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MONSIEUR DE SISMONDI ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS 
OF INDIA, 


Ir is no less honourable to the distinguished foreigner whose 
name stands at the head of this article, than it is humiliating te 
our patriotism as Englishmen, to see the interests of two such 


‘ countries as Greece and India occupy, successively, his thoughts 


and his pen, while hundreds of our countrymen, of equal fortune, 
leisure, talent, and far more abundant professions, remain silent as 
the grave on the massacres that deluge the one with blood, and 
the oppressions that weigh down the other with suffering and 
misery. 

With respect to Greece, it has heen shown in the able and im- 
pressive Appeal of M. de Sismondi, given before, how all Europe 
leaves us in the rear; the people of every: country but ,our own, 
paws forward to the aitl of the persecuted Greeks, while we alone 

old back as if we feared to give them a helping hand. It might 
indeed be urged as some palliation for our apathy in this respect, 
that other nations being geographically nearer to Greece, had a 
more direct interest in her emancipation, and were more likely to 
need 4 barrier against the encroachments of the Turks than our- 
selves. But not even the shadow of an excuse can be alleged to justify 
our criminal indifference with respect to India,—which we call withno 
small pretensions of superiority, our Empire in the East,—for which 
we have an especial Board ef Legislature,—from which tens of 
thousands of our conntrymen have derived all their consequence 


‘and all their wealth,—to which our manufacturers may look for the 


largest and richest mart that ever yet invited commercial enter- 
prize, and which we are therefore bound, by every.tie of honour, 
and every consideration of interest, te protect and improve. 


To see, therefore, the great interests of this vast dependency of 
England almost totally neglected here, while they are made the 
subject of inquiry and discussion by foreign writers of the most 
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commanding talent, and our system of rule over this distant country 
treated of, again and again, in the most popular periodicals of the 
Continent, 7s a reproach to the nation that so manifestly neglects 
its duty as we!] as its interest; and if not felt and removed by 
some effort to overtake and outstrip foreigners in the race, will 
unquestionably lead to such a revival of general inquiry into the 
weakness of our position in India, as cannot but encourage the am- 
bition of continental powers to share with us that vast dominion, 
by attempts at least to recover their old, and perhaps to add to 
these new conquests on the shores of Hindoostan. 


From whatever quarter, however, such inquiries and disquisitions 
proceed, we think it right to lay the facts developed, and opinions 
entertained by the writers, before our countrymen, both here and 
in the East, where especially foreign periodicals are but little 
known, and where this publication has the means of giving to the 
contents of others a more general circulation than they could ever 
command while confined to their original pages. With this view, 
we proceed to give an analysis, accompanied with occasional ex- 
tracts of the article of M. de Sismondi, as published in the Num- 
ber of the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique’ for May 1826. The article is 
professedly an account of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ its origin, pro- 
gress, object, and character, on which the writer expatiates freely, 
and with approbation. Our object is not, however, to repeat the 
commendations bestowed on the work itself or its conductor. They 
who are curious in such matters may be gratified by an inspection 
of the original, where they will find an estimate drawn, certainly 
with a flattering hand, but as we have no personal acquaintance 
with the enlightened author, we have no right to doubt but that 
it isalsoa faithful one. After a short introductory account of 
the nature of this publication, the writer passes to the general 
consideration of Indian affairs, commencing with the following : 

* A universal impulse appears to draw the human race towards a more happy 
period. It raises to the full enjoyment of liberty the two continents of 
America; it admits the black race to all the benefits of civilization, whether 
in Hayti or at Sierra Leone; it establishes a new Europe in Australasia, 
where we see population and commercial cities rapidly springing up, en- 
dowed with all the advantages of old Engl nd. But this geneial movement, 
which fills the philosopher with joy, which consoles him. for the misfortunes 
he has suffered, by the hope that the generations which succeed him will be 
better and more happy, is yet but feebly felt in te vast empire of India. In 
all those places where civilization is progressive, we see that the teachers of 


the human race are the most civilized people of Euro; e, who, with the activity~ 


which is natural to them, disperse themselves over the universe, carrying to 
the most :emote nations their industry, their commerce, and, at the same time, 
their ideas, ani gaining also by the education they give, intelligent beings for 
the cause-of humanity, and friends for their country. But India is shutout 
from these benefactors of the human race. The Company of merchants who 
govern this vast empire repulse them with all their power. The British 
Government has concluded treaties with most’of the American republics 
formerly subject to Spain; it has guaranteed to its subjects the liberty to 
purchase lands, to explore mines, to exercise every description of industry 
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protection of the same laws as American citizens: or, if they wish to retire, 
they have secured them a whole year subsequent to the commencement of hos- 
tilities, in which to dispose of their property. 


‘ None of the acts of the Ministry have gained them so much popularity. as 
the conclusion of these treaties. But the empire of India belongs to the British 
Government ; and yet those advantages which it has obtained for the English 
in Mexico, in Peru, in Buenos Ayres, it refuses to them in Hindoostan! No 
Englishman can there purchase land ; none can establish any kind of industry 
attached to the soil; none can labour to raise the Indians to the rank of the 
English, and in teaching them the arts of England, teach them at the same 
time her manner of thinking and feeling, without especial and express per- 
mission. The Englishman who cannot be sent away from Mexico, or Rio de la 
Plata, without trial and judgment by law, can be banished without inquiry, 
or without formality of any kind from Bombay or Calcutta; his property, 
which is sacred in the midst of Spanish creoles, or the copper-coloured nations 
of America, can be annihilated under the eyes even of the English Judges 
themselves, by the first caprice of the English East India Company.’ 

Here is at once an enumeration of evils and absurdities. or 
rather we should say, of crimes, compounded of folly and wicked- 
ness, which ought to make every Englishman blush that such 
things should be told of his country and himself. Can the intel- 
ligent people of France, of Italy, of Germany, of Russia, among 
whom the Revue Encyclopedique largely circulates, and to whom 
the reputation of M. de Sismondi is a guarantee for his fidelity of 
description—can these people peruse such a picture of our Indian 
policy and not entertain a contempt either for our understandings, if 
we think this system of policy a good one, or for our characters, if, 
knowing it to be bad, we resist every attempt to improve it? The 
North Americans have already set the example of trading largely 
to India, and without incurring any expense whatever for establish- 
ments there, participating in all the benefits of a commerce, which 
till lately was open to all the world and shut only to Englishmen, 
excepting only the monopolists of the East India Company,—the 
condition in which China still remains. The South Americans will 
no doubt speedily do the same, and the continental nations will 
follow : so that, before long, we shall probably see all the advan 
tages of a commercial intercourse with India, which is the only 
real advantage to be enjoyed by ourselves or others, and the only 
plea on which the East India Company’s charter is continued, 
shared more largely by other nations, leaving us all the “ honour 
and glory” of paying all the charges of governing the country, and 
saddling the nation with an annually increasing debt, while wiser 
men divide among them the unincumbered profits of a free and 
flourishing trade. The folly of this exclusion of Englishmen 
generally from India, and the subjection of the few who are per- 
mitted to enter it to such odious and despotic power, is seen by all 
eyes but our own. But, like most.crimes against society, this con- 
tains within itself the seeds of its own punishment, and if not re- 
medied in due time, will be avenged on its perpetrators with the 
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in these remote climates ;.pay, even to remain there in case of war, under the 
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most terrible and destructive consequences. We pass on: to the 


observations of the author : 

‘The two continents of America are much more extensive than India, but 
they are far from containing an equally numerous population, and in many 
respects they are not so far advanced. India contains at least a hundred 
millions of inhabitants; it is really as civilized as Europe, setting aside 
the countries subjected to the sceptres of Russia and Austria. The In- 
dians, far from being barbarous, were civilized long before ourselves ; they 
preceded us by several thousand years in the perfection of agriculture, of 
industrious arts, and in the knowledge of letters and figures, which we 
possess from them, in the taste for poetry, in the study of metaphysics, and 
even in what some people conceive to be the art of governing, that is, in the 
regularity and promptitude of obedience. Bat the Indians have been for 
several thousand years under the influence of a Holy Alliance, resembling 
in some respects that which we have seen in our days formed in Europe, a 
league between the civil, military, and sacred powers, to prevent men from 
ever passing beyond that point in civilization to which they had arrived; to 
keep them there stationary for centuries, and afterwards to let them retrograde. 


‘ The Native sovereigns of India have been long since deposed: but the 
conquering Musulmans, Moguls, and Tartars, have taken their place -in this 
Holy Alliance. Notwithstanding the difference of faith from the Hindoo 
priesthood, they have embraced their political system for retaining man 
under the yoke, to take care of him like any other industrious animal, rather 
than as afree being. ‘The British East India Company, in wresting the Indian 
sceptre from the Mogul, entered in its turn into this India Holy Alliance 
against the progress of the human race: and they have endeavoured to keep all 
things stationary ; they have declared their opposition to all colonization, and 
have prevented the spread of Christianity in India by all the obstacles they could 
oppose to its progress. They also obstinately refused, as long as they could, 
to sanction the foundation of schools, and when at last they were induced to 
appropriate an annual sum to the charges of public education,—about a farthing 
per head for each child of an age to need education,—they wished the greatest 
part of this sum to be given to endow the Sancrit Colleges for re-teaching 
the fables and superstitions of Brahma to those who had nearly forgotten 


them! 

‘ But the force of circumstances, the enterprize of the present century, and 
the general activity of Europe begin at last to triumph over the politics of the 
East India Company. If the mass of the Hindoo people, having lost all motive 
for emulation, all hope of advancement, is perhaps still more degraded than 
it was under the Musulman yoke ; on the other hand, in this same nation there 
exists a certain number of men, who begin to think of raising themselves 
above their manufactures, and their culture of rice, who have learnt the 
English language, and through it the philosophy and the sciences of Europe, 
and who are at last advancing towards that state of mental cultivation to 
which man is destined by Providence. The most eminent amongst these is 
the illustrious individual whom we have before mentioned, the Brahmin Ram 
Mohua, Roy, who, having directed his investigations to Christianity, has 
found the fundamental principles of this religion in the most ancient Vedas, 
and has in consequence become a Christian, without ceasing to be a Brahmin, 
for he has shown to his fellow-countrymen how the religion of their fathers 
might be purified and freed from all which the base passions of their priests 
have added to it, in such a way as to harmonise it with those of nations the 
most enlightened and moral.’ 

We may observe, in illustration of this assertion respecting Ram 
Mohun Roy, which will no doubt appear singular to many, that 
it is not so difficult, as it would at first sight seem, to become 


a Christian and still retain all the distinguishing characteristics 
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of a Brahmin. The latter, like a Jew, is a person descended 
from a particular seed or stock, and can only cease to belong to 
that body by a departure from those customs which peculiarly 
preserve the supposed purity of the race. The Jew, who is of the 
seed of Abraham, who observes all the fasts and festivals, who 
abstains from forbidden meats and drinks, undergoes all the re- 
quired purifications, and observes towards his parents and his off- 
spring the duties imposed by the ritual of his religion, will always 
continue to be a Jew, whatever changes may take place in his spe- 
culative belief; as did Moses Mendelsohn, the celebrated philoso- 
pher, who lived so much in Christian society, and even Spinoza, 
who was so remarkable for his infidelity. Judaism and Hindooism 
are more matters of birth and ceremonial than of doctrinal belief ; 
Mohammedanism and Christianity are the reverse. No man, not of 
the seed of Abraham, can become a Jew, even if he were to undergo 
circumcision and follow the synagogue for ever. Neither can one 
not born of the sacred caste of India ever become a Brahmin, 
though he were to entertain every opinion held by that class. But 
any man may become a Christian or a Mohammedan by merely sub- 
mitting to the ritual of baptism or circumcision, and making open pro- 
fession of the respective faiths, without vitiating their title by any 
departure from the precepts of each in the practice of ordinary life. 
It is this remarkable difference which makes the Jews and the 
Hindoos alike indifferent to proselytism. ‘hey cannot admit con- 
verts, and therefore they never persecute others for not being of 
their faith ; while, on the contrary, proselytism is the distinguish- 
ing feature of Christianity and Mohammedanism, in consequence of 
which each wishes to convert the other, and each persecutes, syste- 
matically and in accordance with the spirit of their several reli- 
gions, all who differ from themselves, constantly teaching that those 
who do not embrace their particular faith are their natural enemies 
in this world, and without hope of salvation in the next. 


Ram Mohun Roy, though he has long since outlived any active 
belief in the absurd superstitions of the Hindoos, has never de- 
parted from the observances of the Brahmins, in abstaining from 
animal food and fermented drinks, and in preserving that bodily 
purity which they deem so essential to perfection of mind. In con- 
sequence of this, he, in the first place, avoids all reproach as to the 
ordinary motive of changing his profession of faith for the sake of 
worldly interests or sensual gratifications ; and, in the next, he re- 
tains, by this means, an intercourse with, and an influence among, 
the other Brahmins of India, which he would inevitably lose by 
any departure from the observances common to their caste. At 
the same time, he boldly and openly professes his preference of 
Unitarian Christianity over all other modes of faith, or rules of 
action ; and labours without scruple to inculcate this preference 
wherever his writings or his influence can extend. Such a bene- 
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factor of his species would be likely to become an object of hatred 
and jealousy to so narrow-minded and illiberal a Cabinet as that 
which rules the fate of India; and therefore it is that his efforts 
to improve his fellow-countrymen were, as will be seen in the 
sequel, crushed in their infancy by the paralyzing hand of tyranny 
which Mr. Adam and his eoadjutors laid upon the Indian Press. 
M. de Sismendi continues : 

‘This new activity, this search after a more widely extended knowledge, has 
been strongly seconded by a class of men becoming every day more bumerous 
in India, and who are destined to perform there an important part. They are 
called half-castes, being the children of English fathers and Indian mothers. 
There are very few Europeans who, in those burning climates, do not contract 
a temporary alliance, which is perhaps repugnant to our manners, but which 
is there sanctioned by universal custom. It is not, therefore, according to the 
general proportion of illegitimate births that the growth of half-castes should 
be calculated, but by the thousands of unmarried men who every year arrive 
in India, and who, almost all, on quitting it, leave behind them a family. 
Their sons, most frequently, receive an education perfectly English; they 
unite, therefore, the knowledge of the language, the laws, the liberties of their 
fathers, to that of the languages, manners, and opinions of the East. The 
Company, who harbour against them the greatest hatred and jealousy, will 
not admit one of them to the most unimportant civil or military employment 
of which they have the disposal. They are consequently, in general, obliged 
to devote themselves to commerce ; and many of them have acquired, both 
in the British possessions and the states belonging to the tributary princes, 
very large fortunes.’ 

We are glad to perceive from this, that the story of the plun- 
dered house at Hyderabad has not been told in vain; and that all 
Europe will soon know how unworthy are the Monopolists of India 
to retain a system of government, by which they first rendered it 
impossible for any of the Anglo-Indian race, descendants of their 
own Stock mingling with the blood of the natives of the country, to 
obtain either honours or wealth in the territory subject to their 
own immediate rule, and thus force them to seek the reward of 
their enterprize under the more liberal rule of independent or tri- 
butary Native states; and then, when, under such forced exile, 
they have acquired by their industry and talents a sufficient pro- 
vision for their declining years, stripping them of all they possess, 
under the wicked as well as hypocritical pretence of their being 
in receipt of usurious gains; the pretenders to these scruples being 
themselves the greatest. usurers, the most corrupt gainers at the 
expense of others, by their exclusive system, that the world has 
ever yet beheld, It is well that this is now fully understood through- 
out Europe ; but the time is fast approaching when it will be 
rung in the ears of every man in Europe also, to rouse them to 
shake off a monster that, without betefiting itself, still preys upon 
the vitals of the country. For while the East India Company 
win no honour, and but a paltry profit for themselves, they bring 
ruin on the land they rule, and disgrace on the nation to which 
they belong—by their plunder of the one, and their restrictions on 
the enterprize of the other. After adverting te the disadvantageous 
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‘position of the mixed race, the author passes to the Native Jndians, 
and says: 


‘ One of the first effects of this new impulse amongst the large mass of Indian 
inhavitants, has been t e publica ion of Journals, written, either by the native 
Indians or ty the half-castes. io the languages of the East. T ese pu:lica- 
tions spread amongst an intelligent population, whose civilization may be 
dated b ck several thousand ye.is, all the ideas whch belong to modern 
times, anJ all the p.og:essive movemeats of that nation which‘ as contributed 
the mest to the imp.ovement of the world. It was not without fear and 
alarm that the India Compaoy witnessed this ray of light, which had already 
pierced the depths of the abyss. It began to feel that the men it had so long 
irea'ed as brutes, had proved that they were men by thought and by in- 
clination ; it has, therefore, placed new restrictions on all the periodical 
writings published in the languages of India as well as ia English, though it 
weuld appear that they are not justified by the laws of England in this 
usurpation of power. [t is impossible to read, without the deepest emotion, 
the Memorial which has been addressed to the King Ly the iliustrious Ram 
Mohun Roy, in concert with several other distinguished Indians of Calcutta, 
to demand the support of the hber‘y of the press in the Oriental languages.* 
In reading it, it is impossible not io feel that the writer unites all the ex- 
perience of India to ail the knowledge of Europe; that stationary sort of 
wisdom, which was already ancient when Alexander visited the Kast. to the 
progressive wisdom of the preseat age. He is animated by the love of liberty, 
by the hope of the amelioration of his race ; he appreciates with justice the 
causes of its degradation ; he knows that the liberty of the press protects go- 
vernments against their own abuses, and ennobles the people, at the same 
time that it instrucis them. 

‘ We have not space for long extracts ; but our readers will hear, no doubt 
with pleasure, a Brahmin claiming, in the name of his countrymen, the full 


liberty to examine into religious matters. The India Company assumed as 
one of their motives for establishing restrictions on the Press, the fear that 
imprudent publications would alarm the Natives with apprehensions of an in- 


terference with the principles of their religion. The petitioners reply : 

** After a body of missionaries have been endeavouring for about twenty-five 
years, by preaching and distributing publications in the Native languages in 
all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing system of religion into disrepute, 
no alarm whatever prevails, because the faithful subjects of your Majesty 
possess the power to defend their religion by the same means that are em- 
ployed against it; many of ihem have exercised the liberty of tlhe press to 
combat the writings of the English missionaries; and they think no other 
protection necessary to the maintenance of their faith. While the teachers of 
Christianity employ only reason and persuasion to propagate their religion, 
the faithful subjects of your Majesty are content to defend theirs by the 
same weapons, convinced that a true religion needs not the aid of the sword 
or of legal punishments to pretect it. We have never been able to conceive 
the fears indicated by the ninth section of the * Restrictions on the Press,’ be- 
cause we have seen that the Government did not express any displeasure at 
the publication of that which was written on the religion of the great mass of 
the people, and did not claim for itself the exercise of any arbitrary power to 


prevent it.” 
‘It is thus that the Indians terminate their request :— 





* Memorial of Ram Mohun Roy and other distinguished Natives of India, 
addressed to the King of England.—‘ Oriental Herald,’ No. 17, for May 1825, 
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** We, the faithfal subjects of your Majesty, separated by the distance of 
almost half the globe, appeal to the heart of your Majesty by that sympathy 
which forms a paternal link between you and the most humble of your sub- 
jects ; we supplicate you not to consider our condition with indifference. 
We appeal to you by the honour of that great nation, which, under your royal 
auspices, has obtained the title of ‘* Liberator of Europe,” that you will not 
permit thousands of your subjects to be oppressed and capriciously trampled 
on; we appeal to you by the glory of your crown, on which the eyes of the 
world are fixed, not to condemn the Natives of India to perpetual oppression 
and degradation.”” 

So powerful an appeal as this from a native Indian te an English 
monarch, would, in the hands of such a man as Burke, have filled 
the world with admiration, and roused up a thousand pens in 
Europe to support his claims. Such a document, addressed from 
any philosopher of antiquity, born in a Greek or Roman colony, to 
the rulers of the parent state in his day, would be treasured up 
and referred to as one of the most interesting emanations of the 
human mind. But this Memorial, which is a masterpiece of 
English composition, whether for the touehing eloquence of its ap- 
peals, or the convincing power of its arguments, has fallen dead 
from the press, as a thing that had never been. Mr. Denman was, 
indeed, about to read some portions of it to his Majesty’s Privy 
Council, on the occasion of the Appeal to that body against the 
Restrictions on the Indian Press, but he was interrapted and pre- 
vented hy Mr. Brougham, who attended to defend the East India 
Company, and was the cause of the Memorial of Ram Mohun Roy 
not being read to the King’s advisers ; while, as to his Majesty 
himself, his more important daily occupation of “ fishing on Vir- 
ginia water,” which we learn from the ‘ Court Circular,’ published 
by authority, to be his “ favourite diversion,” has no doubt pre- 
vented its ever reaching his royal ears. It is, therefore, as M. de 
Sismondi observes, that— 

‘ Up to the present moment this touching prayer has not been complied with ; 
but the inhabitants of India and the friends of humanity must not be dis- 
couraged. The press, notwithstanding the shackles with which it has been 
barthened, is sti}l a powerfal engine, which hastens the progress of human 
knowledge. It is a great step to have brought the Indians to feel the want 
of daily publications, to direct their attention towards the affairs of the whole 
universe, to demand of their governors an account of what they do by them or 
for them. Germany does not, any more than India, enjoy a perfect freedom 
of discussion, and yet a restricted but active press has given life and thought 
to alt Germany ; all ranks of society have become more enlightened, the de- 
sire for knowledge increases every day ; and the governors, although they 
do not suffer any control over their operations, although they stifle with ait 
their power the manifestation of public opinion, permit it nevertheless, because 
they feel its power. 


‘ For the rest, thanks to Mr. Buckingham, the remnant of the liberty of the 
press of India is now found in England. Let not the Indians forget this; let 
them support him in his enterprize; let them never permit silence to be im- 
posed on the only advocate who can new speak boldly for them. It is, with- 
out doubt, a great disadvantage for an opposition Journal to find itself sepa- 
rated by the whole breadth of the globe from the abuses, the malversations, 
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the excesses of authority, of which it undertakes to enforce the repression, as 
well as from those correspondents from whom it receives information ; but, 
since it is the fate of India to be governed by a nation placed at so great a 
distance from her ; since, on the other hand, that governing nation completely 
recognises the sovereignty of public opinion, which, whea it is once clearly 
pronounced, infallibly brings in its train both the ministers and the parlia- 
ment; it isin the heart of this nation, in the bosom even of public opinion 
there, that the voice of the advocate of India should make itself heard.’ 

We trust that this appeal to such of the British residents in 
India as feel any desire to hasten the improvement of that country 
will not be made in vain. We have endeavoured, again and again, 
to draw their attention to this important consideration—that with- 
out their aid and continual correspondence, it is impossible, at the 
immense distance at which we are placed from the scene of action, 
to obtain accurate imformation as to what is transpiring in the 
country : and although it is perfectly easy to expose the absurdity 
and wickedness of the system of the Company’s government from 
the facts that are already notorious to all the world, yet this 
exposure will derive greater additional strength from the illustra- 
tion afforded by recent instances of its operation in the country 
itself.’ Now, indeed, it is so much the fashion to deny what is 
called “ abstract theory,” and to regard only narratives and facts, 
that it is more than ever incumbent on those who have any prin- 
ciples to illustrate, plain and self-evident as these may be to the 
mind of the individual advocating them, to remove all excuse for 
scruple on the part of the sceptical by adding proof and illustra- 
tion—although, like gilding refined gold or painting the lily, it 
may, to stronger eyes, appear a “ wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
It will be for thie friends of the natives of India, and of the reputation 
of England, residing in that country, to communicate the facts and 
opinions within their power to acquire and to form. They may 
rely on the most unreserved publication of all that comes to us 
authenticated when facts are concerned, or freely expressed when 
opinions only are involved. Out of this co-operation the desired 
good cannot fail ultimately to arrive, in the mere ordinary operation 
of things, and by the natural progress of increasing knowledge and 
revolving time. But we shall do all in our power to accelerate 
that progress by every aid that can be applied through the medium 
now devoted to this great and honourable end. The writer pro- 
ceeds: 

‘ Of all the interests which have ever been submitted to the consideration of 
men, those of India are the most extensive. The good and the evil which 
‘an administration may do has never presented itself in proportions so colossal ; 
never have the questions of public good been capable of being explained in 
such ¢lear terms. If the English public once begin to thiok about it, they 
will soon be interested ; they will nu longer be able to exclude from their 
thoughts the consideration of all the good which they may do, and all the 
evil which they may avoid. But that apathy with which the human mind 
always considers things that are far distant must-first be conquered. At pre- 
sent, India, in which the English can do every thing, and China, in which they 
can do nothing, are to them equally indifferent. Mr. Buckingham must make 
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them feel that he labours for their interests, and calls them to the performance 
of their duties ; he must make himself heard, and spare nothing to awaken 
attention. Let him for this purpose call to his aid all the eninent t lents of 
England: and attention once aroused, the facts will speak for themselves.’ 

'Shis is undoubtedly the great difficulty to be overcome. The 
knowledge of the way in which it may be surmounted is not diffi- 
cult, but the accomplishment of the end by the means which that 
knowledge points out, is, under existing circumstances, almost im- 
possible. The apathy of the English nation to this most important 
branch of its duties and its interests is admitted. But a coalition 
of talent emanating from the principal writers of England, and em- 
ployed in the pages of the leading Journals, quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, and daily, would no doubt completely rouse the nation 
from its sleep on a subject so full of startling facts, if these were 
agitated but for a single session. The trial of Warren Hastings fixed 
the attention of all Europe in a degree scarcely less intense than 
that with which they beheld the progress of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the late Queen. ‘There is nothing therefore in the name of 
India, the nature of its affairs, the distance of the scene, or the 
obscurity of the events, which the powerful charm of splendid 
talents united in one common cause, yet brought to bear from a 
hundred quarters, and directed to a hundred different points at once, 
might not be effectually overcome. But the exercise on any par- 
ticular subject of such talents as are to be found in the eminent 
writers of England, is only to be secured by the payment to them 
of a certain number of shillings per page, as lawyers are paid for 
their folios—rising in demand according to their celebrity—from 
ten guineas to as much as a hundred for a single article. At this 
rate, and by these means, the first talents in the country may no 
doubt be commanded, and articles on any given subject produced, 
whether for an Encyclopedia, a Review, or a Newspaper. But 
without this golden wand, the pen of the enchanter is not to be 
moved : and he who has been already stripped and plundered of 
all that his industry had acquired for the declining years of his ex- 
istence, can be in no condition to procure the talent which is only to 
be purchased at such a rate. He may call indeed such pens to his 
aid, but he may for ever call in vain. ‘The continental literati are 
a totally different class and description of persons from those who 
chiefly sustain the literature of England, and are as much their 
superiors in the motives which actuate their advocacy of particular 
views and principles in literature and politics, as they are in the 
bold and uncompromising manner in which they send forth, under 
the guarantee of their personal as well as professional responsibility 
and names, assertions and opinions which men in England would 
hardly dare to utter, except under the all-protecting shelter of an 
anonymous disguise. 

The talents of the whole nation, indeed, whether in writers or 
speakers, is, with very few exceptions, as much a marketable com- 
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modity as any other description of ‘service that men can perform: 
and the class of literary and political writers, formerly to be found in 
men of fortune, who devoted their leisure to schemes of improve 
ment for the human race, is now almost extinct. A few sexagena- 
rians are still left, but throughout England generally, any man under 
forty would conceive it altogether labour in vain to write an article 
on any subject, however great the interest to be promoted by it, 
without his stipulated number of guineas for the pages to be pro- 
duced. Where other means of subsistence are not available there 
can be no dishonour inthis. But the universal spread of this love of 
money, and the practice of measuring every thing by its standard, 
has infected even men of ample fortune, who, half a century ago, 
would have been ashamed to ask any reward beyond the pleasure 
of contributing to support a good cause. Literature in England 
has, in short, degenerated into a mere trade. Money is the only 
end and aim of book-writers, as well as booksellers ; that produc- 
tion is universally admitted to have the greatest merit which a 
bookseller will purchase at the highest price: and as the taste of 
the day, and the probability of a large sale, are the only standards 
by which he measures merit, the copyright of ‘ Harriette Wilson’ 
would produce a much larger sum than the noblest production of 
the human mind, directed to the highest object of intellectual 
inquiry, and most calculated to advance the happiness of the 
human race! 

In politics it is but little better. There also the most melan- 
choly instances of prostituted talent are every day exhibited. The 
editor of a London journal will write the leading articles for a 
‘Tory, a Whig, and a Radical paper, all within the same year, and 
be best pleased with his engagement on that which produces the 
largest weekly pay. Some, indeed, of this versatile race employ 
their talents on both sides at once, and can be editors of an ultra 
Government paper in town, and write “ leaders,” as they are 
technically called, for two or three violent opposition papers in the 
country. We happened not long since to be thrown into contact 
with a veteran of this class, who had been some twenty years on 
the town, who had witnessed the birth and exit of more papers 
than he could count years of his life, and who confessed, that after 
the vicissitudes he had seen, it was now become a matter of the 
utmost indifference to him what was the subject or what the view 
of it that was desired. He was equally ready for any that might 
be proposed, and felt rather happy at having outlived all his 
younger scruples on that head. We have heard that this indivi- 
dual, who is only one of a large and increasing class, has been one 
among the six er seven successive editors whom Mr. Murray has 
found it necessary to try upon the ‘ Representative.’ Whether the 
others who preceded and followed him in office, at all resembled 
him in his indifference to politics, we do not know: but whatever were 
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their real opinions, they would be compelled to shape them to the 
proprietor’s views in what they wrote, and ‘this is all that would 
engage their attention. 


In public assemblies the resemblance still continues. The cor- 
rupting influence of legal habits and practice seems to gain ground 
every day, and the predominance of legal men and legal feeling in 
most of these assemblies, gives a demoralizing tone to their whole 
composition. Could any one, without seeing and hearing it for 
himself, believe that Mr. Serjeant Spankie, the furious democrat 
of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ should become one of the meanest 
tools of despotism ?—and that after decrying with all his force 
the licentiousness of the Press in India, and loading it with the 
most degrading fetters, he should come to England, defend in open 
court the publication of ‘ Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs,’ and sink 
into the apologist of the lowest and most licentious slander and 
obscenity @ Could any one, without seeing it with his own eyes, 
printed in legible characters on the official paper, believe that a 
fee of five or ten guineas could induce Mr. Brougham to appear 
before the Privy Council, to join this very Mr. Serjeant Spankie 
in opposing Mr. Denman and Mr. Williams on the Appeal against 
the restrictions of the Press in India? and that this zealous and 
disinterested advocate of the untutored negroes of the West Indies, 
should have opposed the reading of the Memorial of Ram Mohun 
Roy, and other native East Indians, which, as a production of 
talent for Indian minds, was entitled to his highest respect, and 
which, as pleading the interests of a hundred millions of civilized, 
and, comparatively with the negroes of Africa, intelligent beings, 
ought to have won his regard? When such things as these are 
matters of every-day occurrence, it is no wonder that confidence 
in public virtue should decline ; nor is it at all to be marvelled at 
that mankind should now begin to look for some other cause than 
mere indignation at oppression and crime, when they seek to ac- 
count for the brilliant display of talent brought to labour for years 
in succession on the impeachment of Warren Hastings ; or that they 
should think there was something more than mere chivalric devo- 
tion to the cause of female innocence, which set the whole nation in a 
flame at the period of the late Queen’s persecution and trial. When, 
by the discussion of any Indian question, there is a hope that the 
Ministry of the day might be turned out, and an Opposition, on its 
defeat, step into power, place, emolument, and all its train of ad- 
vantages, then indeed we may see an Amherst as well as a Hast~ 
ings impeached before the High Court of Parliament ; and when a 
cabinet is to be reversed by the decision, we may then see the cause 
of a persecuted individual in humble life taken up with as much 
warmth as that which inflamed the nation, and agitated the world 
during the triumph of Queen Caroline over her spies and persecu- 
tors. Itis this conviction which; above all others, induces us to 
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to think that nothing can be hoped for India, until the Government 
of the country be taken from the hands of the mercantile Com- 
pany, about whose “ concerns” (as if the fate of the millions sub- 
ject to their rule were not worth a thought) the nation do not 
trouble themselves for a moment, and placed in the hands of the 
Ministers of the Crown, when the mere contest which this alone 
would excite for the power and patronage inseparable from such 
trust, would arouse the “ hatred, envy, and malice” of patriotic 
zeal, and a thousand tongues that now remain silent, because there 
is nothing to gain by exercising them, would start from their repose, 
and fill the air with clamours against the system, whose abomina- 
tions they had never before discovered, until, by making them odious 
in the eyes of the people, they were likely to be called to the helm 
of state themselves, to assist in their removal. ‘Then, indeed, but 
not till then, the agitation anticipated by M. de Sismondi might 
take place. He thus describes it: 

‘In effect, the English will see unfolded to them such details of injustice, 
such traits of rapacity, of despotism, of corruption, as will shock them still 
more from the stigma this will affix to the English name. They will deem 
themselves responsible before God and man for the fate of a hundred millions 
of subjects, which they have acquired by means stained with many crimes, 
and to whom they have given the most absurd government that can be ima- 
gined. Then will the whole community unite their voices in the general 
clamour, every one will reproach himself for his former silence or his apathy, 
every one will second with all his power the general efforts to prepare from that 
time the abolition of the Company at the expiration of the charter. Who 
would not blush, in short, to have confided the Government of a country so im- 
portant to the human race, to a Company of merchants? to have considered 
the fate of human beings as a commercial speculation? to have consented 
that the happiness or the misery of thousands of individuals, the progress of 
civilization or barbarism, true religion or polytheism, of moral education or 
ignorance, should melt away into halfpence and farthings, to the account of 
profit and loss, in the books of an anonymous society? to have, in fact, con- 
stituted a divided sovereignty, cut up into scrip receipts or bonds, which are 
bought and sold daily, according to the state of the market; so that the 
sovereign of yesterday is a stranger to India to-day, and may become so- 
vereign again to-morrow, only because he has taken advantage of the variation 
of half per cent., to sell out, or re-purchase in, a certain portion of India 
Stock!’ 

If such an absurd system as this could be fairly brought before 
the country,so that persons of influence in the affairs of the nation 
could be induced seriously to reflect on and discuss it, there can be 
no doubt but that it would become the scoff and ridicule of all 
intelligent persons. But it is not enough even that it be thought 
ill of. Men must have a direct pecuniary and personal interest in 
the amelioration of the system, and the improvement of the country, 
or they will not associate themselves in any numbers to effect it. 
The West Indians, who hold a few sugar and coffee plantations in 
islands containing not one-hundredth part the population of India, 
and not a thousandth part of the wealth, intelligence, and capacity 
for moral and intellectual improvement, have an association, a 
club, an organised body in the legislature, several public journals in 
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their pay, and funds always at their disposal to encourage any un- 
dertaking in concert for the defence of their rights to hold a cer- 
tain number of their fellow-creatures in slavery, and to treat them 
as the beasts of the field. ‘The East Indians, exclusive of the 
Company, who acquire more unincumbered wealth than these, in the 
country from which they return, have oue Royal Society for philo- 
logical aud antiquarian research; one club for securing cheap 
breakfasts and dinners ; no organised body in the legislature or 
elsewhere ; no journals in their patronage or pay ; and no funds at 
their disposal to do any thing in concert. 'The consequence is, if a 
West India question is to be agitated in the Houses of Lords or 
Commons, there are forty or fifty Peers, temporal and spiritual, who 
come down to the house to take part in and vote on the question: 
while the House of Commons presents a body of two or three hun- 
dred persons to defend their vested rights, to chain, to lacerate, 
and to buy and sell their fellow-men. Let an East Indian question be 
announced, and neither Peers nor Commoners attend: or if agitated 
without announcement, they leave the house at the sound of the 
very name. In the Lords, the subject would hardly detain one 
member for half an hour. In the Commons, not more than half a 
dozen could be counted as likely to remain. The only intelligible 
cause of this intense interest about the affairs of so uninviting a 
country as the West India Islands, and so unengaging a people as 
the negro slaves that cultivate them, and the total absence of all 
interest about the affairs of so splendid and attractive a country as 
Hindoostan, so full of magnificent associations, from the time of 
Alexander of Macedon to Aurungzebe, and filled with the most 
interesting varieties of people, religion, arts, manners, &c., is simply 
and exclusively this: namely, that the West Indians have large 
property in their plantations, which may increase or decrease in 
value by the result of any measure determined by the senate: and 
therefore they hasten, not to defend the negroes, but to keep up 
the highest possible standard value of their estates ; while, that 
the East Indians having no property in India, do not take any 
interest in questions not affecting their fortunes: so that though 
the West Indian will stay till daylight to assist in securing by his 
vote a certain decision of any question relating to these islands, the 
East Indian will not wait a moment lest his curry should cool or his 
claret get flat, and hastens away from the house, first to dine, and 
then to look in again, perhaps on his way to the Opera, and see, as 
a mere matter of curiosity, how the question was decided. 


This is by no means an exaggerated picture of the parts taken 
by the respective classes to which the interests of each country 
are supposed to be intrusted: and as to those who are neither 
East nor West Indians, but merely general members of Parliament, 
the only interest they take in such “ local questions,” as this is 
called, is inasmuch as its decision may affect the strength of their 
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respective parties, or the fortunes of their patrons, friends, and 
connections. If neither of these are touched by it, they merely 
walk down to the house to see what is going on; and if, like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they hear on their way that there 
are only petitions to be presented about India, they walk back 
again, to save themselves the bore of listening to such weary sub- 
jects. 

If any doubt remains, however, whether that which touches the 
fortunes and the pockets of the members would attract a full house, 
and what does not affect either would be sure to make an empty 
one, we need only advert to the currently received fact, that the 
houses have never been known to be so full as when the members’ 
own privilege of franking letters was to be discussed, that being 
almost the only subject in which every member had an individual 
and pecuniary interest ; and that the benches are never so empty 
as when India is the subject of debate, because neither the remit- 
tance of rents nor produce from that country, nor the rate of dividend 
in India Stock in this, is at all affected by any measure that may 
be carried in the senate. We have the West India interest, the 
Canada interest, the agricultural interest, the commercial interest, 
the manufacturing interest, the shipping interest, and the party in- 
terest, all ready to assemble on the first sound of alarm from the 
leaders ; but the interest that is to guard the rights of a hundred 
millions of our Eastern subjects is no where to be found, unless it 
be in the members of the Board of Control and Court of Directors, 
whose only interest is to stifle all inquiry, and throw a veil over 
transactions which cannot be developed without reflecting discredit 
on themselves, and all investigation into which they therefore 
steadily and uniformly oppose. 


After the extract from M. de Simondi’s article at which we left 
off, there are no less than eight pages of the Revue Encyclopedique 
dedicated to an analytic»] account of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ and the 
substance of some of the most interesting papers contained in the 
published volumes is very faithfully given. Into this it is not our 
intention te enter. ‘The work is before the world, and must speak 
for itself: We cannot but be highly gratified, however, to find that 
it is becoming extensively known on the continent as well as in 
England ; and the unsolicited and truly disinterested commendations 
of a man of such distinguished reputation throughout all Europe, 
cannot fail to make it more so. The rest we leave to time. 


After speaking of the papers on the present war in India—on thé 
Deccan booty—on the proceedings at Rangoon—and on the affairs 
of Hyderabad, M, de Sismondi continues : 

‘ Such is the condition to which the protection of the Company has reduced 
the Nizam, the Peishwd, the Nuwaub of Oude, and a great number of Rajahs, 
and Nabobs ; such is the state te which they proposed to reduce the Kings of 
Ava and Pegue, and other tributary Birmans, if the present war had sue~ 
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ceeded. It is to be hoped that the publication of the ‘ Oriental Herald’ wiil 
enlighten the English nation on this odious system of politics ; war is but 4 
passing and temporary calamity ; conquest, whatever sorrow and whatever 
humiliation it may cause, may be the commencement of successive ameliora- 
tion. But to ravish from the people their independence, and to guarantee 
princes only in the abuses of their government, to render every amelioration 
impossible, all resisting useless, and the demands of tax-gatherers more 
argent, is uniting too many ills, too many crimes, against poor humanity. 
Let them allow their neighbours to be their own masters ; or let them fairly 
and frankly conquer them ; but they should abstain from making such shame- 
ful arrangements as those which recognise the princes and forget the peo- 
ple, which let loose upon the latter the whole national forces, yet abstain 
from affording them protection. Let them be sovereigns, with the obligation 
to fulfil all the duties of sovereignty, or let them be nothing. 

‘ Many articles (continues the writer) on the Government of Oude, and the 
yart which the Company has taken in its revolution, confirm what we have 
just said of the miserable state of the tributary sovereigns. If the English 
will not effect a remedy for the advantage of the people, they ought at least, 
for the honour of the public functionaries, to save them from those degrading 
intrigues with eunuchs and the women of theseraglios. ‘The treasures of all 
the Courts are only employed to purchase by turns either the justice or the 
favour of the powerful English ; what they dare not accept as presents, they 
borrow in the full confidence that they will never repay, for the protected 
princes can refuse nothing nor demand the restitution of any thing. Some- 
times, also, the officers and servants of the Company will have bestowed on 
them the places of commander of elephants, camels, and bullocks, with enor- 
mous pay for their condescension. 

* Nevertheless, the fate of these princes excites, in general, the compassion 
of the English public more than that of their own people, from that aristocratic 
spirit which is inherent in the nation. Mr. Burke, when he accused Warren 
Hastings, did not become indignant at the sufferings of the people, but at 
those of the princes of India. The Emperor of the Moguls was for him the 
image of the King of England; the Princes of Oude and of the Carnatic re- 
presented the Cavendishes and the Russels, the hereditary defenders of 
British liberty. Even at present, the English philanthropist, who breathes 
the most ardent wishes for the welfare of India, demands, above all other 
things, that aristocracy should be again established there. If it is intended to 
raise an enlightened class, who are to owe their independence to their for- 
tunes, to the cultivation of their minds, and to respect for the Company's agehts : 
and without doubt this wish is reasonable. But to change ancient tyranny 
into a constitutional aristocracy, and to expect from them knowledge, virtue, 
or zeal for the public good, is giving to tigers the care of a flock of lambs. 
These princes were only powerful by the aid of the sword, of torture, and of 
crimes ; when this reign is at an end, they also must fall with it.’ 

If this (asks the benevolent writer) be the fate of those who 
are merely subjects of states tributary to the English, what must 
be the fate of those who live under its immediate rule? If a free 
press were permitted to them, they would answer for themselves. 
Those who now affect to inform the world on that subject, and who 
write home in their official despatches announcing that they are the 
most happy and contented of beings, do not choose, however, that 
the Indians should use their own judgment in framing an answer. 
Their reason for this dread it is not difficult to divine. Human 
nature is nearly the same on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Thames; and the same reasons which would, if men in power 
dared go so far, repress every approach to freedom of expression 
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here, operate in exactly the same manner there, only that they 
have more power in the latter case, and use it accordingly. The 
writer gives an extract from the article “ On the Inefficacy of the 
Means now in use for the Propagation of Christianity in India,” 
from the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for June 1825, and continues : 

‘ The most crying abuses are signalized in these few lines; others are also 
exposed in the different numbers of the work which we have before us; and 
still more will, no doubt, be laid open during the ensuing year. Neverthe- 
less, hope has begun to beam for India ; she depends on the appeal which Mr. 
Buckingham’s Journal makes to public opinion ; on the progress of that opi- 
nion, every day becoming clearer and more powerful; on the spirit which 
now animates the Ministry, in which there has never before been united 
so complete a knowledge of what constitues the welfare of nations, and so 
sincere a desire to attain it ; as well #s on the approaching termination of the 
Company's charter. his expires in less than nine years; and we may now 
induige the almost certain hope that it will nevet again be renewed.’ 

We live in that cheering hope; and while life and the means of 
subsistence be spared us, we trust we shall never relax in our en- 
deavours to secure its accomplishment. The author passes in 
rapid review the two articles in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ one entitled 
“ Brilliant Results of Free Trade and Just Laws in the Settlement 
of Singapore,” and the other “ On the Administration of Justice in 
British India, and the Introduction of Native Juries into Ceylon,” 
in which there is much of deep interest to all the friends of hu- 
manity and liberal principles. After lamenting the steps taker 
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the former, he says: 

‘The same f loes not certainly menace the island of Ceylon, which | 
longs to the Crown and not to the C my. An experiment, still more im 
portant, has been made the since the year ISI]. In this island, inhabited 
by a people of the same origin, the sane character, manners, and religion as 
the natives of the neighbouring continent, juries, composed of natives of the 
country, have been instituted, with a success which has far surpassed the most 
sanguine hopes ofits author. The inhabitants have not only shown that they 
fee] all the importance of their new duties, and of the support of real justice, 
but they have felt the greatest gratitude ; they have attached themselves most 
firmly to the British Administration, and have manifested it during the war 
with the King of Candy. They have, in short, given a proof of their moral 
improvement by a voluntary resolution, taken at the sugge ‘tion of the Presi- 
deat of their Supreme Court, (Sir Alexander Johuston.) to declare all the 
children born of slaves in their island free after the 12th of August 1816 
The proprietors of slaves, of all castes und of all rel ns, unanimously con- 
curred in this great act of philanthropy. Certainly there could not have been 
a more glorious success to encourage the zeal of the friends of India and of 
humanity. It will not fail to influence the English nation and its Ministry ; 
and we venture to flatter ourselves that the ‘ Oriental Herald’ will have every 
succeeding yerr to proclaim some great measure preparatory to the liberation 
of India, until the happy epoch, when the Association which now traffics 
with its government and iis justice shall be abolished for ever ! 


We say, with all our heart, Amen! 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 10 








THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF DR. FRANKLIN.* 


In expressing our opinion of a new ‘ Life of Franklin,’ there 
seems to be no necessity whatever for entering at all upon a detail 
of his actions, either public or private, as they are already very 
generally as well known as any sketch could make them, and to be 
more thoroughly comprehended must be studied in the more volu- 
minous narratives of his biographers, and the historians of America. 
Some few reflections, however, which an attentive examination of 
his character has suggested, may perhaps be in place in the present 
article ; especially as the reader will not be likely, so far as we 
have seen, to meet with any thing resembling them in the ¢ Lives ’ 
hitherto published of this great man. 


The ordinary failing of biographers, as our readers well know, is 
partiality for the subject of their memoirs. This, much more fre- 
quently than want of judgment, leads them to make a false esti- 
mate of his virtues and abilities, and dims and obscures their per- 
ception of his errors and failings. It is a fault that originates in an 
amiable motive ; but in forming our notions of men, the love of truth 
is, after all, the most amiable principle, perhaps, by which we can 
be guided, and the most likely to contribute in the long run to the 
interest both of writer and reader. Under this conviction, we shall 
not scruple to direct our readers’ attention to one or two stains, of 
no great magnitude, in the character of Franklin ; not for the pur- 
pose of detracting from his fame, which, we trust, is imperishable, 
but in order to show the dangerous tendency, even in the best na- 
tures, of a strong affection for money. 


But before we perform this ungrateful part of our task, let us 
look at two or three other points of his character, intellectual and 
literary ; as well as at a few of those circumstances which commu- 
nicate to his sketch of his own life those natural, homely charms, 
that will always recommend it to all unsophisticated minds. It is 
well known that, in the hands of a good writer, the history of events 
the most ordinary may, by amplification and artfulness of detail, be 
made to fasten on the imagination of the reader with irresistible 
force ; and, by being sprinkled with alluring images, and the roots 
of delightful associations, to leave so agreeable an impression on 
the memory, that, without any great expectation of instruction, the 
reader will often be tempted to recur to it as a source of enjoyment. 
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* The Life of Benjamin Franklin, including a Sketch of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of the War of Independence, &c. 12mo. London, Hunt and Clarke, 
1826. 
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In Franklin’s narrative, which is a complete exemplification of this 
truth, there is much useful instruction, and more amusement. He 
carries us back, with evident pleasure, to the ancient history of his 
family, and, by way of introduction, relates a story or two of his 
*“‘ ancestors.” From these, it should seem that he sprung from an 
energetic race, and was hardy and enterprising by a kind of inhe- 
ritance. His father, although a petty tallow-chandler, was a keen 
shrewd man, and to his natural endowments, had added some slight 
tincture of letters. He accidentally got a sight, we are told, of 
some of Franklin’s earliest attempts at composition, and the judg- 
ment he pronounced upon them appears to have been sound aud 
enlightened. The amount of Franklin’s obligations to his father’s 
sagacity, however, we can by no means determine ; but we suspect 
that it had a very considerable influence on both his character and 
fortunes. 


It is hard to preserve humble adventures and petty difficulties 
and distresses from ridicule and sarcasm; and, perhaps, nothing 
could do it but the knowledge that they happened to a man after- 
wards illustrious, and were the broken and briery path to a 
structure of solid and acknowledged grandeur. Perfectly aware 
of this, Franklin studiously diversities his narrative with anecdotes, 
sketches of character, literary allusions, adventures, conversations, 
and by this means confers romantic interest on a story otherwise 
bordering on a too great simplicity. Still, he was quite an egotist ; 
for, although he fixes up these lights by the side of his path, it is 
not to draw off the eye of the reader, but to throw additional glare 
on his own movements. With all his apparent plainness, he was a 
skilful rhetorician. Not that he by any means affected “ swelling 
and gigantic words,” or the glitter of much ornament, the refuge 
most commonly of those who have nothing better ; but, like Lysias 
or Phocion, he wielded a brief and well-polished style, which pierced 
and wounded his antagonists in argument, and in peaceful narrative 
composed and delighted. 

Asa writer, Franklin’s merits are very considerable. His thoughts 
are generally clear and weighty, his views practicable, his senti- 
ments kindly and correct. But he rarely rises to great warmth or 
energy, is seldom imaginative, and never sublime. ‘The current of 
his thoughts flows equably, like a gentle river, which, winding away 
from the mountains, is never hurried through chasms or dashed 
over foaming precipices. It is quiet, or gently stirring, like the 
cheerfulness of old age. His style, like his character, is remarkable 
for artful simplicity. Cautivn has left the marks of her footsteps 


on every period. No warm wild gushes of nature, no impetuous 


passion, no fiery metaphors scarcely curbed on the very limit of re- 
semblance, ever meet you there. There are writers among whose 
thoughts you move with as much awe as you would among the pro- 
digious domes and pillarg of some ancient forsaken city. But 
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Franklin is none of these: his thoughts and language rather re- 
semble the domestic style of architecture, in which, though there 
be no magnificent porticoes, colonnades, or friezes, there is every 
convenience that can contribute to the comfort or corporeal enjoy- 
ment of life. His meditations centre perpetually in the useful. 
They are bounded by the visible world. ‘They turn on life, or the 
arts that render life agreeable. In fact, you never for a moment 
forget, in Franklin’s company, your artificial wants and feelings ; 
he holds no communion with untutored nature ; cares not for her 
solitudes and her wilds ; or, if he casts an eye upon them, it is only 
to reconnoitre their weak points, in order to discover how man may 
best carry into their utmost recesses the invasion of the arts. Bear 
him into the depth of the “ howling wilderness,” his first thought 
would be, to pitch upon a convenient spot for the site of an insurance 
office, or of a stocking manufactory. He would prefer the sound 
of Don Quixote’s fulling-mill to the roar of a desert cataract. His 
inquiries always tend to ascertain what can be made of Nature, car- 
ing little for the feelings which Nature, as she is, is calculated to 
inspire. His ideas, therefore, can scarcely be called sublime, per- 
haps, but they are sane and useful ; more so, very possibly, than 
those which generate more lofty aspirations and more daring wishes. 


Without intending to disparage inthe least the merits of Franklin, 
whom we admire for his virtue and unshaken attachment to freedom, 
we shall venture to say, that we think his greatness was owing a 
good deal, at first, to the littleness of those around him. Chance, 
or whatever you please, led him very early to pay some attention to 
the cultivation of his mind ; and, as the greater number of his coun- 
trymen followed not the same path, to feel, in consequence, that he 
was soon their superior in intellect. From the sense of superiority, 
he naturally passed to the manifestation of it; and, as the criticism 
that had to deal with his juvenile efforts w& fortunately not over 
fastidious, he was encouraged to pursue his meditations, until, at 
length, practice and success added power to confidence, and raised 
him to what he afterwards was. In England or in Franee, Franklin 
might no doubt have acquired opulence, and a considerable degree 
of literary and philosophical reputation ; but, we imagine, his name 
could never have been added to the illustrious list of patriots aud 
statesmen whose actions shed the brightest lustre over the historic 
page. Europe is overstocked with learned and sensible men, and 
was, even in Franklin’s days. There is no gaining a reputation 
here by a few slight essays, however ingeniously written. To at- 
tract the notice of societies so polished, so enlightened, and, at the 
same time, so superciliously indolent, requires immense labour, and 
a degree of genius far greater than was displayed by Franklin in 
his early productions. Accordingly, we daily find ambitious and 
able young men starting up, and aiming at literary reputation. 
Unmindful of the vast number of candidates with similar pretensions 
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and powers, who all at once crave the ear of the public, they expect 
to be instantly listened to, and distinguished ; and failing in this, as 
in most cases they inevitably must, they grow dispirited, distrust 
their own powers, or the world’s capacity to judge of them, and 
degenerate into misanthropes or spiteful critics. The meanest, 
perhaps, of these, transplanted to the convict plains of Australasia, 
or to the Cape of Good Hope, or to Canada, might rise immediately 
to celebrity, and exert an incalculable influence on the destinies of 
those countries. 

But to return to Franklin :—If you except his youth, which was 
the sport of those vicissitudes that formed his character, he passed 
his whole life in affluence, and died rich: wherever he appeared in 
America, he was always received by his countrymen with applause 
and veneration; to his judgment and integrity they confided the de- 
fence of their rights before the Mother¢ ountry, and the representa- 
tion of their wrongs and greatness to Franee; they created him Pre- 
sideut of that state in which he had collected his wealth and created 
his fame ; he saw that the roots of his immortality had struck deep 
into their hearts, and must have felt the most profound delight in 
witnessing the freedom and happiness he had been a chief means 
in diffusing. Yet, in the midst of all those mighty energies which 
the creation of a new and free government had put in motion ; sur- 
rounded by an industrious, warlike, and happy population ; behold- 
ing the circle of civilization widening every moment, and embracing 
progressively the forest, the savannah, the desert and its hordes ; 
seeing kings humbled, curbed, defeated in their tyrannical projects, 
and the rights of human nature established in defiance of their 
power ; in the midst of all this, we say, could Franklin sit down 
calmly to enumerate the petty losses and disadvantages he had sus- 
tained in aiding to produce so glorious a state of things! The 
grounds of his dissatisfaction we know not, but both he and his 
family were dissatisfied with the conduct of America towards him ; 
and, it seems, he allowed himself to be carried so far by this feeling, 
as often to quote the silly old observation respecting the tendency of 
republics to ingratitude. His present biographer says, he considered 
that the American Government never properly remunerated his ser- 
vices. What a pity it was that any thought of Mammon should have 
glided into so excellent a mind! Never remunerated his services ! 
What, then, did he look for the wages of virtue? Did he wish to 
‘keep an exact account with the Americans, for so much patriotism 
so much money? It is very well for us to make the most of our 
heroes ; but certainly the old republics of Greece and Rome pro- 
duced virtue of a higher stamp than Franklin’s. We never read 
that Epaminondas reproached the Thebans with being the cause of 
his having dined indifferently ; or that Timoleon complained of the 
small salary of his grandson. Did our own Milton, upon whom 
Nature heaped as much greatness as humanity can bear, did he 
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ever drop one pecvish or petty reflection to the prejudice of his 
cause * Did Ae hint that republics are constitutionally addicted to 
ingratitude ? Did he murmur, in his loneliness and poverty and 
desertion and blindness, at the lot which his glorious advocacy of 
freedom had brought upon him # 

But perhaps it is hardly fair to institute any comparison between 
such men and Franklin. His character, though highly estimable, 
and in fact extraordinary, was of a very different kind. By the 
constitution of his nature, he was destitute of all imagination and 
enthusiasm, inclined to parsimony, addicted to calculation; and 
disposed, even in the performance of virtue, to reckon up nicely the 
advantages it was likely to procure him. The most accurate judges 
of human affairs have decided, without any contradiction, that the 
ways of virtue and wisdom point to the same end ; and Plato, per- 
haps too paradoxically, insists that virtue is nothing but wisdom 
itself under another name. Be this, however, as it may, Franklin 
had great wisdom ; and finding himself possessed of a constitution 
of body that could without much difficulty be made the instrument 
of his mind, he very soon determined to acquire those virtues, or 
habits, which he saw clearly were indispensable to the proper en- 
joyment of life. Among these were industry, frugality, honesty, 
temperance, patience, and mildness. Munificence, magnanimity, 
generosity, as forming no part of his scheme, were omitted. Let 
us not be understood to mean that Franklin was never generous, 
magnanimous, or munificent ; we merely say, that he was not so 
habitually, and from the impulses of his nature ; and, in proof of 
this, we may mention his well-known neglect of his family ; his 
money transactions with his friend Collins ; his mercenary principle 
of courtship ; and that petty dissatisfaction at the degree of pecu- 
niary remuneration he had received from his country, on which we 
have already animadverted. 

One remark more, and we have done with the failings of this 
great man. The attentive reader of his memoirs and miscellaneous 
works must perceive distinctly that Franklin was all his life an 
unbeliever. His creed was much the same as that of Socrates, 
Aristotle, Cicero, Bacon, Bayle, Pope, and Paine. He believed in 
the existence of God ; he thought a future state of existence pro- 
bable. In one word, he was what the moderns call a Deist. But, 
since he was conscientious in his disbelief, and sought not, at least 
in his riper years, to disturb the belief of others, liberal and mode- 
rate Christians would be disposed to pardon his infidelity, and to 
hope that God would do the same. For his own part, he must 
have been well convinced that in lofty, well-regulated minds, the 
sanction of established religions was not necessary to the existence 
of virtue. He knew that virtue is of no particular creed ; that it 
has been the attribute of men who believed much, and of men who 
believed nothing. He had read of Epaminomlas, of Socrates, of 
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Marcus Brutus, of Sir Thomas More, of Fenelon, of Algernon Sid- 
ney, of Confucius, of Attieus, and of Cato. He knew his own vir- 
tues, and believed in their reality. What, then, could have moved 
him calmly and deliberately to insinuate that, to dissipate a man’s 
religious notions is to deprave and pervert him? That infidels 
act iniquitously without the smallest remorse? To strengthen 
this belief, he enumerates two or three Freethinkers, whose be- 
haviour towards him had been bad; and cites his own conduct 
towards a friend who had intrusted him with the receipts of 
asum of money, which he converted to his own use, but after- 
wards repaid; as also his neglect of Miss Read, afterwards 
his wife ; and all this with the evident design of fathering the 
defects of his own disposition and principles upon his irreligious 
notions. He forgets to mention Keimer, a pious rogue, and all the 
other believing knaves, both Quakers and others, whose wicked- 
ness must have been equally familiar to him. We are quite sure 
that we are no less impressed than Franklin with the incalculable 
benefit which religion confers upon civil society ; but it is not clear 
to our apprehension that the true interests either of religion or 
of virtue can be promoted by hypocrisy and falsehood ; and in the 
passage referred to, we regard Franklin as guilty of both. 


We shall enlarge no farther on this point, but proceed to hazard 
a few remarks on another topic. It seems to be commonly thought 
a very wonderful thing that Franklin, “ a poor printer’s boy,” &c. 
should have ascended by economy and prudence to affluence and 
distinction, and have mingled on familiar terms with those polite 
and fashionable circles which are looked upon by some people as 
the very pinnacle of every thing great and illustrious. For our 
part, however, we can perceive nothing exceedingly marvellous in 
all this. Franklin’s intercourse with the polite world chiefly took 
place in France, where the fashionable circles were not so very in- 
accessible as people seem to imagine. Anything new or strange 
might be introduced into those circles, from the barbarian of Siam 
to the poison-shooting Indian of Franklin’s own country. It is 
much the same with us. Washington Irving, we believe, has been 
known to visit in Grosvenor Square ; and so likewise have the tat- 
tooed savages of the Sandwich Islands, and Chinese brokers from 
Canton. And as to Franklin’s economical maxims, we confess we 
see nothing extraordinary either in them or their result. The 
instances are innumerable of persons acquiring by industry and fru- 
gality much greater wealth than Franklin ever possessed. Indivi- 
duals in this country, and in our own times, have risen to the pos- 
session of princely fortunes, and palaces suited to a king, by merely 
preparing blacking for our shoes. But they deserve not, on this 
account, to have their names handed down to posterity as if they 
were great and extraordinary men. We applaud their industry ; 
but we venerate not their memories. The part of Franklin’s 
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character truly extraordinary was, his capacity to unite the laborious 
pursuit of wealth, with ardent patriotism, and an inextinguishable 
thirst for knowledge. And it is in this point of view that he should 
be held up to the contemplation of mankind. Sordid, money- 
making philosophers, if such be objects of admiration, are no rari- 
ties in this age. We have chrysopoietic doctors, some with long 
beards, and some without, who understand every method under 
heaven by which a shilling can be generated, or made productive 
of other shillings. What we appear to want are persons who, 
without undervaluing the arts of wealth, regard independence 
of mind, and watchful hatred of tyranny, as something still more 
valuable, as something without which even wealth itself may prove 
a burden and a curse. Franklin was one of these. He loved to 
possess a welfurnished pocket ; but then he thought that the pos- 
session of it would be of little value, unless he lived in a country 
where no man could put his hand into it without his consent. Nor 
was this feeling merely the effect of parsimonious habits ; for Frank- 
lin was a preud and independent man, as well as calculating and 
economical. He loved freedom as much, we firmly believe, for its 
own sake, and for the sake of those intrepid and manly virtues 
which it generates, as he valued it for its natural tendency to 
promote national wealth, and multiply those conveniences and 
enjoyments which diiluse happiness among the great body of the 
people. Though his feelings were not of the most sensitive kind, 
he appeared to experience considerable delight in witnessing 
the increasing comforts and pleasures of the industrious poor ; 
they were a testimony to the yalue of his own virtues, and of 
the maxims he laboured to render popular. Genins and intel- 
lectual power always command our admiration for whatever end 
they may be exerted : but they challenge something more as often 
as, descending from the dazzling pursuits of reputation, they bend 
an anxious eye on the miseries of mankind, and labour with ear- 
nestness to remove them. For example, who can refuse to admire 
the genius that created Don Juan, the Satyricon, or the Aloysia, 
though humanity is likely to reap but little benefit from the adven- 
tures of the licentious Spaniard, the libertinism of the court of 
Nero, or the inconceivable profligacy of Meursius’s heroines. But 
is this admiration so intense and pleasurable as that which springs 
up involuntarily in the mind at the bare mention of the name of 
Howard ; the name which suggests innumerable pilgrimages to the 
shrines of misery, to lessen the sum of human suffering, to remove 
unnecessary bitterness even from deserved punishment ? No less 
intent than Howard on the propagation of happiness, Franklin eul- 
tivated a more productive soil. His countrymen were a rude in- 
dustrious people, who wanted but two things to make them flourish- 
ing and happy ; and Franklin, who perceived that those two things 
were knowledge and liberty, had the genius and the virtue necessary 
to diffuse the one, and contend succes fully for the other. To his 
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labours, America owed her earliest public libraries aud colleges ; 
to his sagacity, in great part, her achievement of independence ; to 
his genius and invention, her greatest claims to reputation for 
science ; and, exclusive of these first-rate considerations, it was 
to his coutrivazce and ingenuity that she first owed the lighting up 
of her cities, and the economical and comfortable warming of her 
private apartments. 

Excepting those few blemishes which we have thought it our duty 
to point out in his character, Franklin was the model of a good 
citizen, plain and humble in his social, proud and unbending in his 
political relations. Largely acquainted with the wisdom of past 
and present times, he felt that in judging of the various contrivances 
which men have resorted to for securing the happiness of society, 
he was entitled to much deference ; and he could net always con- 
ceal the disdain he harboured for the juggling mountebanks whom 
he sometimes saw at the head of human affairs. Notwithstanding his 
injudicious remarks on the ingratitude of commonwealths, which 
may, perhaps, be attributed after all to the peevishness of old age, he 
was all his life a rigid republican. No other goverrment, he well 
knew, could possibly secure to man his natural dignity, or provide 
those incitements to ambition, which rouse and maintain the energies 
of genius, never socapable of steady indefatigable exertion, as when 
they carry their aim towards the summit of all earthly glory and 
power. [nail proud minds, there is a grating sense of inferiority 
under all governments directed by hereditary cl 
longing look cast towards the throne is rebellious and treasonable. 
In republics it is virtuous to aim at the highest dignities. There, 
20 man, let him be born in circumstances ever so humble, ever so 


iiefs, where every 


untoward or unpromising, can be considered as excluded, by some 
ruling star, from all hope of wielding tie sovereignty of the state. 
There, hereditary castes, entailed dignities and titles, stifle not his 
aspirations ; wicked and absurd privileges insult not his understand- 
ing; factitious greatness mocks not his genius. There the highest of- 
fice of the state lies pillowed on glory in the centre of millions of wor- 
shippers, to be approached and possessed by the most worthy, but 
still periodically accessible, aud therefore ever diffusing an animating 
invigorating influence. In this light, Franklin contemplated go- 
vernment: as a thing intended originally for the good of all, and then 
only answering the end designed, when it fultilled every practicable 
wish of those who instituted it. 

Major Cartwright, whose whole life was a series of abortive at- 
tempts at doing good, might notwithstanding this be the subject of 
an instructive volume ; but how much more instructive and complete 
is the example of Franklin, who scarcely ever undertook anything 
that he did not perform, and whose undertakings were almost always 
of the greatest magnitude! His life was full of action and vieissi- 
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tude ; was connected with the most glorious events ; was consist- 
ent ; was virtuous. His biography, therefore, can never fail to be 
highly instructive. For as his life was diversified and full of in- 
terest, the faithful picture of it must be so likewise. 


The work before us we consider to be the production of an able 
and veracious writer. It takes up the thread of Franklin’s story 
at the beginning, and pursues it with pleasing brevity through all 
its details both public and private. Apparently quite free from 
prejudice, the author has attempted to describe Franklin exactly 
as he was, to put his actions in their true light, and to attribute to 
them their due influence in producing the liberation and prosperity 
of America; and in our opinion he has been very successful. His 
style of narration is clear and agreeable, and calculated, from a 
certain amenity and benignity which it every where breathes, to 
impress upon one’s mind a very pleasing idea of the writer. He 
seems, moreover, to have formed a very correct estimate of Frank- 
lin’s abilities ; and when he touches upon his failings, he appears 
to do it with a kind of filial regret, obeying the dictates of truth, 
but obeying them without that glee and alacrity which some men 
feel when they can safely indulge in censuring great men. In one 
word, he has produced an excellent little work, which we have great 
pleasure in recommending to as many of our readers as delight in 
that most instructive branch of literature—biography. 





SONG. 


Air—‘* The Streamlet.”’ 


Near a bank, where fair Emma reclined, 
A streamlet flow’d gently along, 

Where often her languishing ringlets she twined, 
And enchanted the woods with her song. 


The zephyr that play’d on its wave, 
Hung wantonly o’er the sweet strain, 

And stole through the rocks of a wild mossy cave 
To breathe it in echo again. 


The blue liquid curls of the breeze 
Impatiently linger’d their stay, 

Till the transport of music their ripplings would seize, 
And melt them in murmurs away. 


There, oft on this streamlet she ’d gaze, 
Till the magic that beam’d from her eye, 
Would arrest the eareer of iis serpentine maze, 
And release it again with a sigh. 





THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE LAW OF LIBEL 
IN ENGLAND AND IN INDIA. 


No. V. 
Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


Amone barbarous nations, and in rude ages, the crime of seditious 
libel is unknown ; it implies the use of a weapon too delicate, and 
the contemplation of objects too remote and abstract, for their gross 
capacities and feelings. With the progress of civilization, as men 
begin to perceive the errors of their rulers, and to scan measures 
which do not immediately affeet their persons or properties, they 
essay their power of checking the rigour and modifying the designs 
of Government by the clandestine publication of strictures on its 
proceedings. But then the weight of Government is so prepon- 
derant, that such attempts are crushed whenever their authors are 
discovered ; the same gigantic strength is employed to chastise the 
most respectable and the meanest antagonist, and no distinction is 
made, whether the offensive matter is of the most temperate and 
merited, the most harmless and venial, or the most furious and hos- 
tile description ; the same power feels the smart, estimates the 
injury, and proportions the punishment. The rising intelligence 
and awakened sympathy of the people soon put an end to this reign 
of terror, and interpose an impartial judge of the fact between the 
accuser and the penalty which he seeks to draw down on the head 
of the accused. But a long, long period intervenes before this 
nominally independent judge—the jwry—becomes really independ- 
ent, impartial, and capable of balancing all the considerations on 
which a verdict in cases of libel ought to depend. “ It is,” said 
Mr. Erskine, * “ because the liberty of the press resolves into this 
great issue, that it has been in every country the ast liberty which 
subjects have been able to wrest from power. Other liberties are 
held under Government, but the liberty of opinion keeps Govern- 
ments themselves in due subjection to their duties. ‘This has pro- 
duced the martyrdom of truth in every age, and the world has 
been only purged from ignorance with the innocent blood of those 
who have enlightened it.” To the same purpose, De Lolme: “ And, 
indeed, this privilege is that which has been obtained by the 
English nation with the greatest difficulty, and latest, in point of 
time, at the expense of the executive power. Freedom was in every 
other respect already established, when the English were still, with 
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regard to the public expression of their sentiments, under restraints 
that may be called despotic.” The state of the law regarding libel 
affords, therefore, one of the best criterions of the political and 
moral condition of a nation, to which a higher place in the scale of 
excellence may be assigned in proportion as it abstaius from mak- 
ing that impalpable crime the object of temporal penalties. 

In taking a rapid review of cases of seditious libel, we cannot 
ascend higher than the reign of Henry VIL. in which, it has been 
already mentioned, that Sir W. Stanley was executed for expressing, 
as his private opinion, an incontrovertible truth, that the hereditary 
right to the crown was in the house of York, and not in that of 
Lancaster ; and that some of the meaner sort were “ caught up 
and hanged ” for dispersing libels consequent upon that tyrannous 
act. The succeeding reign showed how far it was possible to carry 
the rage of persecution for opinion. By stat. 26, Hen. VIIL, c. 
13., it was made high treason if any one did maliciously wish well, 
or desire by words, or writing, or by craft imagine, invent, practise, 
or attempt any bodily harm to the person of the King, Queen, or of 
their heir-apparent, to deprive them of their dignity, title, or name ; 
or if any did slanderously and maliciously publish, and pronounce, 
by express writing or words, that the King was heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, or usurper, &c. By stat. 28., Hen. VIIL., c. 7, it was made 
high treason if any one procured, or did any thing by words, writing, 
print, or deed, for the repeal or avoidance of that act; or if any 
one, by words, writing, imprinting, or any other exterior act, 
directly or indirectly, accepted, took, judged, or believed the mar- 
riages with Queen Catherine and Anne to have been good and law- 
ful ; or slandered the sentences of the Archbishop therein ; or took, 
accepted, named, or called any of their children legitimate ; or 
craftily imagined, invented, or attempted, by colour of any pretence, 
to deprive the King, Queen, or their heirs, or those the King should 
appoint, of any of their titles, styles, or regal power ; andif any being 
required, by commissioners properly authorised, to make oath, to 
answer such questions as should be objected tohim, upon any clause, 
article, sentence, or word in that act, did contemptuously refuse to 
make such oath, or, after making it, refuse to answer, he should be 
guilty of high treason.* 

By stat. 1, Edw. VI. c. 12, it was ordained, that if any person, 
“ by open preaching, express words or sayings,” affirmed any thing 
in derogation of the King’s titles or prerogatives, he should, for the 
first offence, forfeit all his goods and chattels, and suffer imprison- 
ment during the King’s pleasure ; for the second offence, forfeit the 
issues and profits of his lands, benefices, and other spiritual pro- 
motions, for life, with his goods and chattels, and be iuprisoned 
during life ; the third offence to be high treason. But if the above 


* 4. Reeves’ Hist. Eng, Law, 275. 
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offences were committed by writing, printing, overt deed or act, 
it was high treason for every offence.* Similar provisions are con- 
tained in the | and 2 Philip and Mary ¢.9. By an earlier act of the 
same session, to speak slanderous news of the King, Queen, or any 
common person, was punishable with the loss of both ears ; and if 
it was by book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing, the offender was 
to have his right hand stricken off. 

In 1519, John Udale was capitally prosecuted for publishing, 
anonymously, ‘ A Demonstration of Discipline.’ He was sentenced 
to death, but died in prison, in 1592, “ quite heart-broken with 
sorrow and grief.” When brought up for judgment, he said : 

* No judgment inlaw ought to be given in case of felony, but upon a party 
first found guilty thereof by a verdict of twelve men; but [am not so; for 
proof whereof I pray you it may be remembered, that your Lordship gave the 
jury in issue only for the trial of the fact, whether I were author of such a 
book, and freed them from inquiring the intent, without which there is no 
felony.’....‘ I acknowledge the record against me, but I appeal to your Lord- 
ship's conseience whether you delivered not unto them (the jury) speeches to 
this effect: ** As forthe felony, you are not so much to inquire, but only whe- 
ther he made the beok, leaving the felony to us.”’ 


Here is one of the earliest instanees of that monstrous usurpa- 
tion of the functions of the jury which it required more than twe 
hundred years to put down, and for the retention of which, Lords 
Mansfield, Thurlow, Kenyon, and all the Judges contended to the 
last. 

In 1612, Bartholomew Legett was burnt in Smithfield for Arzan- 
tem; and in the same year, Edward Wightman for Arianism, 
mixed with various wild fancies; as that he, Wightman, was the 
Holy Ghost, &e. Fuller in his Church History says, that the people 
“ beheld them with compassion, not minding the demerit of the 
guilt which deserved the same.” 


In 1629, Sir John Elliott, Denzil Hollis, eo Benjamin Valentine, 
were prosecuted in the Court of King’s Bench 1 -ditious speeches 
in Parliament. The prisoners denied the jurisdiction, and judgment 
was given upon a nihil dicit, by Jones, as follows : 


nn 


Mhe matter of the information by the confession of the defendants, is ad- 
mitted to be true, and we think their plea to the jurisdiction insufficient for 
the matter and manner of it ; and we hereby will not draw the TRUE LIBERTIES 
of Parliament into question,—to wit, for such matiers which they do and 
speak in a parliamentary manner. But in this case, there was a conspiracy 
between the defendants to slander the estate, and to raise sedition and disorder 
between the King, his peers, and peeple ; and this was not a parliamentary 
course. All the judges, except one, have resolved the statute of 4 Hen. VIII. 
to be a private act, and to extend to Strode only. But every member of Par- 
hiament shall have such privileges as are there mentioned ; but they have no 
privilege to speak at their pleasure. The Parliament is a high court, there- 
fore it ought not to be disorderly, but ought to give good example to other 
courts. If a judge of one court should rail upon the state or clergy, he is 


* Ibid, 489.—See a description of such mutilation inflicted in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth for a pasquinade.—Fortunes of Nigel, LIL. 175. 
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punishable for it. A member of Parliament may charge any great officer of 
the state with any particular offence ; but this was a malicious accusation in 
the generality of all the officers of state ; therefore the matter contained within 
the information is a great offence, and punishable in this court.’ 

They were fined and imprisoned during the King’s pleasure. In 
justifying this invasion of the liberty of speech in Parliament,’ no 
more sophistry was required than in numberless instances of the 
invasion of the liberty of the press. 

In 1629, Mr. Richard Chambers was tried in the Court of Star 
Chamber, on an information preferred by the Attorney-General, 
for having said, when examined as a witness by the Privy-Council, 
that the merchants of England were more wrung and screwed than 
in any part of the world, not excepting Turkey. He was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 2000/., and subscribe a submission. 


In 1630, Dr. Alexander Leighton was proceeded against in the 
Star Chamber for being the author of ¢ An Appeal to the Parlia- 
ment, or a Plea against Prelacy,’ and sentenced to be whipt, stand 
in the pillory, have one ear cut off, one side of his nose slit, branded 
on one cheek with the letters S.S., (stirrer up of sedition,) and 
seven days afterwards, his sores being healed, to be again whipt, 
stand in the pillory, have his other ear cut off, the other side of his 
nose slit, and his other cheek branded ; all which was executed, as 
minutely noted in Archbishop Laud’s ‘ Diary.’ 

In 1633, the learned Prynne, for his ‘ Histriomastic,’ in which 
it was said he alluded to the Queen’s having acted in a pastoral at 
Somerset House, though that took place after the publication of 
liis book, was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, pillory, loss of 
both ears, and to pay a fine of 5000/. 

In 1634, Lord Balmerino was tried in the Court of Justiciary, in 
Scotland, for high treason, in being the author of a petition, which 
was never subscribed nor presented ; sentenced to death, and, after 
suffering a long imprisonment, pardoned. Gordon of Buckie, who 
had been engaged in the murder of the Earl of Murray, was (by 
an exercise of that power which the judges of Scotland still pos- 
sess!) appointed on the jury as a sure man; but, on the contrary, 
he exerted himself earnestly, “ with tears streaming down his aged 
cheeks,” to save the prisoner. The jury were equally divided ; 
but Traquair, their chancellor, (foreman,) though a Secretary of 
State, urged that it belonged to them only to judge of facts, and 
to leave to the court to decide what crime they amounted to, and 
decided the fate of the prisoner by his casting vote. 

In 1637, Prynne was again tried in the Star Chamber, with Bast- 
wick, a physician, and Burton, a clergyman, for several libels. 
Prynne begged that the Bishops, being parties, might retire from 
the court; to which the Lord Keeper replied : 

‘In good faith it is a sweet motion, is it not? Herein you are become 
libellous. And if you should thus libel all the lords and reverend judges, as 
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you do the most reverend prelates, by this your plea, you would have none to 
pass sentence upon you for your libelli, because they are partiés.’ 

Prynne’s counsel (Holt) avowed to the court that he durst not 
set his hand to his client’s answer, and the court would not receive 
it under the prisoner’s hand! Bastwick was exactly in the same 
predicament. His counsel would not sign his answer, but he of- 
fered it to the court upon his oath. Burton’s answer was signed, 
but referred to the Judges, who rejected it as impertinent and 
libellous. So the cause was taken pro confesso against them all ; 
and they were all flogged, stood in the pillory, lost both ears, (the 
little that remained of Prynne’s being closely cut off,*) and sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. ‘The places of their imprison- 
ment were afterwards changed by an order of council to Jersey, 
Guernsey, and the Scilly Isles. Feb. 22, 1640, the House of Com- 
mons resolved, that the sentence given against Prynne, in the Star 
Chamber, Feb. 17, 9 Car., is illegal, and given without just cause, 
and ought to be reversed ; and that Mr. Prynne ought to be dis- 
charged of the fine of 5000/., &c. &c. ; that he ought to have repa- 
ration, &c. ; that the sentence given against Mr. Prynne, 14th June 
1637, 13 Car., is illegal, and given without any just cause, and 
therefore ought to be reversed. Prynne and Burton were escorted 
into London by ten thousand persons, with boughs and flowers in 
their hands, which they strewed in the way. 


In the same year, 1637, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, was tried 
in the same court for receiving a private letter, written five years 
before, from Lambert Osbaldiston, master of Westminster school, 
reflecting on Archbishop Laud. The crime of Williams lay in not 
revealing the guilt of his correspondent, and he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 5000/. to the King, and 3000/, to the Archbishop, to 
be imprisoned during the King’s pleasure, and to make submission. 
Osbaldiston was fined 5000/. to the King, and 5000/. for damages 
to the Archbishop, and to stand in the pillory, but he made his 
escape. 

In the same year, John Lilburne, Prynne’s clerk, for publishing 
libels, printed in Holland, and refusing to take an oath of inquisi- 
tion to answer all interrogatories that should be put to him, was 
whipt from the Fleet-prison to Westminster Hall ; and there, while 
standing in the pillory, he continued to rail till an order came from 
the Star Chamber, then sitting, that he should be gagged. In 1642, 
he was taken prisoner by the King’s troops at Edge-hill, and in- 
dicted of high treason, but rescued by the Parliament’s threat of 
retaliation. Being incurably addicted to attacking the existing 
Government with his pen and tongue, he was banished by the Long 
Parliament, but returned to England under the protectorate. Crom- 





* Mr. Southey is facetious on Prynne’s ‘‘ picking up the stumps of his ears 
in the days of his sober repentance.’’—Quart. Rev. No. 57. p. 206. 
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well, however, was not more patient of his libels, but had him tried 
by a jury for high treason in 1649. But Lilburne insisting with 
invincible spirit that the jury were judges of the law as well as the 
fact of his being the author of the publications laid in the indict- 
ment, obtained a verdict of Not guilty. ‘ Extraordinary were the 
acclamations for the prisoner’s deliverance, as the like had not been 
seen in England ; which acclamations, and loud-rejoicing expres- 
sions, went quite through the streets with him to the very gates 
of the town, and for joy the people caused that night abundance 
of bonfires to be made all up and down the streets.” Notwith- 
standing this acquittal, Lilburne was detained in prison several years, 
and at last died a Quaker before the restoration. 

From this period to the death of Cromwell, no state prisoner 
had the benefit of trial by jury, except Sindercome, who had un- 
dertaken to assassinate him. In 1656, Sir H. Vane was questioned 
before the Council, and, without further trial, imprisoned in Caris- 
brook castle, for a book entitled, ‘ A Healing Question propounded 
and resolved, upon oceasion of the late Publie and seasonable Call 
to Humiliation, in order to Love and Union amongst the Honest 
Party.’ The High Court of Justice consisted of upwards of fifty 
jndges; and when Sir Henry Slingsby, in 1658, desired to be tried 
by a jury, the Lord President Lisle replied: “ We are all here 


your jury, as well as your judges. We are the number of two or 


three juries. And your jury is well known, for they are chosen by 
the Parliament. You are to plead to your indictment.” On his 
making a second demand fora jury, the Lord President said: “ Acts 
of Parliament make justice and law ; they are both. ‘They think 
fit to change the custom of trinis that have been in former times, 
” Tinume’s apology for the aboli- 


and al] persons must submit to it. 
tion of jury trial is as follows: 

‘If no other method of conviction had been devised during this illegal and 
unpopular government, all its enemies were assured of entire impunity. And 
to every man but himself, and to himself, except where necessity required the 
contrary, the law was the great rule of conduct and behaviour. High Courts 
of Justice were created to try those who had engaged in conspiracies and in- 
surrections against the Protector’s authority, and whom he could not safely 
commit to the verdict of juries. This subsequent usurpation was the effect 
of necessity,’ &e. 

The doctrine of Lisle, that Acts of Parliament are the standard 
of what is just and unjust, is precisely that which his contemporary, 
Hobbes, had not long before given to the world; while the admis- 
sion of Hume, that a usurper is under the “ necessity” of perpe- 
trating any act, however unjust, that may conduce to the stability 
of his usurped authority, and is absolved from the plainest rules 
of natural justice—even that which forbids any man to be judge in 
his own cause, when he cannot “ safely” conform to them—as 
plainly accords with the principles of Machiavel. The one con- 
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founds the distinction between right and wrong, the other dis- 
regards it. 

Notwithstanding the many proofs that Cromwell entertained a 
just sense of the extremely precarious tenure by which he held his 
power, and that he neither overlooked printed attacks on his mea- 
sures nor subjected their authors to a fair trial, but imprisoned 
them after acquittal, or without trial, it has not been uncommon 
to represent him as insensible to the sting of libels, and tolerating 
the licentiousness of the press. ‘Thus the writer of the article* be- 
fore quoted supposes him to have said: ‘* My government is not 
worth preserving if it cannot stand against paper shot,” and 
proceeds : 

‘ The sagacious usurper, accordingly, trusted to the strong arm of power, 
and never prosecuted for libels ; but a good government, founded upon free 
principles, and planted in the hearts of the people by the blessings they con- 
ferred ttpon them, would have far less to fear from paper shot than the mili- 
tary despotism of Cromwell, who, after all, lived to feel that the press is the 
appointed scourge of evil rulers, when 17 dared to tell him in the face of the 
country, that the people could only enter upon the inheritance of their birth- 
right by his death.’ 

Now, the author of ‘ Killing no Murder,’ whether Colonel Titus, 
or some other, was so far from daring to do any such thing, that he 
most carefully concealed himself, and bafiled the strictest search 
which Cromwell’s police could make for him, not trusting to the pro- 
tection of “ the country” against “ the scourge of an evil ruler.” 
But the speech attributed to Cromwell, whereby hangs this gra- 
tuitous compliment, is probably a confused echo of what he said of 
Harrington’s ‘ Oceana,’ which was inscribed to himself, and offered 
him as a tempting model of aCommonwealth: “ The gentleman had 
like to trepan me out of my power, but what I got by the sword 
I will not quit for a little paper shot.” 

After the restoration, the use of juries was revived, but their 
ignorance and corruption made the institution generally seem but a 
vain form which opposed no obstacle to the career of oppression. 
The inefficacy of the lega! safeguards which existed in those days 
to exclude tyranny, affords strong grounds for inculeating the duty 
of incessant vigilance and self-control on the part of all who are 
clothed with authority or influence, lest, while they respect the 
letter, they offend against the spirit, of those institutions on which 
the national welfare is founded. With the same laws there may 
be a great difference between the moral qualities possessed, and 
the happiness enjoyed, in one age or country and another. On the 
other hand, perhaps too much of the improvement whith succeeded 
the revolution has been ascribed to men and too little to laws. 

‘ The point of time, (says Blackstone,) at which I would choose to fix the 
theoretical perfection of our public law, is in the year 1679, after the Habeas 


* * Edinburgh Review,’ No. 53, p. 121. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 10. 2G 
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Corpus Act was passed, and that for Licensing the Press had expired ; though 
the years which immediately followed it were times of great practical oppres- 
sion. It is far from my intention to palliate or defend many very iniquitous 
proceedings, contrary to all law, in that reign, through the artifice of wicked 
politicians, both in and out of employment. What seems incontestible is 
this, that by the lam, as it then stood: (notwithstanding some invidious, nay, 
dangerous branches of the prerogative have since been lopped off, and the rest 
more clearly defined,) the people had as large a portion of real liberty as is 
consistent with « state of society ; and sufficient power residing in their own 
hands to assert and preserve that liberty if invaded by the royal prerogative. 
For which I need but appeal to the memorable catastrophe of the next reign. 
For when King Charles's deluded brother attempted to enslave the nation, 
he found it was beyond his power; the people both could and did resist him, 
and in consequence of such resistance obliged him to quit his enterprize and 
his throne together.’ 

Upon which Mr. Fox, admitting the correctness of the state- 
ment, exclaims: “ How vain then, how idle, how presumptuous, is 
the opinion that Jaws can do everything ! and how weak and per- 
nicious the maxim founded upon it, that measures, not men, are to 
be attended to!” Doubtless both are to be attended to; and it 
would be as wrong to reject a good measure because it came from 
Caius, as it would be to accept a bad measure because it originated 
with Titus. But the large acknowledgment which Blackstone 
himself makes, that “ some invidious, nay dangerous, branches of 
the prerogative have since been lopped off, and the rest more 
clearly defined,” is quite incompatible with the “ perfection” 
ascribed to the constitution from 1679 to 1688. ‘The mere ex- 
istence of a doubt in Westminster Hall, as to the King’s power of 
arresting the law of the land by non obstante, was an immense im- 
perfection, and occasioned half the evils of the reign of James II. 
The refusal of counsel to prisoners on trial for high treason, a pri- 
vilege which was not conceded till 1695, and which was resisted 
on this very ground, that before the revolution, “ the fault was not 
in the laws but in the men,” * was also a very great imperfection. 
Would the seven bishops have been acquitted of libel, but for the 
exertions of the counsel, the ablest men then at the bar? Would 
Russell, Sydney, and so many other martyrs, have been illegally 
convicted and executed, if counsel had been allowed to instruct 
and animate the jury, while they over-awed the bench? When 
Sydney asked counsel on the point of there being one witness, he 
was told that was a point of fact. When he desired counsel on 
the question, whether conspiring to levy war was treason, the 
Chief Justice said: “ You had as good ask me whether the first 
chapter of Littleton be law.” Who has not been struck with this 
affecting and sublime incident in the trial of Lord Russell ? 


‘ Lorp RusseLt.—May I have somebody to write, to help my memory ? 


‘ Lorp Cuter Justice.—Any of your servants shall assist you in writing 
anything you please for you. 





* Speech of Attorney-General Treby, 5 ‘ Parl. Hist.’ 659. 
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* Lorp Russeti.—My wife is here, my Lord, to do it.* 

Lorp Cuirr Justice.—If my Lady please to give herself the trouble.’ 

Lord Russell’s challenges of jurors, for want of freehold, were re- 
jected ; and the Attorney-General’s challenges for the same cause, 
on the trial of Fitzbarris, admitted. Sir John Hawles+ shows other 
instances in which prisoners were ensnared and overpowered for 
want of professional assistance, and well observes: “ I doubt it 
will be suspected in this case and many others, they (the judges) 
did not make the most of their client’s (the prisoner’s) case, nay, 
generally have betrayed their poor client, to please, as they 
apprehended, their better client, the king.’ “ By the law, as it 
then stood,” therefore, the people were far from enjoying “ as large 
a portion of real liberty as is consistent with a state of society.” 

The proof that they possessed such a measure of liberty drawn 
from the expulsion of James II., is by no means conclusive. The 
earlier attempts of John and Charles roused a more spirited, though 
less unanimous resistance ; and if James had been content to rule 
a nation of Protestant slaves, he would have prosecuted his enter- 
prize with a better chance of success, and at least have protracted 
the struggle. Nor was it by the exercise of any political power, 
residing in the hands of the people, that they asserted and pre- 
served their liberty. It was by the suppression or obstruction of all 
the organs by which that power is lawfully expressed, that the 
people were driven to interpose their physical force in order to 
chase the tyrant from his throne. If the press had been free, if 
that single branch of the constitutional power of the people had 
been left in their hands, it might not have been necessary to resort 
to so severe aremedy. It was, then, by the development of the 
latent energies of the constitution that the Revolntion was brought 
about ; and yet it has been since appealed to for the purpose of 
showing that all its ordinary functions were then in full vigour and 
activity. 

‘Wasit, (said Mr. Canning,) by meetings such as these (at Manchester, &c.) 
that the Revolution was brought about, that grand event, to which our an- 
tagonists are so fond of referring? Was it by meetings in St. George’s 
Fields, &c. &c.?_ No—1r was BY THE MEETINGS OF CORPORATIONS IN THEIR 
CORPORATE CAPACITY ,—by the assembly of bodies recognized of the state,—by 
the interchange of opinions among portions of the community known to each 
other, and capable of estimating each other’s views and characters. Do we 
want a more striking mode of remedying grievances than this? Do we re- 
quire a more animating example? And cid it remain for the reformers of the 
present day to strike out the course by which alone Great Britain could make 
and keep herself free ?’ t 





* Thus disfigured bythe version of Sir John Dalrymple.—*: I ask none (no 
hand) but that of the lady who sits by me.” 

+ * Remarks on the Trials of Edward Fitzharris, Stephen College, Count 
Koningsmark, the Lord Russell, Colonel Sydney, Henry Cornish, and Charles 
Bateman ; as also on the Earl of Shaftesbury’s Grand Jury, Wilmer’s Homine 
Repligiando, and the award of execution against Sir Thomas Armstrong.’ 

t Speech at Liverpool, 1820. 
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A REQUIEM FOR THE BRAVE. 


Weep not for the brave! Weep not for the brave! 
Their last good fight is fought ; 
Calmly they sleep by their own bright blue wave ; 
They died as heroes ought. 
Calm they are looking down 
From blessed regions, now, 
With the Martyrs’ starry crown 
Bound on each glorious brow— 
Then weep not for the brave! 


The bursting of the shell, and the dread shock 
Of the exploding mine, 
The fierce wild ‘* Allah Hu,” that seem'd to mock 
The Christian songs divine, 
Is now to them no more 
Than the dream of a troubled sleep ; 
Than the storm that has passed o’er 
To those on the tranquil deep— 
Then weep not for the brave ! 





Weep not for the brave! weep not for the brave! 
We do not weep for those 
Who, in other days, found an immortal grave 
Amidst their country’s foes. 
Who of Numantia old 
Thinks now with timid sighs ? 
No! but her fate more stirs the bold 
Than a thousand victories— 
Then weep not for the brave ! 


Shades of the mighty fallen! whose renown 
Hallows both earth and sea, 
Come from the waves of Salamis! !ook down 
From great Thermopyle ! 
Look on yon desolate shore ; 
Yon blacken’d wall o’erthrown ! 
There Greeks have fallen once more 
With a glory like your own. 
‘Then weep not for the brave ! 
Their hour was come; 
*T is sweet to die for, when we cannot save, 
Our native home. 
Begnagp WYCLIFFE. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO THE HOSPICE OF GREAT 
ST. BERNARD. 


Few intelligent or curious travellers pass Martigny without di- 
verging from their route to ascend the Great St. Bernard. During 
the fine season, this is by no means a very arduous undertaking, as 
the numbers of our fair countrywomen who have accomplished it, 
sufficiently show. The passage is interesting on account of its ce- 
lebrated convent, whose inhabitants have acquired a well-merited 
reputation for their benevolent and disinterested exertions in the 
cause of humanity ; and also as being the difficult path by which, 
in 1800, Napoleon conducted his army to the victory of Marengo, 
and the conquest of Italy. In addition to these considerations, the 
circumstance of the Hospice of St. Bernard being the highest in- 
habited spot in Europe, and, with reference to the line of perpetual 
congelation, perhaps in the world, attracts many to the spot. Ac- 
cording to M. de Saussure, the Hospice is situated 1257 toises, or 
7542 French feet, above the level of the sea. The ascent on mules 
occupies about ten hours, including a halt to refresh the cattle. 
The passage exhibits that grandeur of scenery and picturesque 
beauty which distinguish Switzerland in general, and more espe- 
cially the Alpine regions. The villages which are passed through 
at intervals, are filthy and miserable, like all the hamlets in the 
Valais, and the population are a melancholy picture of poverty, 
wretchedness, cretinism and goitres. As far as the village of 
Liddes, which is about half way, the ascent is easy, and the 
country cultivated. The road soon after begins to get more steep 
and broken, and the landscape assumes a more barren and wild 
aspect, until at length the traveller finds himself amidst frowning 
heights, terrific precipices, and perpetual snows. The difficulties 
and dangers of this passage have been greatly exaggerated; the 
ascent is so easy and the path so practicable, that the traveller 
needs not once get off his mule. It is by no means dangerous in 
summer, and the places where a faua-pas might not be made with 
impunity are very few. In winter, of course, the depth of the 
snow, which equalises the surface of the country, and incapacitates 
the traveller from perceiving the perils by which he is environed, 
renders the passage very hazardous, and accordingly, notwith- 
standing the benevolent labours of the monks, scarcely a winter 
passes without some lives being lost ; for, notwithstanding its dan- 
gers, the pass is very much frequented, as it saves an immense 
round about to those who have to pass between Italy and the Va- 
lais, The terrible avalanches which fall in winter and in the 
beginning of spring, and the towrmentes, or whirlwinds of snow, 
constitute the chief dangers of this passage. The rain which falls 
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in the valley, becomes sleet as the traveller ascends, and ultimately 
snow ; and the different stages of this process are plainly perceptible. 
This sort of weather, if it does not add to the beauty of the scene, 
at least gives the traveller the advantage of seeing it clad in all its 
wintry horrors, without the actual evils which attend an expedition 
to it in winter. 

The Hospice is situated at the highest part of the pass, which is 
there contracted into a narrow valley. It is a large, long, and ir- 
regular building, containing much room, sombre in its aspect, yet 
cheering as rising out of the chill and comfortless waste which sur- 
rounds it. Here, rich and poor, Jews, Pagans, and Christians— 
persons of all ages, sexes, sorts, and conditions—are received with 
a kindness and courtesy which know no distinctions ; their wants 
are supplied and their sufferings are assuaged, no prying questions 
are asked, no remuneration is demanded, none is received. Ina 
corner of the little chapel stands a box, into which those who can 
afford it, and who please, may drop their contributions for the sup- 
port of this admirable institution, but no hint is given, not even is 
the existence of the box indicated to the guest; if he finds it out 
and contributes, it is entirely voluntary, and the right hand knows 
not what the left has given. 

In the chapel is interred Desaix, who fell a conqueror at Ma- 
rengo. A handsome monument in relief, representing the death of 
the General, was erected to his memory by his brother in arms, 
Napoleon. It is said, that Desaix and Napoleon entered into an 
agreement, that in the event of either falling in battle, he should 
be interred on the top of St. Bernard by the survivor. It is im- 
possible to say how far this may be founded on fact, but it seems 
more probable that Napoleon caused Desaix to be interred there as 
a sort of memorial of the passage of the army. The Prussians ac- 
cuse Napoleon of having caused Desaix to be assassinated, but no 
credit can be attached to so improbable a story. That Desaix was 
the real conqueror at Marengo is most certain. Napoleon had lost 
the battle, and was actually in retreat, the Austrian general consi- 
dered the battle as won, and imprudently extended his flanks ; at this 
juncture, Desaix, who had crossed the little St. Bernard, suddenly 
charged his left flank and forced it, whilst Napoleon forced the centre. 
The glory of the battle then was Desaix’s, and the First Consul 
was about as much the winner of it as Wellington was of Waterloo, 
the Prussians in the latter case having done nearly what Desaix did 
in the former. 

Various traditions have been handed down respecting the origin 
of the Hospice, but no certain records exist on the subject. 'The 
most probable account of it seems to be, that it was established as 
a sort of post for the protection of travellers from the predatory 
bands who infested the pass, and afterwards was given up to 
monks, who took upon themselves the task of relieving travellers. 
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The establishment was formerly very wealthy, possessing lands and 
revenues more than sufficient to defray its expenses. In succeeding 
periods, however, it was stripped of these, and it now possesses no 
property but some small rents in the Valais; these, and the con- 
tributions which are raised in various countries, constitute its only 
means of fulfilling the truly admirable ends of its establishment. 
The religieux of St. Bernard are regular canons of the order of St. 
Augustine. The vows they make are chastity, poverty, and uni- 
versal and indiscriminate charity. ‘The qualifications required of 
those who enter the order are, good education, probity, and re- 
spectable standing in society. Youths possessed of these are ad- 
mitted to a noviciate of one year, after which they are examined 
by the Prevost and a Chapter, and, if found qualified, are admitted 
as canons. During their probation they assist in the menial offices 
of the establishment. ‘The functionaries are the Prevost, who is the 
superior ; the Prieur, second in authority ; the Sacristain, who has 
charge of the chapel; the Clavandier, who is steward ; the Cel- 
lerier, who is purveyor; and the Hopitalier, who superintends the 
infirmary. Of these offices, that of Prevost lasts for life, each of 
the others last for three years ; all, without exception, are conferred 
by the canons themselves, who exercise the right of universal 
suffrage. 

The Prevost being, generally, a man advanced in life, whose 
youth has been passed in the active duties of the establishment, and 
who is unable to bear the rigorous climate of the elevated regions 
of the Hospice, has permission to reside at Martigny, where there is 
a house belonging to the fraternity. Once a year, in the month of 
August, on the festival of St. Bernard, he ascends to the Hospice 
and holds a chapter for the examination of novices. The Prieur 
generally remains above, and is the chief authority. The number 
of canons is not limited, and generally consists of from twenty to 
thirty; of these, ten or twelve are generally resident at the Hospice, 
and the rest are employed on missions or the duties of the estab- 
lishment. 'The residents are almost all young men, the climate 
being too severe for those who are advanced in life. They suffer 
much from pains in the head, eyes, and ears, and from indigestion ; 
evils incident to their elevated atmosphere, and to the little exercise 
they are able to take during the greater part of the year. They 
breakfast at seven, dine at one, and sup at seven ; their meals are 
remarkably plain and simple, and the intervals between them are 
filled up by devotion, study, or cheerful conversation. Some 
of them wander over the mountains, and clamber the __loftiest 
peaks in their botanical and mineralogical pursuits; others culti- 
vate music and drawing ; and time, even in this dismal abode, never 
seems to hang heavy on their hands. They receive their guests 
with great politeness and hospitality ; their conversation is full of 
cheerfulness and intelligence, and all appearance of restraint and cere- 
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mouy is at once banished. Indeed, their intercourse with the world, 
even in this seclusion, is, during a part of the year, greater than 
that of many who dwell in the vicinity of cities ; for their visitors, 
during summer, are very numerous. As the rules of their order 
enjoin that the refectory “ shall ne’er by woman’s feet be trod,” the 
brethren have fitted up a salon in a very neat and tasteful manner, 
where they receive their lady-guests, and do the honours with much 
politesse. The salon is embellished with various drawings and 
other little decorations, presented by visitors who have experienced 
the hospitality of the monks. Amongst other gifts of this sort, 
there is a piano-forte, which was sent by a party of English, in re- 
membrance of their kind reception at the Hospice. 

The dogs of St. Bernard have long been renowned for their sa- 
gacity and their usefulness, and poetry and romance have, as usual, 
engrafted upon authenticated facts not a little of invention ; add- 
ing thereto a sufficient portion of that indispensable ingredient, the 
marvellous, to supply dainty fare to the consumers of ‘ Interesting 
Narratives’ and ‘ Providential Deliverances.’ The dogs are repre- 
sented as issuing forth alone, in the midst of storms and snows, 
carrying baskets with provisions, and conducting, nay, even dragging 
the fainting traveller to the hospitable convent. The following 
facts, as collected from the monks themselves, are given, it will be 
readily believed, with no intention of disparaging the labours of the 
very useful quadrupeds in question: 

During the winter (that is, from Novemberto May, these being 
the months when the passage of the Great St. Bernard is dangerous 
from snow and avalanches,) a servant of the Hospice, called the 
Marronnier, goes every day about noon to a place about a league 
below the convent, and half way down the mountain, where the 
monks have a small sheltered house. In the neighbourhood of this 
there is an elevated spot, which commands an extensive view down 
the pass ; he ascends this, and calls as lovdly as he can ; if he sees 
or hears nothing in reply, he returns for about a quarter of an 
hour to the hut, he then reascends and repeats his cries. This is 
repeated a third time, and then, if nothing meets his experienced 
eyes or ears, he returns to the convent, as his prolonged absence 
might occasion apprehension to the monks. This is done both on 
the Italian and Swiss side of the passage. Should the Marronnier 
not return, it is a sign either that some one requires aid, or that 
an accident has befallen himself, and others set out accordingly to 
render assistance. In his expedition he is accompanied by a dog, 
who carries a basket, with a bottle of wine and other restoratives ; 
should he meet with any one in distress, he brings him tg the con- 
vent, if he is able to preceed so far, if not, he puts him into the hut 
and goes in search of further assistance. Near the hut or refuge 
is another hovel, with grated windows, in which are deposited any 
dead bodies which may be found, that they may be recognised by 
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their friends ; and so unfavourable is the temperature there to pu- 
trefaction, that a body can remain upwards of a year before the 
process of decomposition commences. The monks do not go out 
unless their assistance is required, when they are always active and 
ready. ‘The chief use of the dogs is to guide those who go out, and 
their sagacity in discovering the path, even when it is entirely covered 
with snow, is very surprising ; some astonishing instances of this are 
recorded by the monks, who are by no means given to romance. 
They have also a very acute scent, and can smell a human body, if 
it is not very deeply covered with snow; when there is reason to 
suppose that one has been buried in an avalanche, the monks make 
use of long poles with iron spikes at the end, which they thrust 
into the snow, and they can tell, by the resistance experienced, 
whether they come in contact with a rock ora body. The number 
of dogs kept at the Hospice is usually only three or four, that 
number being considered sufficient for the service required of them, 
and the expense of keeping being very great. They are generally 
of a dark brown colour, shaggy, with black points, very large, per- 
fectly gentle and good-tempered, with a docility and comprehension 
of their business quite astonishing; they bark when they are de- 
sired, uttering a deep and loud bay, and obey the signals of their 
masters, which they seem perfectly to understand. 


After a fall of snow, the surface soon becomes hard and icy ; 
the next fall that comes rests upon this slippery foundation, and, 
after a little thaw, or the action of the sun upon it, the smallest 
agitation of the air, even the tread of a footstep, or the jingle of a 
mule’s bells, is apt to bring the whole superincumbent mass down 
with overwhelming force, filling up whole valleys. For this reason, 
the spring is the most dangerous season for avalanches. In winter, 
the great risk is from being benumbed, or losing the path; also 
from the drifting of the snow, and from the dreadful tourmentes 
which occur in the Alps ; but avalanches at this season of the year 
hardly ever happen. In spring, on the other hand, when the sun 
first begins to acquire power, avalanches are frequent, and most of 
the passages are very dangerous. Guides, however, from their 
experience, acquire a knowledge of the indications that usually 
precede these events, and can generally predict them with sufficient 
accuracy. About the Jung-Frau, and the Oberland of Bern, where 
the height of the mountains requires a greater degree of heat to 
cause avalanches, the very middle of summer is the season during 
which they occur most frequently. ‘The only sure remedy, when 
the limbs are frozen, is to rub them with snow, and to bathe them 
with ice and water, until the circulation is gradually restored ; 
spirits and sudden heat are highly dangerous. The number of 
persons annually rescued from destruction, and relieved by the 
benevolent exertions of the inhabitants of St. Bernard, is very great. 
Of these, nine out of ten are unable to make any return, but that 
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of gratitude : this the monks know well, yet their humanity is un- 
abated, and their efforts are unrelaxed. When the rank and circum- 
stances of those who enter this order, voluntarily to embrace 
poverty and privations, to encounter the dangers and terrors to 
which they must be exposed in the exercise of their duties, and to 
brave a climate so rigid and so ungenial, that even the hardiest 
constitutions cannot long withstand its severities ; when these are 
considered, it is impossible to conceive that any thing but the most 
exalted sense of duty, and the most enthusiastic and chivalrous 
devotion to the cause of humanity, could dictate a choice so full 
of hardships, and so destitute of attractions. 

The passage of Napoleon’s army over the Great St. Bernard 
occupied fifteen days in all. The guns were dismounted, and 
dragged by the men, and, from the early period of the year, (May 
15,) the trajet_was attended with much of the difficulty and dan- 
ger which belong to it in winter. Napoleon spent three days at the 
Priory of St. Bernard, at Martigny, whilst the van of the army 
passed, and was all affability and courtesy; he then advanced in 
the middle of the army, slept the first night at St. Pierre, and 
reached the Hospice the following day. He spent two hours there ; 
and, during this time, he looked over the establishment ; made 
many inquiries into its means, its details, and its ends ; frequently 
breaking off into some military remarks and questions relative to 
the situation and aspect of the pass and the country to which he 
was moving, and of which he displayed the most intimate and mi- 
nute knowledge. He was much pleased with his reception, and 
expressed himself satisfied of the utility of the establishment. 

The passage of a great army, particularly a Frencharmy, through 
a dificult and dangerous route, could not, of course, be unaccom- 
panied by romantic incidents, and numerous developments of traits. 
Passing over the many instances of individual heroism and enthu- 
siasm displayed by the army, I shall mention the following anecdote 
of its leader, which is current amongst the guides: 

In ascending the pass, the mule on which Napoleon rode stum- 
bled. By astrange coincidence, this happened at almost the only 
spot where a false step would be hazardous, and the First Consul 
would have been precipitated from a height considerably more 
fearful than that of the ‘Tarpeian rock, had not the guide of an 
officer darted forward and caught the falling hero. Napoleon de- 
sired to have his preserver for his guide, and entered into familiar 
conversation with him. Amongst other things, he asked him what 
the people said of the passage of the army. The man replied, 
“ Ma foi—we can say no good of it; it ruins us. I had begun to 
build a house, but I cannot now go on with it.’ When the army 
had crossed the passage, Napoleon told the guide not to go away 
without seeing him ; but the man, apprehensive that he would be 
put in requisition, and compelled to go on with the army, concealed 
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himself, and returned secretly to St. Pierre, his home. About 
five years afterwards, a person came to St. Pierre, and made in- 
quiries respecting a man who had guided an officer over the passage 
in 1800; and, mentioning the circumstance of his having been en- 
gaged in building a house at the time, the guide was easily found 
from these particulars ; he was asked what his house had cost him, 
and on his replying forty-eight louis, the money was paid to him. 
The recompense was certainly not very munificent, but it showed 
that the service performed was not forgotten. 


Napoleon did not make his grand road over St. Bernard, because 
at the bottom of the pass on the Italian side is a narrow defile, 
extending for several leagues, where an army might be greatly ha- 
rassed, ‘The Simplon and Mount Cenis are political roads, designed 
as channels through which two armies might be poured at once 
upon Milan and Turin, and the whole of Italy might be overrun. 
In the last years of his reign, Napoleon meditated the construction 
of aroad over St. Bernard, similar to the two others, for commercial 
convenience. The plan was made out, and on the summit of the 
passage, on the site of the ancient temple of Jupiter, was to have 
been erected an equestrian statue in bronze of the Emperor, bend- 
ing towards Italy, with the inscription—* Hannibal—Julius Cesar 
—Napoleon.” His fall prevented the execution of this amongst 
numerous other projects. 


In 1798 the Hospice of St. Bernard was occupied by a garrison 
of about 200 French troops. The advanced post of the Austrian 
army was a few miles below, on the [ftalian side. ‘The French 
army having gained some advantage, the garrisoy of St. Bernard 
placarded it in the face of the Austrians. The latter, to show how 
little they valued this bravado, advanced in considerable numbers, 
and, clambering the heights which overhung the Hospice, menaced 
it on every side. The officer who commanded the garrison was 
a good deal embarrassed at seeing himself threatened on all 
sides by a force greatly exceeding his own, but he was un homme 
de téte, and did not lose his presence of mind. He had but one 
small fie'd-piece, but he instantly manufactured a park of artillery 
of that description, familiarly termed quakers, which he planted 
ostentatiously at various .apertures, and fired his gun first at one 
side and then at the other, making a show of numerous pieces of 
ordnance. At the same time, he paraded his men out of one door and 
in at the other, in uninterrupted succession, after the fashion of a 
scanty company, performing a pageant in a country theatre. The 
ruse succeeded completely ; the Austrians thinking the French 
wee in great force, did not deem it prudent to hazard an attack, 
and retired, whilst the French and the monks laughed heartily at 
the stratagem. The same French officer behaved with great mo- 
deration in his command, under very difficult circumstances, as the 
following anecdote will show: ‘Two Austrian deserters, who came 
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to the Hospice, declared that the monks were in correspondence 
with the Austrians. ‘The commandant, with laudable forbearance, 
refused to act upon the unsupported evidence of deserters, and 
contented himself with watching the brethren closely. The fol- 
lowing morning one of the dogs of the Hospice came in witha 
scroll attached to his neck, addressed by the Austrians to the 
monks, and containing some communication relative to the motions 
of the former. This seemingly strong confirmation of the previous 
intelligence would perhaps have justified the French officer, con- 
sidering the delicate situation in which he was placed, in adopting 
very harsh and summary measures towards the fraternity. He 
summoned them before him, showed them the state of the case, 
and declared that the dogs must immediately be shot, and their 
masters consigned to the Council of War. He listened, how- 
ever, to their solemn protestations of innocence, and passed over 
the whole affair, extending his clemency even to the poor dogs. 
The explanation of the business was this:—one of the servants of 
the Hospice had fallen sick at a village on the Italian side of 
the passage, and one of the dogs, who was much attached to 
him, was in the habit of daily going down to pay him a visit ; on 
his return from one of these friendly expeditions, he was intercepted 
by the Austrians, and was made the bearer of the above mentioned 
despatch, which was intended to confirm the previously concerted 


story of the two deserters. 





MORNING IN SUMMER.—A SONNET. 


(Written in the suburbs of London.) 


Tue cool air, kissing soft my temples, tells 
The sun hath scarce resumed his arrows bright 
And fiery, hence to chase dark-tressed Night, 
With whom, this season warm, most pleasure dwells ; 
And lo! I hear the tongue of busy bells 
Counting the hour in yonder city wide, 
And waking other sounds on every side 
Where Quiet scarce at night her steps compels. 
From many dark-brow’d domes the smokes ascend, 
And soil the golden-tinted robe of morn, 
Telling where wrinkled labour still doth bend, 
As oft as heaven’s new rays the earth adorn ; 
While music oft those prison’d warblers lend, 
That, from their native woods far, sing forlorn. 
Bion. 





ON MOHAMMED AND THE KORAN, 


Ir is our intention in the present article to give some account of 
Mohammed and the work in which he laid down his principles, and 
to show the influence they exerted on the people by which they 
were adopted. But before we proceed to Mohammed himself, we 
must first shortly turn our attention to the country in which he 
lived, and the religion which prevailed at and prior to that time. 

Arabia was from the earliest period peopled by the Semites, or 
the offspring of Sem ; * and the testimony of Scripture, which proves 
the antiquity of the Arabs, is confirmed by their manners and lan- 
guage. Inthe classics, there is very little to be found concerning 
the ancient Arabs, because they were never subdued by foreigners, 
and, with the exception of some incursions which they suffered from 
the Ethiopians, always lived in a state of peace and tranquillity. 
The Athiopians were, in fact, only a tribe of the Arabs ; and al- 
though the Holy Writings describe Cush as a descendant of Ham, + 
still their language proves that they are from an Arabian stock, 
a point which is acknowledged by the Aithiopians themselves.f 

The commerce of the Arabians with India and Phoenicia must 
have been considerable at a very early period; since there can 
scarcely be a doubt, that Ophir, so often mentioned in the Bible, 
was a colony of Hindoos on the southern coast of Arabia, and the 
Arabic tribe Sheba is frequently mentioned as having brought gold 
and incense to the Hebrews.§ From the Arabs, we have no his- 
torical accounts, and their traditions are little to be relied on, 
although some of them seem to have a good deal of historical truth. 
The Arabians were divided into peculiar tribes and families, and 
there is reason to believe that their number was twelve, perhaps 
in imitation of the tribes of the old Hebrews, or, more probably, 
in conformity with the numbers of the signs of the zodiac. These 
tribes infested each other with continual wars, and scrupulously 
abstained from intermixing with each other in matrimony, being 
separated by a different faith and different religious ceremonies. 


The general religion of the Arabs was, as we are led to believe, 
entirely Sabean, introduced, perhaps, by the Assyrians. The re- 
ligion of the happy few was Monotheism ; styled in the Kora.. the 
religion of Abraham, but that of the people consisted of the grossest 
idolatry. They represented the Divine Power in all forms and 
shapes, and particularly adored the heavenly bodies, like the Hin- 
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doos, Assyrians, Babylonians, and even the Hebrews, before the 
time of Moses. And certainly this is the oldest religion of the 
world ; for it is exceedingly natural that man, awakening from a 
state of insensibility, and looking around him, should be first struck 
with the bright phenomena of heaven, and, seeing the sun rise with 
all its glory, persuade himself that it was the great governor of 
the other celestial bodies. Impressed with their grandeur, he ad- 
dressed his prayers to them, particularly the sun, to which common 
centre of light and warmth all the gods of the Heathens may be re- 
duced. On more accurate observation, they soon discovered the 
motion of the stars ; and this observation gave rise to astrological 
reveries, and various religious superstitions. This is the pure 
Sabean faith, consisting in the love and admiration of the different 
heavenly bodies. 


Soon, however, the people directed their attention to nature around 
them, and observing both its destroying and propagating powers 
united, they represented Nature under the symbol of Durga, My- 
litta, Astarte, and Venus, which, among different people, convey the 
same idea only expressed by ditferent names. As to the Arabs, 
there is no doubt that the Urdtal and Alilat, which Herodotus 
found worshipped in Arabia, and named by that historian Dionysos 
and Urania, were no other deities than the sun and moon. The 
Arabian writers also tell us, that the sun was adored by the tribe 
Hamyar ; the moon by the families Kaman and Thakif; that the 
tribe of Asad worshipped the planets Mercury, Lakm, and Giedom, 
Jupiter, and so on. Ancient names, like Abdoshems, (servant of 
the sun,) frequently occur in the old Arabic writings, which tend 
to confirm the truth of this mode of worship. ‘The adoration of 
Venus, however, seems to have been general ; for they consecrated 
to this deity the Friday, called therefore Aruba, (good, beloved,) 
and the most sacred of the temples among the Arabians were those 
of Venus in Sanaa, called Beil-Gomdar, and the Caaba in Mecca, 
the great temple common to all Arabia. 


This last temple is an exceedingly old building, to which the Ara- 
bians frequently came in pilgrimage from different parts of the 
country, like the Hindoos to their temple at Benares. They always 
went round it seven times, murmuring, at the same time, praises to 
their deities ; and when they came opposite to the great door, they 
prostrated themselves on the earth, so that seven parts of the body 
should touch the ground; viz. the feet, knees, face, and arms, a 
custom which the Hindoos also religiously observe in their Astanga.* 
They also, like the Hindoos, always took care to turn their face 
towards the east, to salute the sun at its rise. That the Arabs, by 
most of their idols, understood personifications of the stars, is 
certain, and it is equally true that they ascribed to some planets a 
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malignant nature ; for instance, Saturn, to whom they used to sacri- 
fice human beings in order to appease his wrath. To the sun, on 
the contrary, there was sacrificed, once a year, a virgin, which, in 
their opinion, was one of the greatest acts of honour they could 
render this deity.* But not the stars alone, and their correspond- 
ing deities, were worshipped ; there were also persons who adored 
fire, and these must have been the Magers, some of whom lived 
among the tribe Tamims ; in fact, we find in this country, at that 
sarly period, all kinds of superstition and idolatry prevailing. 
There were in Arabia, among some of the tribes, several Christians, 
but they are represented by all the old authors as being intolerant 
and persecuting, and living in no way according to the precepts of 
their master. ‘There were also among the Arabs some Jews, who, 
however, neither by precept nor example, took any pains to ame- 
liorate the condition of the great mass of the people. 

Such was the corrupted and debased state of Arabia in the sixth 
century, and is it to be wondered at, that a man possessed of supe- 
rior understanding, and beholding with pain the condition of his 
country, should have exerted himself to put a stop to the persecu- 
tion and various religious superstitions which then prevailed ? The 
life of this wonderful man is, perhaps, too generally known to 
require that we should describe it in detail ; we shall therefore 
confine ourselves to the notice of a few circumstances which enabled 
him to begin the reformation, and contributed to his great success. 

Mohammed was born in the year 572 after Christ, in Mecca, in 
which place his family, who belonged to the celebrated tribe of 
Coreish, had for a long time the inspection of the Caaba. He had 
the best possible education which his parents could give him; and 
when he styles himself in the Koran an idiot, he seems to use the 
expression in a religious sense. ‘The intercourse which the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca had with the people of other nations, by means of the 
annual fair held at that place, the pilgrimages to the Caaba, and 
the annual meeting of poets at the neighbouring Okadh, had so far 
enlightened their minds as to make some of them at last view with 
contempt-or pity a people whose religion, in a great degree, 
consisted in running round the Caaba, prostrating themselves before 
idols, throwing stones in the valley of Mina, and worshipping them, 
particularly one black stone, which lay in the neighbourhood of the 
temple.t 

Mohammed, from his early youth, perceived the folly of these 
ceremonies ; and when he afterwards travelled into Syria and the 
adjacent countries, and conversed with men of different religions, 





* Sura, liii.c. 19, 20. 
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suddenly black on being touched by afemale ina certain state of health. 
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he soon acquired new religious opinions, which, on his return home, 
he communicated to his family. It was particularly from his uncle, 
Abu Sophian, that he first met with opposition ; but, as might be ex- 
pected, it merely had the effect of making him more attached to 
them, and making them more generally promulgated. In the year 
622, with which the Mohammedan era, called Hegira, begins, he 
was obliged to leave his native city, and therefore went to Medina, 
where he found so many followers, that he was soon able to appear 
in the field against his adversaries. Success attended his arms; 
and it was at this time that he composed and made known the 
Koran, which he pretended was given to him by the angel Gabriel. 
At last, Mohammed defeated his enemies, entered Mecca, destroyed 
the idols, and consecrated the Caaba to the service of God. He 
died in the year 632, at Medina, having first had the satisfaction 
of seeing his principles spread over all Arabia, and a great part of 
Persia and Syria. 

This is but a brief statement of Mohammed’s life ; for that part 
which relates to his religious character is more fully given in the 
Koran, which, in fact, may be considered as his diary, and a com- 
mentary on his actions. As soon as Mohammed had resolved on 
reforming the religious state of his countrymen, he left no means 
untried by which he could render himself competent for the under- 
taking : he conversed frequently, ia his travels, with men of learning, 
whatever their condition in life or religion might be. Indeed he 
must have had frequent intercourse with Christians, and was not 
ignorant of the Gospel, from which he sometimes endeavoured to 
prove his prophetic character. It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the Nestorian Monk, Bahira, at Borra, who foretold that Mo- 
hammed would become a great man, but warned him to beware of 
the Jews, had designed him to be a promoter of the Christian re- 
ligion in Arabia. But greater still is the acquaintance he shows 
with the Jewish traditions and fables; and several quotations from 
Rabbinical works could be given, exactly corresponding with se- 
veral passages of the Koran. He has also intermixed in the work 
some of the Persian dogmas. In fact, it would not be difficult to 
go through the whole Koran, and show, passage by passage, what 
was copied ; after which, we must confess, there would remain very 
little of Mohammed’s own composition. This would, however, on 
many grounds, be incompatible with our present purpose; we shall 
therefore content ourselves by giving a short account of what a true 
Musulman has to do and believe, according to the doctrines of the 
Koran. 

The whole of the Islam may be divided into two parts, the one 
relating to belief, the other to practice. The articles of faith are 
as follow: “ There is a God, eternal, omnipotent, omniscient, most 
merciful, one and not threefold, who created all things by the great 
be! and it was.” ‘There is no religious creed which points out the 
attributes of the Deity more clearly than this ; they are exactly the 
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same as laid down in the Scriptures. ‘The mystery of the Trinity is 
a grave argument, which Mohammed brings against the Christians ; 
and we doubt not that the adoration of the Virgin Mary, whom he 
thought to be the third person, instead of the Holy Ghost, and the 
worship of images, contributed much to the polemic invectives 
which occur in almost every chapter of the Koran. Again, he says, 
“ The great God created the angels out of fire, to praise him; and 
Adam, being created out of clay, was soon adored by all the angels, 
except one, who refused, and on this account was driven from 
heaven, and became the enemy of man; men also, created from 
angels, were betrayed by Eblis, and excluded from paradise. They 
now live on earth, where they enjoy all the benefits the benevolent 
God has bestowed upon them; each of them is accompanied by a 
guardian angel, who writes all his works down in a large book.” 
These traditions Mohammed received from the Jews, and added to 
them what might be agreeable to his countrymen. 

The idea, however, of a guardian angel seems to be originally 
Persian ; for, in the ‘ Zendavesta,’ every one has his Fevver; and 
the Indian god of hell, Yama, keeps a book for the deeds of men. 
In another part we find the following: “ That man might always 
remember his duty and do good, God sent to him the Scriptures by 
several prophets, all of whom merit the highest veneration. Moses 
brought them the Pentateuch, and David the Psalms; but these 
books were corrupted by the Jews. After them came Jesus, the 
word of God, who was begotten from Gabriel, born from Mary, 
but nevertheless was mere man like Adam; and last of all came 
Mohammed, the greatest prophet of all.” 

The Rabbins believed that the soul of Adam was transferred to 
Abraham, from him to David, and so on to all the prophets, and it 
is nearly certain that Mohammed thought the same, although he 
does not distinctly express it. The corruption of the old Testa- 
ment by the Jews is so often imputed to them by Mohammed, that 
we should think at first sight they had really made some alteration 
in the text, but as no instance of the kind has been found by 
the most learned critics, we must almost conclude that he imputed 
to the Jews what was ascribed to the early Christians, or, what is 
more probable and can even be proved,* he meant they had effaced 
some of the prophecies relating to himself. He styles the eomposi- 
tion of the Koran a miracle, because it was given him by Gabriel ; 
all other miracles he denied, with the exception of his visiting 
heaven, which he pretends to have done. His followers, however, 
have attributed to him many miracles, chiefly similar to those 
performed by Christ, and many a writer, on the other hand, has ac- 
cused Mohammed of what he never did. We may, in fact, on this 
occasion use the words of Bayle + on that subject. 


* Maraccius Prodrom, p. 50. 
+ * Dict. Historique et Critique, Art. Mahomet, rem. H. p. 258. edit. 1730 
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* Tl ne faut jamais imputer aux gens ce qu’ils n’ont point fait ; et 
par conséquant il n’est point permis d’argumenter contre Mohammed 
en vertu des réveries que ses sectateurs content de lui, s’il n’est pas 
vrai qu’il les ait lui-méme débitées. I] sera assez chargé quand 
méme on ne lui fera porter que ses propres fautes, sans le rendre 
responsable des sottises, qu’un zéle indiscret et romanesque a fait 
couler de la plume de ses disciples.” 

In another part of the Koran we find it stated “ that by it (the 
Koran) the Old and New Testaments are verified, wherefore man 
must believe in it, that he may be saved. The soul is immortal, 
and after death shall be restored to the body, and at the day of 
judgment shall receive eternal bliss in paradise, or everlasting 
punishment in hell.” The immortality of the soul was believed by 
the ancient Arabs, hence the custom of placing a camel on the 
grave, that the deceased might ride on it to the other world, but 
Mohammed gave a clearer idea of it, although his views are blended 
with fables and fanciful descriptions. As for the description of his 
paradise with all its beauties and pleasures, trees, rivulets, girls, &c. 
it seems almost copied from the ‘ Swarga of Indra ;’ * and his hell 
with seven doors and seven guardians is called Duzakh, which an 
etymologist would readily deduce from the Sanserit Dushaka, 
(afflictions,) for the bad are tormented with scorching winds, hot 
water, and every kind of misery. The paradise is destined for all 
Musulmans, but especially those who fall in battle; every man 
whatever, whether he be Jew, Christian, or Musulman, when he be- 
lieves in God and the last judgment, and does good works, will be 
saved: this passage Mohammed, when he became more intolerant, 
denied, but in the first part of the Koran it is so often and so dis- 
tinctly mentioned, that it is to be wondered how Reland + could give 
it the meaning, that the going to paradise was to depend on our 
conversion to the Islam. ‘These are the principal articles of faith 
contained in the Koran, and we will now mention some of the 
duties which a true Mohammedan must perform : 

1. “ Since a pure body is a fine garment for an unpolluted soul, 
it is highly recommended, particularly before prayer, for a person 
to cleanse himself ; if he is travelling and no water to be obtained, 
he may do it with sand.”{ “ Prayers are to be addressed to the 
most high God in all circumstances at home as well as in the public 
convents at Mecca, to which place every Musulman must resort as 
often as he can, at least once in his life.”§ ‘‘ By fasting God is 
much pleased, and the general fasting in the sacred month of Ra- 
madan is religiously to be observed; but what will procure to the 
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On Mohammed and the Koran. 16) 

followers of the Islam a very high station in heaven, is the giving 
of alms to the poor.” * These tenets Mohammed found partly ob- 
served ly his countrymen, and partly he took them from the Jews, 
among whom we need not mention how much praying and bathing 
were observed. Processions and pilgrimages to the Caaba he re- 
tained, because they were customs his countrymen would not have 
readily parted with; he consecrated therefore the Caaba to God, 
and made it the common place of worship, because he reverenced 
this old temple, which he believed was built by the angels, and to 
which he thought Adam repaired from India fer the purpose of 
worship. A great deal of the Mohammedan rites are borrowed 
from the Jews ; even when Mohammed permits polygamy, he fol- 
lows what the Rabbins had stated on this subject, and, in fact, we 
find, through the whole of the Koran, Jewish ceremonies and prin- 
ciples, altered somewhat to suit the state of the Arabians. In 
short, the desire of Mohammed to restore the faith of Abraham 
prevails throughout the Koran. Besides these laws and duties 
explained in the Koran, and illustrated very frequently by ridi- 
culous examples, this work contains also many traditions concern- 
ing the ancient Arabs, and a great number of things belonging to 
the prophet himself, which are, however, more fully enumerated in 
the large collection of stories and traditions called the ¢ Sunna.’ 
This work is for the most part unknown to us, but the fine expres- 
sions of Mohammed, in the specimens given us by Mr. Hammer, + 
lead us to wish that we possessed the whole of it. 


If we now look with strict impartiality on the corrupted state of 
the Arabs before the time of Mohammed, or those men of whose 
virtues and vices, wisdom and folly, the ancient poems give so 
exact a picture, with no laws or religion to restrain them, we must 
allow that he was, in some degree, the benefactor of his country. 
He can by no means be compared with Christ, as has been attempted 
to be done by some ; but there is no doubt, that after the Christian 
religion, the Mohammedan holds the first rank. Mohammed has 
been accused as the destroyer of learning and good taste; and it 
has been said, that in the Koran he established doctrines which 
prevent the followers of his religion from advancing in the arts and 
sciences. We can refer our readers to the learned work of Reland,t 
for the best refatation of these assertions ; it is true, that Moham- 
med interdicted the mixing in religious controversies and the ex- 
amination of the truth of his religion, but that he feared the Islam 
would be overturned by the cultivation of philosophy we do not 
believe. "This science also at that time was known in Arabia, and 
the numerous philesophers, under the Caliphs, sufficiently prove that 
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the Islam was not endangered by their learning. Mohammed alse 
prohibited the infliction of pain on human bodies and those of ani- 
mals, but no where do we find this prohibition carried so far as to 
prevent the cultivation of anatomy, or any other useful study. He, 
however, prohibited painting and sculpture ; most probably on ac- 
count of the superstitious use made of these arts by the Christians 
at that time. 

The only arts in which the Arabs pretended to excellence were 
poetry and rhetoric, and it is not true that Mohammed prohibited 
these, for there are several sentences by him in favour of poetry 
in the ‘ Sunna;’ for instance, “ back to your poetry, children, for 
therein is contained the history of your ancestors.” Nay, he himself 
boasted very much of poetry, and when we compare many passages 
of the Koran with other pieces of poetry of the same age, we are 
obliged to give the preference to the former. This was perhaps 
felt by Lebid, who having affixed some verses to the gate of the 
temple, as a public challenge to his fellow-poets, and finding at the 
next meeting of the Poetical Academy at Ocadh near Mecca, the 
answer of Mohammed, declared it to be divine, and embraced the 
religion of his rival. By the academy just mentioned the Arabic 
language was brought into a high state of perfection, it was spread 
with the religion of Mohammed over the greater part of Asia, and 
it became the fashion for the poets of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Mau- 
ritania, and even of Tartary, to write in Arabic, so that the golden 
age of Arabic literature would have begun had not the writers, 
intoxicated with the new religion and the beauties of the Koran, 
taken a fancy to imitate its style, and adopt its expressions. Under 
the Caliphs we see them first relinquishing these imitations, and 
Abulola, Motenabby, Abutemman, Bochtary, Ybn Rumy, and 
other celebrated poets, are a sufficient proof that there was nothing 
in the Koran to retard the cultivation of the poetic art. The re- 
ligion of Mohammed has its defects, but on the one hand they have 
been too often magnified, and on the other too much extenuated 
by persons who, in their investigation, have not been entirely free 
from prejudice and partiality, of some kind or other. 





To-—_—-—. 


BELIEVE me, dear, no other eye 
Can tempt my heart to rove 

From thee, whose kiss and balmy sigh 
First taught my soul to love. 


The worshipper shall cease to bow, 
The bark forsake the sea, 

Ere I forget my early vow, 
Or break my plight to thee ! 


L. L. DL, 























BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE.* 


Tne Travels of M. Francis Bernier, in the Mogul Empire, have 
always maintained a very high rank in the department of literature 
to which they belong. Their author was a man of uncommon at- 
tainments aud abilities, who had distinguished himself by his 
writings before he left Europe to visit the East, and contracted 
friendships with several eminert persons in France, which he ap- 
pears to have cherished during the remainder of his life. Little 
seems to be known respecting his birth or early studies. That he 
was born at Angers sometime about the year 1625; that he was 
educated for the medical profession ; and that, after taking his 
degree of doctor of physic at Montpellier, he resolved on gratify- 
ing his eager desire for travel, is all that his present translator has 
thought proper to collect concerning that portion of his life which 
preceded his Oriental enterprise. It appears, however, that hav- 
ing adopted the Epicurean philosophy, at that time brought into 
great vogue in France by the celebrated Gassendi, our traveller 
devoted much of his time to the doctrine of atoms. He composed 
two short tracts in Latin against the astrologer Morin, who had 
attacked Gassendi, in one of which he is said to have exposed with 
great severity an Apology which the unhappy astrologer had put 
forth. Poor Morin, it seems, conceived the very strange notion of 
confuting Gassendi by predicting the time of his death ; but as the 
philosopher would not die at the time appointed, Morin and his 
philosophy were sadly exposed to ridicule by the wits of those 
days, among others by Bernier, who moreover seriously reprehended 
the practice of publicly foretelling the death of individuals ; ob- 
serving, that with weak minds the prophecy might strongly tend to 
produce its own fulfilment. ‘This little controversy took place 
about the year 1651, and three years afterwards, we find our Epi- 
curean forsaking the gardens of Gassendi, not to bury himself in 
greater case and retirement, according to the maxims of the Gar- 
gettian sage, but to traverse regions scorched by a tropical sun, 
exposed to danger, and perpetually harassed by fatigue. 

The first scene to which his curiosity conducted him was Syria; 
from whence, after a short stay, he passed into Egypt, and resided 
a whole year at Grand Cairo. In this city he was infected with 
the plague; but recovering from this tremendous disease, and 
finding his thirst for knowledge still unabated, he departed from 
Egypt, with the intention of visiting the various kingdoms of 





* Travels in the Mogul Empire, by Francis Bernier. Translated-from the 
French by Irving Brock. In two volumes, cr. 8vo. London, 1826. 
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Abyssinia. Proceeding, therefore, across the desert, he arrived at 
Suez, where he embarked in a galley for Giddah, From thence, 
after an irksome detention, he sailed along the shores of Arabia 
Felix to Mokha, near the straits of Babelmandel, intending te 
cross the Red Sea to the islands of Masaah and Arkecko, and to 
proceed immediately from these islands to Gondar, the capital of 
Ethiopia. At Mokha, however, he learned that a Christian tra- 
veller, entering Abyssinia without permission, would endanger his 
head ; or, if his life were spared, woald run the risk of being, at 
least, compelled to marry, and settle for ever in the country. 


On this account he abandoned his intention of visiting Gondar, 
and turned his thoughts towards Hindoostan. Embarking there- 
fore in an Indian vessel, and passing the straits of Babelmandel, he 
arrived in two-and-twenty days at Surat, in the Mogul empire, 
towards the close of the reign of Shah-Jehan, or King of the 
World. In this country he remained above ten years, during eight 
of which he was physician to Aurung-Zébe, and high in favour 
with Danechmend-Khan, the favourite Omrah of the Great 
Mogul. Few travellers ever possessed so many facilities for ac- 
quiring just notions of the eountries and people they visited, 
as Bernier’s situation at the court of Delhi afforded him ; in the 
capital, he mingled familiarly with persons of the first rank in the 
state ; and when on a journey in the country, there were but few 
places to which the favourite court physician eould not find ad- 
mittance. Being on terms ef intimacy with some of the chief states- 
men of Delhi, he had moreover the most excellent opportunities to 
inform himself accurately of all those extraordinary trausactions im 
which he saw the fratricidal children ef Shah-Jehan engaged, and 
which terminated inthe triumphant exaltation of Aurang-Zébe to the 
throne of Hindoostan. Perceiving that he had arrived in India at no 
ordinary epoeh, he seems to have immediately conceived the design 
of composing a history of the revolution to which he was witness, 
and to have made the most minute inquiries respecting the causes 
of events, and the characters of these who produced or suffered by 
them. These researches must have been unusually successful, for 
his exactness has not, that we remember, been called in question 
on any material point, up to this day ; and as to his abilities as an 
historian, we will venture to say that they have never been sur- 
passed by any writer who has recorded the affairs of India. The 
characters he has drawn of Shah-Jehean and his children, the chief 
dramatis persone of his history, are admirable, particularly those of 
Begum Saheb, (the daughter and mistress of Shah-Jehan,) and of 
Aurung-Zébe. This Mogul prince united in an eminent degree the 
great qualities of a monarch with the profoundest hypocrisy and the 
most desperate wickedness ; he was at once his father’s jailer, the 
executioner of his brothers, and the wisest and most beneficent 
sovereign that India had known for ages. Properly to describe 
such a man, to do justice to his virtues, without lessening the de- 
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testation due to his crimes, to exhibit him now under one aspect, 

and now under another, and on every occasion to excite in the reader 
the very emotions which should be excited, is indisputably a task 
of some difficulty; but it is that which Bernier, we think, has 
executed with great success. 

It has frequently been remarked that history is the best painter 
of manners. In description, customs and peculiarities appear 
singly, like the various limbs of the human body in a series of 
anatomical plates ; but in history they are all shown in their places, 
like the same limbs united, and performing the vital functions. 
Therefore, though a considerable part of Bernier’s work be taken 
up with historical relations, the manners of the Moguls and Hin- 
doos are nevertheless delineated with the greatest fidelity ; not all 
of them, certainly, but such as a judicious traveller, who had 
viewed the whole, would choose to introduce into his design. 

It is not possible, within the limits of an article, to give any thing 
like an analysis of the whole work, brief as it is ; nor, in fact, is it 
necessary ; our object being to recommend these excellent travels 
to our reader, not to present him with something that might serve 
as a succedaneum for them. For this reason we shall entirely pass 
over those portious of the work in which the author treats of the 
extent, riches, ‘and superstitions of Hindoostan, though highly 
interesting in themselves; and, plunging at once in medias res, 
take up our author at the commencement of his journey into Cash- 
mire. [t is the most delightful section of the book. Aurung- 
Zeébe, Juggernaut, and the Brahmins, may, undoubtedly, seem at 
first to merit our chief attention ; but the ideas they excite are su 
much more painful than otherwise, that we willingly turn from them 
to visit the loveliest spot in Asia, more especially as the magnificence 
of the Mogul is to bear us company over the tremendous heights 
of Bember, all the way to the Shalimar of Cashmire. 

The motives of Aurung-Zébe for visiting the terrestrial paradise 
of the Indies, appear not to have been exactly known. He had 
been ill, however, and it was stated that he wished to breathe the pure 
air of the mountains before the approach of the summer heats, which 
it was feared might cause a relapse. Yet some attributed the ex- 
cursion to the arts and influence of Rochinara-Begum, who, besides 
a desire of tasting the delights of Cashmire for their own sake, 
was actuated by a wish to rival the pomp and magnificence which 
her sister, Begum Saheb, had displayed during the reign of her 
father. 

The king left Delhi on a lucky day and hour, according to the 
astrologers, in the December of 1664. He was attended by an 
army of about fifty thousand men, several parks of artillery, a 
splendid seraglio of women, and nearly the whole population of 
Delhi. The oxen, mules, horses, camels, and elephants, accom- 
panying this vast retinue, formed a great army of themselves, and 
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sprend over the face of the country for many miles. With this 
multitude Bernier set out for Cashmire, in the suite of Danech- 
mend-Khan. His own train and equipage, which were equal, he 
observes, to those of a cavalry officer of rank, consisted of two 
Tartarian horses, and a groom ; a powerful Persian camel, and its 
driver ; a cook, and a servant to go before his horse with a flaggon 
of water in his hand, according to the custom of the country ; a tent 
of moderate size ; a earpet; a portable bed made of four very strong 
but light canes; a pillow; a couple of eoverlets, one of which, twice 
doubled, served for a mattress : a soufra, or round leathern cloth 
used at meals ; some few napkins of dyed cloth; three small bags 
of culinary utensils and earthenware, which were all placed ina 
large bag, and this bag was again earried in a very eapacious and 
strong double sack made of thongs. His stock of provisions con- 
sisted of excellent rice ; sweet biscuit flavoured with anise, lemons 
and sugar. Other necessaries were purchased on the way, at the 
camp-bazar. His patron, Danechmend-Khan, very kindly ordered 
him to be presented every morning with a new loaf of his own 
household bread, and a flaggon of Ganges-water, with which, like 
every other person attached to the court, he had laden several 
camels, 

The royal retinue proceeded very slowly, occasionally diverging 
from the high way in search of water or game; so that in passing 
from Delhi to Lahore, a distance of about one hundred and twenty 
leagues, or fifteen days’ journey, not less than two months was cou- 
sumed. A very remarkable and luxurious mode of travelling was 
adopted by the Mogul sovereigns, whenever they chose to jonruey 
in military pomp ; two sets of tents were provided for the occasion, 
one of which was constantly a day in advance of the other: so 
that when the emperor came up to his halting-place in the evening, 
he had only to march into a tented city with his retinue, where he 
was sure to find every thing admirably disposed for his reception. 

When the Grand Quarter Master, who marched forward witli 
this advanced camp, came up to the appointed spot, an extensive 
space was immediately cleared and levelled by the pioneers, and 
some commanding situation chosen for the King’s tents. ‘The 
space thus selected was encompassed by lofty screens of Indian 
cotton, on which vases of flowers were painted; and within this 
enclosure the imperial tents were pitched. When the emperor and 
his army oceupied the camp, the nobles were generally assembled 
twice in the twenty-four hours, in one of the royal tents, for business 
or for state; and certainly the splendid body of nobility, which 
formed the Mogul court, moving to or from the evening assembly, 
through long streets of tents, and between rows of burning torches, 
must have been “ a grand and imposing spectacle.” 

In smaller tents, at no great distance from the imperial resi- 
deuce, and under the charge of various Omrahs, were deposited the 
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arms, the harness, and the brocade vests which the emperor usually 
presented to ambassadors or favourites. Fruits, sweetmeats, 
Ganges-water, the saltpetre with which it was cooled, and the betel 
for mastication, occupied four other tents; while thirty or forty 
more were appropriated to culinary purposes, and to the led-horses, 
elephants, birds of prey, dogs, leopards for catching antelopes, 
nil-ghaus, or grey oxen, which Bernier considered a species of elk, 
lions, rhinoceroses, Bengal buffaloes, which attack the lion, and 
tamed antelopes, that “ frequently were made to fight in the pre- 





sence of the King.” : 
Notwithstanding the immense multitude contained in these i“) 


camps, a great degree of order prevailed: watchmen and guards 

kindled fires, and perambulated the tented streets during the 

night, crying, Kaber-dar—* Have a care!” And other soldiers q 
were sent by the Grand Provost (Cotoual) to visit the various Fal 
quarters of the camp, and the bazars more especially. However, i 
those who walked out of their tents in the evening were subjected 
to one grievous nuisance—the smoke and stench arising from the 

innumerable fires of cow and camel dung and green wood, which 

the common people kindled about that time to cook their victuals. 

The smoke arising from these fires, when driven about by the 

wind, was sometimes so dense as to involve the atmosphere in total 

darkness, and render it quite impossible for any one, at a distance 

from his tents, to find his way back, unless guided by the moon, or 

the lantern, called Light of Heaven, fixed upon an extremely lofty 

pillar near the imperial tent, and always visible when every thing 

beneath was covered with impenetrable darkness. The modes of 
travelling adopted by the Great Mogul we will present the reader 

in Bernier’s own words: 

* Most commonly he is carried on men’s shoulders, ina tucktravan, or field- ¥| 
throne, wherein he si's. This tuckt is a species of magnificent tabernacle, | 
with painted and gilt pillars and glass windows, that ave kept shut when the 
weather is ba’. The four branches, or outer parts of the poles by which 
this tuckt is cartied, are covered either with scarlet or brocade, and cecorated 
with deep fringes of silk and gold. At each branch are stationed two strong 
aid handsomely dressed men, who are relieved by eight other men constantly 
in at'endance. Sometimes the king rides on horseback, especially when the 
weather is favourable for hunting ; and at other times he is carried by an 
elephant, in a mik-dember, or ia a hauze, which is by far the mos! striking 
aid spleadid mode of travelling, as nothing can surpass the richness and 4 
magnificence of the harness and trappings. The mik-dember is a small house, ; 
or square wooden tower, gilt and painted ; and the hauze, an oval chair with 
a canopy of (supported by) pillars, also superbly decorated with colours and { 
gold.” 

The princesses and great ladies of the seraglio likewise affected 
variety in their modes of travelling ; sometimes they were carried 
on men’s shoulders in magnificent chandools, not unlike the tuckt- 
ravans ; at others, in close and beautiful palanqnins, or in capacious 
litters suspended between two camels, or elephants ; and, occasion- 
ally, they ascended a mik-dember mounted on the back of a 
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stupendous Pegu elephant, which at such times was decorated 
with silver bells, and the most costly furniture. An accident 
which occurred to certain ladies of the seraglio, on Aurung-Zébe’s 
present journey into Cashmire, will illustrate the danger to which 
those lovely creatures were sometimes exposed in their aériel 
palaces. 

‘ The king was asvending the Peer-Punchal mountains, the highest of all the 
mountains, and trom which a distant view of the kingdom of Cashmire is first 
obtained. He was followed by a long line of elephants, upon which sat the 
ladies in mik-dembers and amaris. The foremost, appalled, as is supposed, 
by the great length and acclivity of the path before him, stepped back upon 
the elephant that was moving in his track, who again pushed against the third 
elephant, the third against the fourth, and so on until fifteen of them, incapa- 
ble of turning round, or extricating themselves in a road so steep and narrow, 
fell down the precipice. Happily for the women, the place where they fell 
was of no great height ; only three or four were killed; but there were no 
means of saving any of the elephants. Wherever these animals fall under the 
tremendous burthen usually placed upon their backs, they never rise again, 
even on a good road. ‘lwo days afterwards we passed that way, and I ob- 
served that some of the poor elephants still moved their trunks.” 

This misfortune, though seriously told, will put the reader, who 
is familiar with the Caliph Vathek, in mind of the accident that 
befel a part of the cafila which that commander of the faithful 
led, in his impious expedition, over the mountains between Samarah 
and the Rocnabad. ‘The ladies, on that oceasion, were compelled 
to jump, half naked, out of their palanquizs and cages, to escape 
from the conflagration of the cedar forest; while the wolves and 
tigers lay close on the sides of their path to snap them up as they 
ran. But we are now on the borders of Cashmire, and must not 
loiter with Vathek. 


Cashmire, which, according to the ancient historians of the coun- 
try, was fomerly a lake, is now a sweet valley, of about ninety 
miles in length, and thirty, or thirty-six, in breadth. It is sur- 
rounded by mountains, the nearest of which are of moderate eleva- 
tion, covered with trees and verdure, and grazed by innumerable 
flocks and herds. Behind these hills, vast ridges of mountains, 
bleak, rugged, and capped with eternal snow, rear their summits 
far above the clouds. The sides of the gentler eminences abound 
with game; partridges, hares, antelopes, and animals yielding 
musk. Lions, bears, tigers, and serpents are, with few or no ex- 
ceptions, unknown in this country. The fields are beautifully 
variegated with sweet-scented flowers, and numerous swarms of 
bees are constantly seen alighting on them, or heard murmuring 
among the thick foliage. 





‘ The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew 
In summer’s heat, on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to suck the balmy seed : 
‘The winged army roams the fields around ; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the sound.’ 
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The whole valley is watered by a thousand springs and rivulets, 
which are conducted by means of aqueducts, even to the tops of the 
hills, and distributed in abundance over the fields of rice. These 
little streams, falling down from the rocky and precipitous sides of 
the mountains, form innumerable cascades in their descent, and, 
uniting their waters at the bottom of the valley, swell into a beauti- 
ful river, which flows out of Cashmire between two stupendous 
rocks, and falls into the Indus near Attock. ‘This abundance of 
perennial springs and fountains maintains perpetual verdure in the 
fiel-s and hillocks. Gardens, meadows, vineyards, fields of wheat, 
of rice, of hemp, or of saffron, intersected by small canals of water, 
wandering rivulets, or diminutive lakes, give the whole kingdom a 
most luxuriant and enchanting appearance. The flowers that enamel 
the ground are even more beautiful than those of Europe ; and, 
among the whole, that which challenges preeminence is the rose, 
the most lovely and the sweetest of all vegetable productions. 
This sultana of flowers no where in the East diffuses so delicate an 
odour, or is clothed with such matchless beauty, as in Cashmire, 
where that exquisite ottar is produced which perfumes the chambers 
of Oriental beauty. Fruits of the finest flavour are abundant all 
over the country,—such as the apple, the pear, the plum, the 
apricot, and the walnut; and in the gardens are found melons, 
water-melons, skirrets, red-beet, radishes, and the major part of our 
pot-herbs. 

Cashmire is the name of the capital as well as of the country. It 
stands on the borders of a fresh lake in the plain, about two leagues 
from the mountains, which sweep round it in the form of a semicircle. 
The river Galum runs through the middle of the city, and numerous 
covered floating-baths are always seen upon it. Although freestone 
is plentiful in the country, all the houses are built of brick and tim- 
ber ; but, as theirflat-roofs are covered with fine earth, and planted 
with a variety of flowers, the city at a distance has the appearance 
of a beautifully checquered parterre.* Nearly all the houses have 
gardens, particularly those on the banks of the river ; many have 
canals also communicating with the lake, on which the owners keep 
pleasure-boats. The lake itself is full of little islands, which are 
laid out in pleasure grounds, and look like large emeralds floating 
in the water. ‘They are covered with green bowers, fruit-trees, and 
the large-leafed asp, whose lofty palm-like head quivers for ever in 
the wind. ‘The beauties of this lake, and its diminutive fairy isles, 
contrast remarkably with those of the Lago Maggiore, in Italy. 
Rude, abrupt shores surround the Italian lake ; but its isles, fifteen 
miles from the beach, are described by an illustrious French author 

as “ le séjour du monde le plus enchanté.” 


* Forster’s Journey from Bengal to England. 
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Of all the gardens of Cashmire, the most beautiful was that 
called Shalimar, which belonged to the Great Mogul. It was en- 
tered from the lake by a spacious canal, bordered with green turf, 
and shaded by two rows of poplars. ‘This canal, five hundred paces 
long, led to a summer-house in the middle of the garden. Beyond 
this summer-house, the canal was paved with large fréestone, and 
crossed the garden to another summer-house at the extremity of the 
grounds. ‘These summer-houses stood on little islets in the middle 
of the canal, and were constructed with great taste and magnificence. 
The whole of the interior was painted and gilt, and on the walls 
certain sentences in splendid Persian characters were inscribed. 
Tradition relates that the doors and pillars of the principal saloon 
were taken by Shah-Jehan from an ancient pagan temple ; they 
are formed of a dusky stone, veined with yellow, and are more pre- 
cious than porphyry or marble. Fruit-trees and flowering shrubs, 
planted tastefully between artificial cascades and sheets of water, 
and emitting from their blossoms a delicious fragrance, add very 
much to the beauty and delightfulness of this garden, in whose 
bowers Jehan-Gheer usually passed the summer months in the 
company of the enchanting Nourmahal. 

The people of Cashmire, who strongly resemble the Jews in 
features and appearance, are much superior in intelligence and in- 
genuity to the Hindoos of the peninsula. Poetry and the sciences 
they have cultivated with as much success as the Persians ; and 
they are very skilful and industrious. Beautiful palanquins, bed- 
steads, trunks, inkstands, boxes, spoons, &c, are constantly exported 
from Cashmire to every part of India. And the people of this 
country, says Bernier, “ perfectly understand the art of varnishing, 
and are eminently skilful in closely imitating the beautiful veins of 
a certain wood, by inlaying with gold-threads so delicately wrought 
that I never saw any thing more elegant or perfect.” Nothing has 
contributed so much, however, to give celebrity to the ingenuity of 
the Cashmirians, as the unrivalled beauty of their shawls, which 
they manufacture and export in prodigious numbers. ‘These shawls 
are of two kinds; the first, manufactured from the wool of the 
country, finer and more delicate than that of Spain; the other, 
with the hair (called touz) “ found on the breast of a species of 
wild goat which inhabits Great Thibet.” The districts in which 
this hair or wool is found, lie at the distance of a month’s journey 
to the north-east of Cashmire, whither it is brought annually by 
the merchants. Its colour at first isa dark grey, and it is bleached 
in Cashmire by the help of a certain preparation of rice-flour.* It 
is dyed in the yarn; and the shawl, when woven, is once washed. 
The border is manufactured separately ; but the weavers have so 


* Forster. 
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skilful a method of attaching it, that the joining is not discernible. 
These shawls are sometimes exquisitely flowered all over, and, thus 
ornamented, are excessively costly. ‘The Cashmiriaus were not al- 
lowed to monopolize the manufacture of these shawls before at- 
tempts had been made to rival them in various places ; manufac- 
tories were very early established at Patna, Agra, and Lahore ; 
but as the articles produced were found not to possess the delicate 
texture and softness of those of Cashmire, it was thought that the 
waters of that country had considerable influence in conferring 
superiority on its manufactures, in the same manner as the waters 
of Masulipatam are said to communicate superior freshness to the 
colours of its chintzes, which seem to improve in washing. 

With respect to the beauty of the Cashmirian women—almost as 
celebrated as that of their shawls—Bernier and Forster differ: 
the former thought that faces as handsome as any in Europe might 
be found in Cashmire ; but, according to the latter, although these 
ladies are generally possessed of fine complexions, being what would 
in Spain or the South of France be called brunettes, they have but 
coarse figures, are broad-featured, and have thick legs. We pre- 
fer Bernier’s testimony. He contrived to penetrate into the in- 
terior of fifteen or sixteen houses, by dint of large quantities of 
sweetmeats, and had the satisfaction to see all the ladies of the 
family, both married and single, entirely unveiled. 





From this slight outline of our author’s description of Cashmire, 
we hope the reader will be able to form some conception of the 
pleasure and information to be derived from these volumes. For 
our own part we know of no traveller in the East superior to Ber- 
nier, excepting, perhaps, Volney, who has never had any equal. 
Bernier, however, had a no less splendid field ; his talent for ob- 
servation was very great ; and his judgment, in matters of religion 
and government, exceedingly acute and penetrating. He had, 
moreover, an eye to the indolent disposition of mankind in the com- 
position of his book ; for he has condensed his observations into as 
few pages as possible, giving us merely the essence of his experience. 
Nor does he, by labouring to be short, become obscure ; his mean- 
ing is almost always accessible to the ‘“ meanest capacities,” and 
he is a cheerful jocose writer, who loves to laugh as often as de- 
corum will permit. 

It must be allowed, too, that his present translator has done him 
ample justice. Of the old version, we know nothing ; but, we dare 
say, it was “ done into English ” quite as incorrectly as Mr. Brock 
asserts. Our acquaintance with Bernier had hitherto been carried 
on without an interpreter, but, we suspect, we shall be likely to 
make use of Mr. Brock as our dragoman in future. In fact, his 
translation is one of the most spirited and faithful that we have 
seen for many years. The sense of the original seems to have been 
apprehended correctly, and scrupulously preserved and the style 
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is nervous and elegant. Altogether it is one of the most agreeable 
books of travels that can be met with, possessing all the freshness 
of novelty, though written a hundred and sixty years ago, and full 
of those acute remarks and profound reflections which characterise 
the productions of a truly philosophical traveller. 





THE PERSIAN MINSTREL.* 


Come, sit on this soft bank, my love, 
The moon is dreaming on these flowers, 
And zephyrs curl yon silver lake ; 

With thee, the black-eyed girls above, 
And Paradise’ bright streams and bowers, 
No longing wish, no sigh can wake ! 


Fair were the halls thou ’st left for me, 
Dilara! bright the gems, the gold ; 

And, ah! the young hopes, brighter still ! 
And can my love repay to thee 

The loss of treasures heap’d, untold ; 

The heart by friends made vacant, fill? 


See, love, those old, but undimm’d fires, 
Trimm'd by the dusky hand of Night, 
{In yonder high eternal dome: 

Like them shall burn my warm desires, 
Still trimm’d by Love with new delight, 
Still lighting up thy sweet heart’s home. 


This soft-toned lute, this practised hand, 
This voice by secret love made sweet, 
And all the lore the heart supplies, 

Will smooth our path to every land, 
Will soften every breast we meet, 

And light with favour all young eyes. 


Then cheer thee, love, though all estranged 

Thy mother’s breast, thy father’s court, 

And all thy youthful friends may be, 

Love whispers that thou hast but changed 

One palace roof of poor resort 

To tread the floors of kings with me. 

Bron. 

July 15, 1826. 





* “The Persian Khanyagere seems nearly to have resembled our old 
English minstrel, as he usually accompanied his barbut, or lute, with heroic 
songs.’’—BerckForp. 


























UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 


No. XIII. 
Commerce of Smyrna.— Articles of Importation. 


Corres has always borne the first rank among the importations 
into Smyrna: and West India coffee has now become an article of 
first necessity. Immense quantities of it are consumed ; it sells for 
short credit, and very easily barters for the productions of the 
country. The small green bean is preferred ; but, in general, any 
quantity will sell in proportion to its value, except Java and common 
Batavia coffee, which are not liked ; and it is immaterial whether 
it be packed in bags, barrels, or casks. ‘The coffee of Martinique 
is highest in repute ; and by that name all descriptions, which have 
a small green bean, are sold. ‘The reason of the Turks preferring 
this green coffee, is on account of its freshness, in which state it 
yields a bitterness of taste, and makes a beverage strong and thick— 
qualities that are both admired by all the Orientals. It was not 
until the year 1810 that West India coffee was used in Turkey in 
any considerable quantities, and its first introduction is to be attri- 
buted to its low price, when contrasted with the scarcity and dear- 
ness of Mokha coffee. Before that period, most of the religious 
Turks considered the use of West India coffee as sinful as the use 
of wine: but having gradually conquered this prejudice, it may be 
expected that the consumption of this article will always be con- 
siderable. If, however, prices in England should ever be much 
higher, the consumption would very probably decrease, as the lower 
classes of people here could not then afford to indulge themselves so 
much in the use of their favourite beverage as they do at present. 
It may be computed that Turkey consumes within herself about two 
millions of okes, or about five million pounds of coffee, annually. 
In former times, when Mokha coffee was the sole description im- 
ported, and that of the West Indies was unknown, from two and a 
half to three millions of okes of this sort were brought to Smyrna 
yearly by way of Egypt. Before it arrived at market, its expenses 
usually amounted to 150 per cent. on the prime cost. The late 
wars of the Egyptian Pasha have prevented this article from arriving 
with its accustomed regularity in Turkey ; but even should the 
communication be re-established, as of old, no considerable quan- 
tities could be for a long period expected, as all the plantations are 
reported to have suffered from these wars. Some of this arrived 
here by sea, via Suez and Alexandria, and some was brought 
by land caravans of camels in packages of from 150 to 200 okes. 
Since the interruption of the direct intercourse between Turkey 
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and Arabia, the Americans have brought cargoes of Mokha coflee 
round by the way of the Cape of Good Hope ; but the length of the 
voyage causing a deterioration in the quality of the article, it sells 
at 10 per cent. less than that which comes by way of Egypt. The 
Mokha coffee has a mild, oily, and aromatic taste ; the leaves are 
remarkably small, and of a brownish hue, partaking but little of 
either yellow or green. When it is roasted and pounded, it loses 
less in weight than the West India, as the one yields 320 drachms, 
and the other only 260 drachms per oke. In the Mokha coffee a 
small portion of the shell is always left; and, without that useless 
addition, the Turks would not believe it to be real, but pronounce 
it the production of some other country. If West India coffee is 
weighed immediately after its arrival in Turkey, the ewt. produces 
about 40 or 41 okes ; but, by remaining long on hand, it loses in 
weight, so that the ewt. will not yield more than 38 or 39 okes. 
At Constantinople, all coffees but those of Mokha were prohibited, 
until the impossibility of procuring that sort proved the necessity 
of admitting others. Its principal consumption is in winter, and 
particularly in the month of Ramadan, which, being regulated by 
the lunar year, falls on the new moon of different seasons in suc- 
cession. West India coffee is generally worth—common St. Do- 
mingo, 230 to 240 piastres per 100 okes; middling West India, 
260 to 270 piastres; and fine Martinique, 300 piastres, for the 
same weight. Fresh Jamaica is also esteemed. Of Mokha coffee, 
the usual price is from 550 to 600 piastres per 100 okes. The 
tare of West India coffee is two rotolos per bag ; and for all other 
packages the real tare is taken. 

Sugars: The first white qualities are always preferable. Ha- 
vannahs are most current; yet Martinique and Guadaloupe clayed 
sugars, if very white, and of a dry kind, with a strong rich grain, 
will also sell very well. In brown sugars, the Havannahs are always 
preferred ; the brown should bear a proportion to the white of 
about one-fourth. ‘The season of consumption falls mostly in 
spring and summer; and the brown is particularly used in spring 
for sweetmeats, made of fruits and flowers. These are entirely ar- 
ticles of luxury, confined to the towns of 'Turkey near the sea-coast, 
for they are scarcely acquainted with sugars in the interior, where 
they have honey as a better substitute. Brazi] sugars are not 
much liked, as they have not a very strong grain ; yet they sell also. 
Crushed sugars sell fast ; but Muscovadoes are difficult to go off, 
and there are long credits. The consumption for Smyrna may be 
annually from 500 to 600 tons ; and the most current sorts are ge- 
nerally worth as under: 


White Havannahs, per quintal, 95 to 100 piastres. ) Tare for boxes 
Brown ditto, 65 to 70 ditto. 14 per cent. 
White Brazils, 80 to $5 ditto. Ditto 18 per cent 
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Clayed sugars in casks, fine white, 95 to 100 ditto. 


Ditto, second, SOto Sédditte. Tare for casks 
Ditto, third, 70to 75ditto, 10 per cent. 
Crushed sugars, $8 to 102 ditto. 


Refined sugars, for the use of Turks, must be small, and in 
loaves of about 3 Ibs. weight. ‘Those for exportation from hence, 
to other parts of the coast, must be Hamburgh loaves, not ex- 
ceeding 10 lbs. in weight, and very dry and firm: their whiteness 
appears to be of little consequence. When it arrives here ina 
damaged state, it is then of extremely difficult sale. It should be 
put up in casks of seven or eight cwt. ‘The tare for paper and 
string, of all sized loaves, is 4 per cent.; and of the casks, the real 
tare is generally taken. The ‘Turks use the small Hamburgh 
loaves, of 3 lbs., for presents among themselves: they sell ordinarily 
at 130 to 135 piastres; and Turkey loaves at 120 to 125. A 
thousand barrels of Turkey loaves, from 7 to 8 ewt. each, might be 
annually sold in Smyrna, besides an equal number of Hamburgh 
loaves. 


Cocoa is an article not at all used among the Turks ; but cho- 
colate might be sold in small quantities, to the amount of 300 or 
400 okes, for the use of the European families resident here. 


Pepper is used here in winter in considerable quantities. That 
of the East India Company’s sales is always a few paras higher than 
that imported by the Americans, on account of its being better 
packed and cleaned. Every bag weighs from 110 to 115 okes, and 
the tare is seven rotolos per bag. The consumption may amount to 
about 700 or 800 bags; but the Americans generally furnish that 
article abundantly from Sumatra. Black pepper is the only kind 
used ; the price of which is about 2? piastres per oke for the East 
India Company’s, and from 24 to 23 for the others. 

Pimento: Jamaica pimento, of a small grain, is that which is 
preferred. It is worth about four piastres per oke, and larger 
grains 3} to 34. ‘The consumption is greatest in winter, and may 
amount to 20,000 or 30,000 okes. The tare is real. 

Cinnamon: Very fine Ceylon cinnamon does not answer ; the se- 
cond quality, or Cassia Ligna, is more current, and is worth from 
7 to 7} piastres per oke. The consumption, which is principally in 
winter, may be from 15,000 to 20,000 okes. 

CLoves are a current article, and those are preferred which are 
of a small: size, dry, hard, of a light colour, with the flower in the 
centre. ‘They are worth about 21 piastres per oke. Their con- 
sumption is also principally in winter, and may amount to 20,000 or 
25,000 okes. It is sent in barrels and in bags. 

NuTME6s are not very current, and must be sold on long credits ; 
they are preferred when without the shell, small, round, and fresh, 
in boxes, of 70 or 80 okes each, which are worth 50 piastres per 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10, 21 
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oke. Their consumption is in winter, and does not certainly exceed 
3,000 or 4,000 okes annually. 

Gincer should be white, fresh, and without dust, and may be 
sent either in begs or in casks. It is worth from 45 to 50 piastres 
per quintal ; and the consumption is from 1,000 to 1,500 quintals. 

Carpamoms are by no means a enrrent article; the small quan- 
tity sold here brings about 24 piastres per oke. 

Peruvian Bark is of very trifling consumption, and should be 
of the first quality, and not pounded, when it sells from 12 to 15 
piastres per oke. Few other medicines answer in Turkey. 

Tea: Hyson tea sells in small quantities for the use of the Eu- 
ropeans, and also for the Turks, who use it as a beverage when 
sick; for both of which 50 or 60 chests or boxes are sufficient 
for a year’s consumption. ‘The price is, for the best, 15 piastres 
per oke. 

Inpico: Of the various sorts of this article, the Bengal has been 
found to answer best. It should be light enough to swim in water 
—by which criterion the Turks judge it—in square pieces, and 
of violet colour, either in boxes or hides. The good quality is 
worth from 36 to 38 piastres per oke. It is here an article of great 
necessity ; and its principal consumption is in spring and summer, 
when 250 to 300 boxes of 2 and 24 ewt. each may be sold. The 
inferior qualities of East India indigo are of difficult sale, and on 
long credits. Spanish indigo in serons, very fine, light, and of a 
violet colour, is also in demand; it is worth 42 piastres per oke; 
and about 300 serons, of 45 to 50 okes, may be consumed ina 
year. 

CocuinEaL is an article of very current sale. The silver sells, 
but the black is preferred, particularly when large, shining, and 
without dust. The silver should not be of a reddish colour. It is 
put up in sacks of 70 or 80 okes, and those sacks packed in barrels. 
This article is often falsified by a preparation of wine, which ren- 
ders the silver of a black colour. Its consumption is generally in 
spring and summer, when from 200 to 250 barrels of it are used at 
Brusa, Aleppo, and Damascus. The black cochineal is worth 120 
to 125, and the silver from 110 to 115 piastres per oke. ‘The tare 
is always real. 

Dyewoopns of Pernambuco and Brazil are current, when of the 
best quality. ‘They are then worth 150 piastres per quintal; but both 
the price and consumption depend greatly on that of Cochineal, as 
more of them are used when Cochineal is dear. The annual con- 
sumption may be computed to be from 500 to 600 quintals at least. 


Loewoops of Campeachy, Honduras, and Jamaica are of easy 
sale, and bear a price of from 20 to 22 piastres per quintal. They 
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should be in large and straight pieces to answer this market, and 
their annual consumption is then estimated at near 3000 quintals, 


Woops of St. Martha, and Nicaragua, are also very current, to 
the amount of 1000 quintals per year, and sell at 50 piastres per 
quintal. No other kinds of dye-woods than those enumerated 
will find a sale at Smyrna, at any credit or price. 

Copreras came formerly from ‘Trieste alone, but it now also 
comes from England; the quality of it is however inferior to the 
Swedish. It is worth from 12 to 15 piastres per quintal, but sold 
on long credits. ‘The consumption may be taken from 3,000 to 
5,000 quintals annually. 

VERDIGREASE comes to this place from Montpelier. If the 
article is cheap, 8,000 or 10,000 okes may be annually consumed ; 
but it having once reached as high as 22 to 25 piastres per oke, the 
consumption was reduced to about 3000 okes, and it was even then 
sold on very long credits. 

Rocov is the production of Cayenne, and is an article which the 
Americans have lately introduced here. It is a red colour, and 
used mostly at Damascus and Aleppo, worth 9 to 10 piastres per 
oke ; 2,000 to 3000 okes being the yearly consumption. 

Rep Leap, or Red Arsenic, is of tolerable sale, and is used in 
dyeing. Its price is from 60 to 55 piastres per quintal, and the 
consumption amounts to about 1000 quintals annually. 

Wuite Leap, or White Arsenic, is an article of great necessity, 
as it is used in the preparation of all their colours for painting. 
From 2000 to 3000 quintals are annually consumed, and easily sold 
for 80 piastres per quintal on short credits. 

Tonacco is so much grown in Turkey, that very little is required 
to be imported. ‘Twenty or 30 hogsheads of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Porto Rico, would be sufficient, as those kinds are chiefly used in 
the manufacture of snuff, which was formerly imported from Europe, 
but is now made by themselves. American leaves are worth in gene- 
ral from 50 to 60 piastres per oke, but segars have been found not 
to answer here. 

Rum for the market of Smyrna should be strong, and of a dark 
colour, in puncheons of 120 gallons, when it will sell at the rate of 
6} to 6} piastres per gallon, to the amount of 80 or 100 puncheons 
annually. Very little of it is used in the town, the larger portion 
being sent into the interior of the country. 

Atmonps: Sicilian sweet almonds, without the shell, are found to 
answer well, for, although this country produces almonds, they are 
not sufficient for its own consumption, importing at least from 700 
to 800 quintals, which sell from 90 to 95 piastres each. 

Sac Fisu, particularly Newfoundland cod, or Baccalion, is sale- 
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able to the extent of 500 to 600 quintals, if it arrives in January, 
or February, before the commencement of Lent. 


Burrer is consumed in very considerable quantities. The 
country itself produces a great deal, but not sufficient to supply 
the demand. Large parcels are sent from Russia, in casks, or 
hides, the quality of which is much liked, and sells from 34 to 4 
piastres per oke. Irish butter, of a yellow colour, is well known ; 
it may easily be sold at 4 piastres per oke, and should be sent in 
firkins, upon which a tare of 20 per cent. is allowed. Two or 
three cargves could be sold in winter; but it should be remarked, 
that as the buyers are shop-keepers, a long credit may be calculated 
on. 

Provisions in general, such as salt beef and pork, hams, 
cheese, porter, wine, &c. cannot be recommended but in small 
parcels, as their consumption is entirely confined to European 
families, who very generally import their own supplies of those 
articles. 

Sat Ammonrac comes in great quantities from Egypt, and is 
used in tinning over the copper kitchen utensils of the country. 
Before the year 1798, it was sometimes sent from England, but 
since that period has been discontinued, as it did not pay a profit. 
The English is far inferior to the Egyptain, which in those years 
sold at 25 piastres per oke, while the English never fetched more 
than 18 to 20 piastres per oke. So great has been its decline of 
value from abundance that it has since sold at 5 or 6 piastres per 
oke, and the English would, of course, have been proportionately 
less. 

Ty, IN BARS, is an article of necessity, always current, and easily 
sold for cash. It serves principally to tin over the kitchen utensils 
of the Turks, and to make the usual adulterations in the silver 
coinage. The manufacture of Daniel, and of Daubuz of Falmouth, 
are preferred. Peruvian and all other kinds of tin in blocks sell 
also, but about 15 per cent. below the British in bars, from the loss 
of weight and expenses in melting it into bars for use ; and of all 
the English sorts the Falmouth or Cornish tin is best. The annual 
consumption is about 1000 barrels of 4 ewt. each, and it is sold at 
238 piastres per quintal of 44 okes ; but if the price were below 
200 piastres, it is thought the consumption would be considerably 
augmented. It is used at every period of the year, but more par- 
ticularly about the feast of Bairam, when the Turks are in the 
habit of new tinning the inside of their kitchen utensils, for the 
service of that festivity. 

TIN, IN PLATES, is an article of current sale, but always on credit, 


as the ae. Jews. The yearly demand is from 1000 to 1200 
boxes of 225 plates each. ‘The size called No. 1. is worth 95 


piastres. No. 2. is 8 or 10 piastres less, and not so saleable; and 
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No. 3. cannot be sold at all. The boxes should have the mark 
C x R burnt on them. 


Zinc comes to this country from England, and is used in the 
coinage of the Mint at Constantinople, upon the state of which the 
demand chiefly depends, though its annual consumption may be 
considered generally to be from 50,000 to 60,000 okes, and its 
average price about 3 piastres per oke. 


LEAD, IN Pigs, is of current sale for musket and pistol balls, of 
which there is a manufactory in Smyrna that consumes annually 
from 1500 to 2000 pigs of about 150lbs. weight each. During the 
last ten years, Spanish lead has been sent into Turkey in about an 
equal quantity with the English; but the prejudice running in favour 
of the latter, it sells at an increased value of 10 per cent. above 
the Spanish, though there is scarcely any difference in its intrinsic 
worth. The English lead is worth about 55 piastres per quintal. 

Leap Suor is an article of necessity, of which above 1000 casks 
of 34 ewt. may be sold in a year. Patent shot is always preferred, 
and should be in bags of } and 4 ewt. each, as they are sold by 
the English ewt., which is worth about 55 piastres. As the sea- 
son of consumption is chiefly in winter, it should be here in July 
or August, and not later than February to be sold within the same 
season. The mines of Tocat produce only a small quantity of 
lead, which is consumed in its immediate neighbourhood. 


QvIcKsILVER reaches Smyrna from Germany, and is worth about 
12 piastres per oke, 12,000 or 15,000 of which are annually con- 
sumed, but it is generally sold on credit. 

Sree, particularly German steel, is a necessary article, and 
comes in boxes of from 14 to 2 quintals each ; the finest and most 
current quality has No. 0. burnt on the boxes, and this sort is worth 
92 piastres per quintal. No. 1. is worth 87 piastres, and No. 2. 
80 piastres per quintal; but neither of those qualities sell so fast as 
the other. ‘The tare allowed on No. 0. is 8 rotolos per box ; that 
on No. 1. 10 rotolos; and that on No. 2.12 rotolos. The con- 
sumption of the whole may amount to 4000 or 5000 boxes an- 
nually, and falls chiefly in winter. English steel has been tried in 
the market here, but has not paid for its importation. 


Iron is a very necessary article throughout all Turkey, and the 
sort in general use is that of Russia ; though the Swedish iron is 
preferred. When the iron was from 13 to 15 piastres per quintal, 
the annual consumption was from 50,000 to 60,000 quintals ; but 
when the price advanced to 20 and 22 piastres, the demand was 
lessened to 30,000 or 35,000 quintals, though it continued still to 
sell for cash and on short credits. Swedish iron will always bring 
a price of 20 to 25 per cent. more than that of Russia, but its con- 
sumption does not exceed 1500 to 2000 quintals per year. In 
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Romelia there are mines of very excellent iron, particularly those 
near Philapopoli, which yield a metal proved to be equal to the 
Swedish, but the manner in which they are conducted confines their 
production to a small quantity ; and the ruinous measures of the 
Turkish government operate equally upon the mines of iron, gold, 
and silver, of which there are a number throughout the country, 
capable of being made a source of national wealth. 

Tron Piates should be in pieces of a square yard each, or 
mixed in the proportion of one-third of 10 sheets to the ewt., one- 
third of 15 sheets, and one-third of 20 sheets. From 800 to 1000 
quintals are annually sold, at 50 to 55 piastres per quintal. 

Nalts are consumed here in very great quantities, and those of 
Germany are current at 50 to 52 piastres per quintal ; but Russia 
has, of late, imitated the German nails, and so surpassed them, that 
they sell at 55 piastres. ‘Those which have been sent from England 
were sold at a Joss of 30 to 50 per cent. The yearly consumption 
may be from 5000 to 6000 quintals, and falls mostly in spring and 
summer ; they are sold at two, four, and six months’ credit, but 
seldom or never for cash. 

CuTiery, such as arms, knives, forks, razors, scissors, and such 
articles as are not used by ‘Turks, cannot be recommended, as the 
consumption of the Europeans here is very confined. 

EartHenware: Wedgewood plates, of cream colour and plain, 
sell in small quantities, at 3 piastres per dozen, when assorted in 
the proportion of one-third soup plates, and the rest shallow plates ; 
but no other sort of earthenware would be likely to answer. 


Grass Ware is of considerable consumption, but is furnished 
from Bohemia at so much cheaper rates than it could be done 
from England that its exportation from thence could not answer. 


Warcues: English watches are easily sold in Turkey, of which 
those bearing the name of George Prior are preferred ; those of 
Benjamin Barber come next, and the third in estimation, are those 
of George Charles. ‘They are made up of two sizes, and are of silver, 
in tortoiseshell cases, having the Turkish figures on the dial. They 
sell from 130 to 160 piastres each, and from 90 to 100 dozen are 
annually disposed of. In Geneva, they have imitated the watches 
of George Prior, but they do not sell so well, the price varying from 
60 to 120 piastres each. ‘The Swiss make also gold watches for 
this market, which sell from 200 to 350 piastres each ; and of both 
these kinds Geneva may annually sel] about 150 dozen. 


Corton Yarn of Great Britain: It is not more than twenty 
years since English twist has been known in Turkey; before that 
time they used India yarn, which is now entirely discontinued : 
those were assorted of all numbers, of which the Turks used the 
coarsest only, exporting those which were too fine for them to 
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different parts of Europe. The consumption of British yarn in- 
creases every year, as it becomes better known. It may be caleu- 
lated to have been, a few years since, from 400,000 to 500,000 
pounds, English; it is now from 600,000 to 800,000 pounds; and 
it is thought that the consumption of this article may be augmented 
to a million of pounds, at least. In Smyrna, the manufacturers 
know very well the difference between mule and water twist, but 
they make scarcely any difference in price, as proof of which, the 
following sales may be quoted, made in the same day, both on the 
same credit : 

Water twist, 1600 okes, No. 30 to 42—12 piastres per oke, 

Mule twist, 2000 okes, No. 36 to 44—I11} do. per oke. 
Sometimes cash may be obtained for twist, but in general it is sold 
on a credit of from one to four months, payable in instalments ; but 
as the buyers are of good repute, and punctual in their engage- 
ments, the payments follow, generally, on the appointed day: a 
consideration of the first importance in a country where justice is 
so difhcult of access. As the purchasers here do not pay for water 
twist in proportion to its value, it cannot be recommended to send 
any of it; at least, it should not exceed one-fourth in proportion 
to the mule twist, and should be assorted for Smyrna from No. 30 
to 40. For mule twist the following assortment is recommended : 
Nos. 36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54, of each number a 
bale, and all of the same size. ‘The most convenient bales are 
of 300 pounds weight, but they must not at all exceed 600 pounds. 
The bundles would be preferred if of 10 pounds each, but five-pound 
bundles will also sell; those numbers are the most current in the 
manufactories of Smyrna, where nothing under 30 or above 60 is 
used. It is also recommended to make up assortments of those 
numbers in 10 bales of each number, and to mark each assortment 
differently, from 1 to 10. 'The.yarn is not weighed here, but sold 
by the invoice weight, at the rate of 36 okes per 100 pounds. The 
finer qualities of mule twist do not bring better prices here than 
the second. They have begun in Smyrna to dye the British yarns, 
which it is thought are destined for exportation from hence into 
Russia. 


Musttys are an article in considerable demand throughout 
Turkey, and are mostly employed in making turbans for the men, 
and head-dresses and veils for women of all conditions. 


Ivp14 Mus.ins were, some years ago, in general consumption 
here,.and sold on four or six months’ credit, to be balanced in one 
and a half or two years. At that period the Turks were much pre- 
judiced against all English manufactures in imitation of India goods, 
but they have now overcome that prejudice, and purchase which- 
ever may be cheapest. It is thus that the British have almost en- 
tirely replaced the India muslins, with the exception of a smal] 
quantity, which is sold at 25 to 30 per cent. less than former 
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prices. Among those, the qualities which used to be invoiced at 
20 to 30 piastres per piece are most current, and none should cost 
more than from 35 to 40 piastres per piece to command a sale. 


Inpian Manvractores: Those in most general demand through- 
out Turkey are as follows : cassocs, calicoes, long cloths, tanjebs, 
terrendacs, mule mulls, surbets, allibalies, F. mulls, S. mulls, and 
carbans. ‘Those goods should be never less than yard-wide, and if 
they exceed that measure by one-eighth or one-quarter it would 
‘be preferred ; excepting that such breadths should not affect the 
length of the pieces, which must be always from 20 to 21 yards : 
and humhums, of 12} yards long by 14 yard wide; with seer- 
suckers, of the same length and yard wide only, should be of yel- 
low stripes, as no other colours will do, and the broader those 
stripes are the more saleable. 

The following articles cannot be recommended for Turkey, viz. 
baftas, addaties, emmerties, gueracks, doosoolies, mahmoudies, 
salempores, cottarnies, jamdonies, alatches, silk sashes, checked 
and striped calicoes; and, in general, all coloured goods, except 
seersuckers. 

German Mustivs have shared a like fate with India goods, and 
are almost entirely superseded by the English manufactures. There 
are now scarcely any consumed, whilst some years ago from 55,000 
to 60,000 pieces were sold in Smyrna; at present, however, the 
fourth part of the quantity could not be disposed of at any time, or 
in hardly any moderate time. 


Brirtisu Suirtines and Calicoes are also in good demand, and a 
stout substantial quality is preferred, which may be sold, at good 
prices, to the amount of 6000 or 8000 pieces in a year, but if India 
calicoes were not to arrive in any quantity, it might be easily ex- 
tended to 8000 or 10,000 pieces, of which the lowest qualities 
would sell best, and in general be sure of realising a handsome 
profit. 

Furniture Cutz: The consumption of this article in a year 
may be from 2500 to 3000 pieces of 28 yards long and seven- 
eighths yard wide. The finer qualities are worth 75 piastres per 
piece, and the inferior qualities sell at about 15 per cent. less ; but 
the first is more readily purchased, though at a more advanced 
price. As they are mostly used for sofa coverings, &c., patterns 
should be had for guides ; though in that, if they are gay and bril- 
liant, they will not fail. ‘They should be glazed, and contain 50 
pieces in a box or bale; every five pieces of a separate pattern. 


Printep Caxicozs for winter should be in pieces of 28 yards 
long, % yard wide, and unglazed. They should arrive here in the 
months of August and September, when from 30,000 to 40,000 
pieces might be sold, and be assorted by reference to finished pat- 
terns, and packed in the same way as the chintzes, when the finer 
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sort would fetch 70 piastres per piece, and second qualities 65 
piastres : both, however, should be on a good cloth, as, if it were in- 
ferior, it would lessen its price 10 or 15 per cent. ; and inferior 
goods of this kind would not do at all. 


Printep Caticoes for summer should also be in pieces of 
28 yards long, g yard wide, and unglazed. They should arrive 
here in the months of February and March, when from 25,000 to 
30,000 pieces might be sold. The same observations, as to assort- 
ment, quality, packing, &c., apply to these as to the printed calicoes 
for winter use. 

Jacconots: A common sort of jacconot handkerchief has been 
sent here, of g yard square, with a white border, which is used to 
print upon, and sells at 11} piastres per dozen. Some of red and 
blue borders have been sent, which sell only at 11 piastres, whereas, 
without such borders, they would fetch 124 or 13 piastres per 
dozen. This quality, in pieces of 20 yards long, and g wide, might 
be sold to the amount of 30,000 to 35,000 annually, at 24 to 25 
piastres per piece. If of the same quality, in pieces of 20 yards 
long, and a full yard wide, any could be sent, 10,000 pieces could 
be sold annually, at 28 to 30 piastres per piece, in addition to the 
former. Jacconots of 20 yards, by g wide, with gold ends, are worth 
55 to 57 piastres per piece; and the consumption may be 6,000 
pieces. Jacconots of 20 yards, by yard wide, with gold ends, are 
worth 41 to 42 piastres per piece; and the consumption may 
amount to 10,000 or 12,000 pieces annually. ‘There is also a qua- 
lity called 6-4ths, but which is really 1$ yard wide, and in pieces of 
10 yards long, which are very current at 17 piastres per piece, 
without gold ends, and of which from 40,000 to 50,000 pieces are 
sold in every year. 

Camprics are sold here, in pieces of 12 yards, by yard wide, of 
a quality worth from 25 to 26 piastres per piece, of which 5000 or 
6000 pieces are annually consumed ; and another quality, of the same 
length, called 6-4ths, but really 13 yard wide, sells at 35 piastres, 
to the amount of 15,000 pieces yearly. 


Mutts, made in imitation of India muslins, 20 yards long by 
yard wide, with gold ends, have been sold at 36 to 38 piastres per 
piece, though latterly they have brought no more than 31 to 32 
piastres ; and about 12,000 to 15,000 pieces are the annual demand. 

Sunsets, made also in imitation of the India goods, 20 yards 
long by yard wide, have been sold at 38 to 40 piastres per piece ; 
but subsequently, like the mulls, were depressed to 30 piastres ; 
and the annual consumption does not exceed 10 or 12,000 pieces. 
All those kind of goods should be in packages of 50 pieces 
each. 

Cameric HannKkercuiers, of white ground with small printed 
borders, in g yard squares, would sell in considerable quantities, as 
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also pullicats, but at very low prices. The price has been about 
12 piastres per dozen, though they were formerly at 15 and 16. 

Boox Mustuis, Fancy Gvops, and Mancuester Goons in 
general, cannot be recommended without particular orders from 
correspondents, on any new opening of a market. 


NANKEENS, either of India, Malta, or of England, are but a small 
object, as serving only for the Europeans: of these, the short 
pieces are most saleable, and are worth 4} piastres per piece, and 
the long ones sell at 64 piastres per piece. 

SHALLoons were, about twenty years since, one of the principal 
articles from England to Turkey. In the year 1792 there were 
imported 50,000 to 52,000 pieces ; the price was then, for the fine 
ones, 38 piastres, and for the ordinary ones, 26 to 27 piastres per 
piece. They have since risen, the finest from 95 to 105 piastres, 
and the ordinary from 70 to 75 piastres per piece. 'The importa- 
tions, since 1808, have not exceeded 1500 or 2000 pieces annually, 
in consequence of the high price at which they sell, the very gene- 
ral substitution of printed calicoes, and the improvement of the 
Angora shalloons, which surpass the English in beauty and sub- 
stance. The season for the sale begins in spring, and summer is 
the time of their highest demand, as the article is used only for 
the dresses of Levantine men. In those former years, when its con- 
sumption was so extensive, sales were made at four or six months’ 
credit, but accounts seldom balanced within the year, and some- 
times extending even to two years. ‘The credit is now, however, 
confined to two and four months, and accounts are generally settled 
in six. The shalloons of Halifax are preferred, particularly those 
of the manufacture of Kirshaw and Sons, and of Birch and Kir- 
shaw. ‘The same assortments are sent from other parts of En- 
gland, but they sell 10 or 15 per cent. lower, though the quality 
be equally as good. The Germans, and people of Languedoc, 

have endeavoured to do something in this article, but have not 
succeeded. 


CassimeREs are only for the consumption of the Europeans here, 
and therefore little is necessary. Fifty or 60 pieces are sufficient 
for an annual supply. They come principally from Germany, and 
are worth 63 piastres per pike, while the English sells at 9 piastres. 

Corus: The competition in this article is very great ; sales of 
which are made on credit, one-third to be paid every two months ; 
but the accounts are scarcely ever settled before one or two years. 
British cloth does not pay at all, as the prices and charges are 
higher than those from the continent. The best mahoot cloths, of 
Edward Vernon of London, sell, with difficulty, at 18 to 19 piastres 
per pike. Broad cloths are too good for Turkey, and are not 
paid for. The English shallec mahoots, or ladies’ cloths, have been 
imitated with success in the Netherlands, under the name of Seraglio 
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cloths; and sell at 15 to 154 piastres per pike, with a discount of 
10 per cent. The Netherlands have equally successfully imitated 
the mahoots, which sell at 17 and 174 piastres per pike, with a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. also. Of these two qualities of cloth, there is 
an annual consumption of from 400 to 500 bales of 12 pieces each. 
Those goods are partly consumed here, and partly in Egypt and 
Syria, where the prices are from 15 to 20 per cent. higher than in 
Smyrna; those cloths are 9-4ths Brabant ell-wide. Before the 
French Revolution, the merchants of Languedoc used to do much in 
cloths with Turkey, and sent here annually from 2500 to 3000 
bales of 12 pieces each, which were mostly bartered. Those 
cloths were very cheap and of a common quality, yet they were of 
a proper texture, and served for the poor people. The French 
may now send from 200 to 300 bales only in a year, as the difficulty 
which impedes their navigation occasions them to cost much dearer 
than formerly, and the inferior cloths of Germany now replace 
them, which are sent here to the amount of about 1000 bales annually, 
and sell from 6 to 11 piastres per pike. It is nearly twenty years 
since the English endeavoured toimitate those cloths, and succeeded 
very well in point of quality, but they stood about 25 per cent. 
dearer than the Languedoc cloths, and consequently were not of 
current sale. Germany furnishes also some fine cloths, in addition 
to those inferior ones, particularly those manufactured by Matthew 
Cherin of Liepzig, which are worth 214 piastres per pike, and of 
which the annual consumption may be from 150 to 200 bales of 
12 pieces. The manufacture of Clermonts of Vaels, near Aix la 
Chapelle, is worth 23? piastres per pike, and they furnish from 150 
to 200 bales annually. 





ON EARLY SCENES. 


Au! much loved scenes of early youth, 
Through which I’ve wander’d wild and free, 
When even fiction seem'd like truth, 
And fancy’s dream reality. 


How oft with boyish glee I’ve ranged, 
With merry heart, and footsteps light, 
Through scenes, which now seem sadly changed, 
Then beaming like the summer bright. 


For now, alas! the world has shrouded, 
With its cares, our youthful mirth ; 

Or sorrow, with its darkness, clouded 
The happy thoughts that here had 
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SKETCH OF THE POLITE LITERATURE OF THE HiNDOOS, 
INCLUDING THEIR TALES, POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 


Tuere is no class of composition more in favour with the Orientals 
than tales and narratives, and this preference is not less prominently 
shown in India than in Persia wt Arabia. The Arabian tales of 
‘The Thousand and One Nights’ have long been familiar to every 
European nation; but there are several Indian collections of the 
same kind, which might, perhaps, meet an equally favourable re- 
ception, if they were introduced by some able hand to European 
readers. In one of these, entitled ‘ Vrihatkatha,’ which is a col- 
lection of tales by Somadéva, there are some of striking novelty, 
and evineing great powers of imagination. This collection has been 
abridged by the author himself, from a larger work of his own, 
called the ‘ Kath Sarit Sagara ; or Ocean of the Streams of Tales,’ 
which is still extant, and in substance the same with the abridge- 
ment. It is not a very ancient work, but it is superior to most 
others, on account of the elegance of its style and its completeness, 
the author having collected from all sources popular tales, and 
added to these several of his own invention. It is quite worthy of 
a good English translation. 


Besides this collection, there are innumerable single tales. 
Some of the compositions of this kind, which are partly written in 
prose and partly in verse, form, in Sanscrit, a separate class, called 
Champs, of which a long list might be given. Amongst these, we 
shall mention only one, the ‘ Vasavadatté of Subandhu,’ a short 
but interesting romance, of which Mr. Colebreoke has given an 
account.* 


We may mention here a class of similar compositions, which seem 
not to rank very high with the learned of India, although amongst 
the people they are very popular, we mean the three collections of 
fairy-tales, the ‘ Suka Saptati,’ the ‘ Vétala Pancharinsati,’ and 
the ‘ Sinhasana Dvatrinsat.’ The reason why these are not much 
esteemed by the learned arises principally from the want of ele- 
gance in the narrative ; for many of the very same tales have been 
embodied in the great collection of Somadéva. Their popularity 
is sufficiently proved by their being translated into almost all the 
modern languages of India, and many of them into Persian. We 
have, for instance, the ‘ Suka Saptati, or Seventy Tales of a 
Parrot,’ first in a Sanscrit edition, in which every thing, the whole 
of the superhuman machinery, as well as the pictures of life and 











* Asiatic Researches, vol. x. 
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manners, are purely Indian. This is thought to have been the 
ground work of the well-known Persian book under the same title ; 
an opinion which was entertained by Sir William Jones, as we have 
seen it expressed in a manuscript note of his, written in his copy of 
the Sanserit ‘ Snka Saptati.’ It would be incorrect to call the 
Persian composition a translation, for only the outlines of the tales 
are there retained, while the manners and actions of the persons 
introduced are conformable to Persian notions. ‘This Persian ver- 
sion has been retranslated into several modern Indian dialects, but 
these translations are very different from the work which may be 
considered the original source of these different editions. 


The ‘ Hité6padésa’ experienced a similar fate. The literary history 
of that work has been ably discussed by Mr. Colebrooke, in his pre- 
face to the edition of the Sanscrit original, (Serampore, 1804,) and by 
Mr. de Sacy, in his preface to the Arabic version, called the ‘ Kalila 
wa Dimna.’ In a former number of this publication, (vol. ii. p. 23,) 
in a paper on the ‘ Fables of Pilpai,’ it was conjectured that the 
merit of having produced the original did not belong to India. 
Without doubt, the ‘ Hitépadésa’ is not the work which was tran- 
slated into Pehlevi by the learned physician of Noushirvan. It is 
stated, indeed, in the introduction to the ‘ Hitépadésa ’ itself, that 
that work was recast from an earlier composition of the same 
kind, called the ‘ Panchatantra.’ It is*this last-mentioned work 
which Mr. Colebrooke shows to have been the original of all the 
Persian, Arabic, and other versions of these apolognes ; but the 
‘ Panchatantra’ was undoubtedly of Indian origin. ‘This has been 
shown by Mr. Colebrooke to be the general tradition of all Persian 
and Arabic writers who have touched upon this subject. But in 
addition to this, there is a paper of Dr. Wilson’s laid before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which is quite conclusive on that point, and 
the situation and acquirements of this gentleman make his authority 
of great weight. 

In Indian poetry, their lyric compositions deserve notice. These 
are not so numerous as other branches of polite literature in San- 
scrit, but some of them are works of superior merit. Some of the 
vernacular dialects, as the Hindi and Brij Bhakh, are richer in this 
respect than the parent tongue ; and it would be gratifying if some 
of the gentlemen in India, qualified for the task, would furnish an 
account of the literature extant in those and other of the vernacular 
dialects of the country. Works of an historical description are 
now wanting in Sanscrit, and this deficiency might, perhaps, in 
some degree, be supplied by such works in the provincial dialects. 


Amongst the lyric poems in Sanscrit, the first place is undoubt- 
edly due to the ‘ Gita Govinda’ of Sayadéva, which has been ele- 
gantly, though not very faithfully, translated by Sir William Jones. 
—(‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. iii.) This poem consists of a variety 
of amatory songs between Krishna and his beloved Radha. It isa 
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kind of dialogue in verse, and Sir William has not improperly 
called it a pastoraldrama. It is a glowing picture of fervent love ; 
its style in the highest degree vivified and brilliant, and the har- 
mony of the verse superior to any other Sanscrit composition what- 
ever. Most of the songs are written inrhyme; and this circum- 
stance is worth mentioning, since some literati have been led to de- 
rive the use of rhyme in modern languages from the Arabic, 
through the medium of the Spanish, an opinion which ought to be 
abandoned after the discovery of rhymed poems anterior to any 
imaginable influence of the Arabic poetry on any language of the 
West. On the whole, rhyme presents itself so naturally in many 
languages, that it would be more useful to inquire, how it happened 
that some nations never adopted the use of it at all. The existence 
of regular rhymed poems in Sanscrit, (in which, however, its use 
is but limited, and where it seems to have been introduced from 
the derivative language called ‘ Prakrit,’) needs hardly to be traced 
to any foreign influence. 

Next to Sayadéva, in rank, is Bhartrihari, a different person 
from the author of the insipid epic poem mentioned above. We 
possess from him a collection of detached amatory stanzas, of ex- 
traordinary beauty. Another erotic poet, Chaura, has left fifty 
stanzas, said to have been uttered by him, when he was going to 
suffer death after having been detected in an intrigue with the 
king’s daughter. From Kalidisa we possess two short amatory 
poems, the ‘ Vasantatilaka,’ and the ‘ Prasnottaramala’; and, from 
the general merit of the other compositions of this distinguished 
author, we may be allowed to suppose them interesting, but we 
cannot speak of them from an actual acquaintance. 


It would almost seem, as if the lyric poetry of the Hindoos were 
entirely confined to erotic subjects; at least we know of but very 
few, and those not very distinguished, lyric compositions of a dif- 
ferent kind. Of songs of wine and joy, of which the Persians have 
such abundance, we know of no specimens in the Indian languages. 
Descriptive poetry is of very frequent occurrence in Sanscrit ; but 
more generally interspersed in larger compositions than as separate 
poems. The ‘ Ritu Sanhira,’ or assemblage of the Seasons, by 
Kalidasa, is an instance of a purely descriptive poem, of which Sir 
William Jones speaks in very high terms. The ‘ Méghadita’ of 
the same author contains also chiefly descriptive poetry, though 
properly belonging to the erotic class. 

The dramatic literature of the Indians is that which possesses 
the greatest merit, and is the most agreeable to the European 
standard of criticism. Dramatic poetry has always been considered 
as the most difficult branch of the art, and has almost everywhere 
been the highest kind of literary composition at which a nation has 
arrived. A good drama, indeed, requires the deepest knowledge of 
the human mind, and the powers of all the other branches of poetry : 
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it affords no less opportunity for epic narration than for lyrie effu- 
sions and a display of rhetorical talents. The faculty of inventing, 
so necessary for the production of a plot, cannot be disputed to 
the Hindoos ; it is rather the exuberance to which their writers 
are liable of which we complain; !t the dramatists of Hindoostan 
have, as Mr. Colebrooke justly obser:es, been “ more restrained 
within the bounds of poetical probability, when composing for ex- 
hibition before an audience, than in writing ‘or private perusal, or 
even for public recital.” 

Of their dramatic literature comparatively but little has been 
communicated to the Juropean public ; the ‘ Sakuntai4,’ translated 
by Sir William Jones, has every where met with a most favourable 
reception. It is certainly one of the most distinguished produe- 
tions of this kind amongst the Indians, theugh there are several 
others which are equal to it, and one or two which, in our opinion, 
are even superior. The ‘ MAlati Madhara,’ of which our readers 
will find an account in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches,’ 
may be considered as the chef d’auvre of this kind in Sanserit. 

A satisfactory investigation of this department of Sanscrit litera- 
ture can only be accomplished in India; and it is therefore with 
great pleasure we announce to our European readers, that the 
learned Dr. Wilson has lately made very extensive researches on 
this head, and is at present engaged in laying the results before the 
public, together with translations of several unpublished plays. It 
is indeed high time that this should be done; for a long time dra- 


matic exhibitions have ceased amongst the natives, and many of 


their ndtakas have already been lost; the rest, we fear, would 
soon share the same fate, if not rescued from destruction by Eu- 
ropean scholars. 


The dramatic compositions that we have seen belong all to the 
same class—the serious drama ; we find, however, that Sir W. Jones 
speaks of a farce, in which the Brahmins are ridiculed ;* a com- 
position of this kind would be particularly interesting : and, if any 
such exist, we shall be glad to be the medium of laying it before the 
world. 

For eloquence, either forensic or political, a country constituted 
as India has been, from time immemorial, affords no opportunity. 
History, that able teacher of practical political wisdom, which 
often speaks in vain to those who stand most in need of its instruc- 
tion, is quite neglected among the Hindoos. On other branches 
of knowledge, as philosophy and law, there exist many works in 
prose, but they do not lay any claims to elegance of style in com- 
position, and are not much in use. 





* Catalogue of Manuscripts presented by Sir W. Jones to the Royal Society, 
No. 50. 
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This last class of books is however, more snited to a European 
taste than those to which the Hindoos ascribe a sacred authority, 
although they are less important in a historical point of view. 
The authors of their lighter works, intended merely for the amuse- 
ment of the readers, were less encumbered by national prejudices 
and religious tenets than the writers of works on scientific or 
religious subjects. It is from these that we principally derive our 
ideas of Indian taste, and it is to these, therefore, that European 
criticism is chiefly applied. 

The principal works, that have been noticed in this sketch, ap- 
pear to have been composed subsequent to the works on sacred 
literature. From the absence of a fixed chronology, we cannot 
with accuracy fix the exact period. It is probable, however, that 
most of them were written after the beginning of the Christian era, 
and before the invasion of the Mohammedans; a period of which 
but little is known, except that India seems to have then enjoyed 
a greater tranquillity than at any subsequent date. That but few, 
and by no means the most distinguished of these works, can have 
been written under the Mohammedan rule is indeed evident from 
their contents ; so entirely free are they from any traces of foreign 
influence, and so unmixed is the Indian genius in all their similes 
and allusions; besides which several of them contain historical 
references, which fix them as anterior to the period mentioned. 


Enveloped as is the political history of India in fiction and dark- 
ness, the history of its literature shares the same fate. Ina country, 
constituted as this seems for ages to have been, the cultivation of 
literature would depend greatly on the degree of encouragement it 
received from the throne. That the golden age of Indian poetry 
should, therefore, be intimately connected with the names of princes 
who distinguished themselves by its support might be anticipated, 
and tradition corroborates this anticipation. But, as is the case 
with tradition generally, it selects one single person, with whom it 
connects all celebrated literary names, and on whom it lavishes all 
the honours due to princely patronage. This fortunate person is 
Vikramaditya, (or “ the Sun of Might,”) who has generally been 
placed so early as at the beginning of our era. There is a stanza 
current amongst the pundits, in which “ the nine gems of the court 
of Vikrama” are enumerated, as living at his palace and enjoying 
his undisturbed favour. But it is known that some of the writers, 
thus made contemporary, lived at periods of considerable distance 
from each other ; and the name of Vikrama appears in so many dif- 
ferent places, that it is quite impossible to assign any certain period 
to that great patron of Indian learning ; if, indeed, the whole may 
not be as much an allegory as the history of Apollo and the Nine 


Muses on Parnassus. 





THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN.” 


Stowry the Orient kindled with the light 

Of morn, and vapours curl’d in misty wreaths 
O’er vale and upland, tinged with lurid beams 
Refracted o’er the horizon, when went forth 

From the doomed city, with their Guardian Powers, 
The chosen family. O’er Siddim’s plain— 

Late field of carnage, where the vassal kings 
Battled for freedom with their tyrant foes— 

They fled; and dark and darker grew the heavens, 
Till blackness spread along the ground, and roll'd 
In masses o’er the mountains ; fitful gleams 

Of gory light threw o'er the skies a gloom 
Unnatural and awful ; like the smoke 

Of conflagrated worlds, it gather’d round, 

And human faces seem’d, amid the night 

Of morn, like demons’, when their lightning eyes 
Pierce through the fiery midnight of their hel). 
And they, who were in after ages called 

Mothers of Nations, glanced in shuddering fear 
On the outspreading horror of the doom 

That hung wide o’er the Cities of the Plain. 

The birds, with screams and fluttering of their wings, 
Rose from the leafy palms, and fled in haste 

To the far pinnacles of mountains, crown'd 

With forests inaccessible—or down 

Mid dells and cliffy gorges and ravines 

Took refuge fearfully—ever and anon 
Tremblingly peering over the dark crags, 

And shrinking quickly back. The flocks and herds 
Look’d up amazed, as o'er the morning skies 
Thicken’d the miracle of horror’s night ; 

The green turf wither’d, and the bubbling springs 
Fail'd; and they gather’d thickly, side by side, 
Snuffing the sulphureous air, and on the clouds 

Of blackness gazing with instinctive dread 

And silent terror, shrinking into nought. 


** Time wears apace ; Almighty vengeance waits ! 
Flee for your lives—to the far mountains flee ! 
Look not behind! Destruction’s midnight wings 
Winnow the Cities of the Plain!’’ Thus urged 

The high Avengers, and their stern reply 

Was ever to all searchings into doom— 

‘* On! for the lightning slumbers in the folds 

Of the dark storm-clouds till your safety ’s gain’d.”" 
And on they hurried o’er Pheenicia’s plains, 

Like birds before the falcon ; but the heart 
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Is wedded to its earlier blisses, past 

All sundering ; it cannot leave loved things 
Behind, when Danger’s ruthless eye is fix'd 
Jn withering fascination on their hearts, 

And the keen sword is ready to devour, 
Without a pang, a shrinking of the soul, 

A las', long lingering gaze that bids farewe!} 
For ever and for ever! 


From the last hill-top, that o’erloek'd the plain 

Of Jordan, ere they sunk below the view 

Of kindred and of love for ever, turn’d 

The mother with a bleeding heart, and gazed 

Once more upon the city that contain’d 

Her death-doom’d children; with her head upraised, 
Her eyes through tears down piercing, her tall form 
Bent forward anxiously, her hands outspread, 

And anguish on her brow, she stood; and thus 

Her troubled spirit parted ;—o'er the towers 

Of proud Gomorrah lingering for awhile, 

Then with a shriek, upsoaring to the skies, 

Where all is mystery to man ; and there, 

The statue of Despair, her pale corse stands, 
Piteously o’erlooking the Dead Sea, where all 

Her hopes were buried to arise no more,— 

A monument of Love that spurn’d at Heaven. 


While thus the son of Haran fled and gain’d 
Zoar, in terror of impending doom, 

Light carollings of vainest joy arose, 

And songs of high carousal ; and the voice 

Of mirth, and the gay laugh, that told a heart 
Reckless of sorrow, in frail trust of days 
Suaony as Yemen’s silvery waves—within 

The bowers and halls, and palaces of pomp 
Of those proud cities, ripe for judgment ; there 
The cup was pledged to beauty, and the dame, 
In wanton mazes, moved to the full sound 

Of merry instruments, and gleaming eyes, 
Like the gazelle’s, voluptuous roll’d around 
In wooing wantonness, while bosoms heaved 
Beneath the diamond zone, inviting arms 
Lascivious, and the rounded limb was thrown 
In harlot attitudes ; and mad desire 

In frenzy burn’d, and riot reign’d unchecked 
Through the devoted Cities of the Plain. 


Sabea’s caravan of costliest wealth, 

Spices most fragrant, pearls of matchless price, 
And gorgeous raiment and refined gold, 

And balm of Mecca and distill’d perfumes, 
And rainbow plumes and coral shells, and all 
That Oriental luxury can give, 

Upon that eve, in long and bright array, 

Had enter’d in Gomorrah, and thence spread 
Through Sodom, Admah, and Zeboiim, there 
Imparting loud festivity and joy ; 

Where sound of human voice would never wake 
Through endless ages, nor a living thing 
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Breathe, nor a tree or shrub grow green, or bear 
Fruit, save that where ashes dwelt within the core. 
Then stream’d the festal lights through colonnade 
And hall aud bower and chamber, and perfume 
Scented the lengthening streets, and joyousness 
Leapt high in every heart, till morn burst on 
Their festival of guilt, and with its light 
Dimm’d the bright blazing of their revelry. 
Then to their couches, with dim eyes that saw 
The tempest not, that lower’d in wrath around, 
Sunk the gay habitapts. Through the lone streets 
Silence and solitude prevail’d, save where 
The unfrequent pilgrim hasted on his way, 

_ Or the vast caravan, departing, sent 
The echoes of their many hurrying feet. 


The storm of wrath had gather’d, and it hung 
{n mighty folds of blackness round the skies, 
Reveal’d by the great sun, whose disk on high 
Gloom’'d like a universe of blood, and made 
Palpable darkness over all the earth ; 

Girdling the awe-struck spirit like the clasp 

Of anaconda or cerastes, charged 

With crushing power and venom past all cure. 
Wild meteors burst amid the lurid skies, 

Oft like the world’s artillery combined, 

And shatter’d globes of fire drove through the gloom, 
Like the re-wakening flames of hell amid 

The everlasting night of Destiny. 

Shadows ef demons pass’d upon the gale, 

That blew and howl’d along with louder roar 
Than worst tornado, and wild voices peal’d 
Louder than lawless hurricane, and trumps 
Sounded along the heavens, and the blast 
Raced with the lightning, as from every point 
Burst the wild tempest of Almighty wrath. 

Oh, then the heaving earthquake, and the roar 
Of rocking thunders, and the blasting glare 

Of lightnings, that flash’d not, but fell on earth 
In one eternal blaze of flame, and spread 

O’er all the slumb’ring cities, that outburn’d 

{n spiral pyramids of quenchless fire, 

As they would mingle with the burning skies.— 
Oh, then the terrors of the Lorp appear’d! 
Above, below, a universe of flame, 
Unquenchable! and thunders, not like earth’s, 
Oft intermitted, but unceasing shocks, 

So loud, all worlds replied; so strong, they shook 
Ten thousand meteors from their sightless spheres. 


Then forth in terror and in madvess rush’d 

The myriads of the Cities of the Plain. 

From crackling roof and crashing battlement, 

And falling tower and blazing colonnade, 

They leapt in raving agony—the flames 

Clinging like serpents to their tender flesh. 

Then women delicate, with cherish’d babes, 

And blooming maidens, and grey matrons, rush’d 
Through the dread furnace ; and the haughty Kings, 
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Beca and Birsha, and Shemeba—blent 

With men of all degrees, stood mid the storm 

In anguish howling ; and their infant ones, 

And daushters beautiful, and tender wives, 
Clung round them, wailing ; and ten thousand prayers 
Shriek’d with unnumber’d curses ; but the flames 
Roar’d on more wildly, and the lightnings glared 
More awfully, and the loud thunders peal’d 
Louder, and the fire-tempest faster rain’d 

Ruin at every cry. A wall of fire 

Rose round them, high as heaven, and it grew 
Narrower and yet more nariow, and their flesh 
Consumed ; and then their agonizing shrieks 
And impreeations grew more terrible. 

Still darker wax’d the heavens, and the glare 

Of their proud cities far around reveal’d 
Unnumber'd living victims. Death rode on 

‘The lightning and the hurricane, and slew 

In every thunderbolt ; and Jordan’s stream 
Roil'd as it rush’d along, and mountain rocks 
Asunder burst to their foundations ; earth 
Burn’d like the heavens, as it heaved and heaved 
Beneath the countless multitudes ; the world 
Rock’d to and fro, and all the heavens did seem 
Ready to fall. Hosts upon hosts now lay 

Dead, and the dying fell upon them there ; 

And ’mid the howling of the tempest still 

Rose countless groans and yells of agony ; 

And demons in the air did mock them then, 

And bade them wear their raiment of great price, 
Their perfumes, and their jewels !—Put a voice 
Now drown’d the thunders and the hurricane, 
The howlings and the mockeries, and cried, 

** Let it suffice !’’ and, on the instant, earth 
Vawn‘d in a bottomless chasm ‘neath the host 
Of Sodom and Gomorrah; and the dead 

Aud dying—kings and counsellors, and men 
Lowly and proud, and women fair, and babes 
Lovely, and all, of all degrees, went down 
Together in the gulf; their blazing roofs 

And gorgeous temples, palaces and towers, 

Like meteors falling through the depths of hell, 
Glaring wide o’er them: and the Dead Sea rose, 
As the last shrieks wail'd through the affrighted air 
Like yells of fiends hurl’d from the verge of Heaven. 


March 12, 1826. 




















ON VISITING AND CONVERSATION. 


Ir must be evident that authors necessarily make a number of 
observations on life and manners, for which, when thrown together, 
it is exceedingly difficult to find any suitable title. This induces 
many to prefix to their speculations the most extraordinary epi- 
graphs ; and these, at first sight, appear to confer an air of origi- 
nality, of which, however, they are very far from being an infallible 
token. Reflecting on these circumstances, it has always appeared 
much better to us, to place common inscriptions at the head of our 
essays, and to reserve what little ingenuity we might possess to be 
infused into the body of the piece. Subjects are not infinite, but 
they may be infinitely varied by the manner of treating of them. 
Therefore, although it be now impossible to speak of things that 
have never been spoken of before, it seems to be still in our power 
to make new reflections on topics apparently familiar, but, for that 
very reason, little heeded or understood. 


The cause why men visit each other and converse, abstracting 
all considerations of business, seems to be simply the love of 
pleasure. This is the passion truly universal; this is the pivot 
upon which the world intellectual, as well as the world of sense, 
turns. Philosophers and saints feel it in their speculations and de- 
votions, and yield to it too,in their way, as completely as the Syba- 
ritish gourmand, whose stomach is his Baal and Ashtaroth. Nor is 
this at all surprising, in reality, for the gratification of this passion is 
happiness—a gem for which all the world search, and but few find. 

From the first institution of society, however, mankind have 
always been persuaded that happiness is a god that cannot be ap- 
proached singly. ‘Through this belief, indeed, we have congregated 
into nations, built cities, invented public worship, formed ourselves 
into clubs distinguished by particular opinions or costumes, insti- 
tuted marriage, and desired children. We have, and can have, 
no conception of independent, solitary being. Even God, whom 
we have fashioned, as Aristotle observes, after our own image, is 
believed to have surrounded himself with the society of angels, and 
to delight in the songs and praises of these inferior and dependent 
spirits. And as to man, he is so little capable of entire solitude, 
that if cast by shipwreck alone on some desolate island, he would 
part with every other advantage under heaven in exchange for a 
companion. We have no enjoyment whatever from -vhich all idea 
of other beings is excluded. Nothing beginning and ending in self. 
The presence, therefore, of other beings of our own species is de- 
lightful to us all; and if we love to retire occasionally into solitude, 
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it is not for the purpose of segregating ourselves from mankind, or 
from any antipathy we indulge for company and conversation, but 
because we hope, during our temporary absence, to enlarge and 
perfect our powers of pleasing, that we may return to the circle of 
our friends more rich in the materials and science of happiness. 
Society, indeed, is man’s proper sphere ; solitude his aversion, and 
his bane. And if learned men, forgetting the aim of study, contract, 
sometimes, a fondness for loneliness and musing, they soon become 
conscious of indulging an unnatural propensity, and either grow to 
despise mankind, to think disdainfully of their hopes and fears, or 
they sink into a timid, feeble distrustfulness of their own powers, 
and shun society from mere dread. Every kind of learning has a 
natural tendency to create effeminacy of character, because it has a 
tendency to enfeeble the physical structure. On this account much 
attention is paid, in every good system of education, to the deve- 
lopment of our bodily powers, which, as all real philosophers have 
always inculcated, exert a much stronger influence on the character 
of our minds than mere learned men have ever been able to com- 
prehend, But the mind itself has its gymnastic exercises as well as 
the body ; exercises, without which it is almost impossible to acquire 
that amplitude and intrepidity of intellect which a great writer 
of our own times regards as the distinguishing attributes of genius. 
These gymnastics are, conversation and argument. No one, however, 
we hope, will imagine that we mean to dignify with the name of 
conversation the silly nonsensical chit-chat that prevails in society. 
Our intention is far different; nothing appears to us to deserve the 
name but that free manly interchange of ideas, which takes place 
among friends. Time may be consumed by the hour in gratifying 
that childish vanity which loves to hear its own voice ; but, surely, 
we do not call such abuse of werds, conversation. We are afraid 
that Dr, Johnson, the greatest talker of modern times, not except- 
ing Mr. Coleridge, had a vicious theory on this subject. He was 
himself the great catholic church, in his own eyes, and every de- 
viation from his creed was heresy. ‘To his ear, the growl of triumph 
he uttered over an antagonist vanquished in argument, was far 
sweeter than the note of the nightingale. His meat and drink was 
contention ; nothing but that could rouse his sluggish nature into 
anything like ecstacy. He was an intellectual gladiator, animated 
and cheered in combat by the applause and acclamation of that 
miniature amphitheatre in which he always brandished his syllo- 
gisms. But it was this that made him what he was. Like eertain 
voluptuaries that must approach pleasure through the avenues of 
pain, Johnson reached the goal of his ambition through the buffet- 
ings of passionate and contentious argument. Dr. Parr, too, cele- 
brated for his conversational talents and careless wig, was partial 
to the amphitheatral style, and seems to have loved to nonplus an 
ignoramus. Perhaps the most striking thing in his conversation, 
however, was the contrast observed between the liberality of his 
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opinions and the strict orthodoxy of his wig and gown. People did 
not expect to find those clerical ringlets and that dark symbol of 
the ecclesiastical spirit serving as a covering to republican inde- 
pendence, and universal telerance ; the tree looked sombre and 
forbidding, but, to the surprize of the searcher, it bore golden 
fruit. This was the feature that chiefly arrested attention in the 
character of Dr. Parr; and further than this, he does not appear to 
have differed much from other very learned men. We are Inclined to 
yield a much higher credence to the stories told of Mr. Coleridge’s 
household or fireside eloquence ; his writings indicate this sort of 
talent. Bright, fanciful, but flagging suddenly, as if from want of 
stimulus, his genius seems formed by nature for detached efforts, 
springing out of immediate enjoyment. ‘The questions, objections, 
replies, rejoinders of conversation, are as so many steps upon which 
his mind mounts up and soars away into sublimity ; otherwise, like 
the flying-lfish, it makes short bounds, and sinks again upon the 
surface. 

If we may credit the relations of ancient writers, Socrates pos- 
sessed the powers of dialectic eloquence beyond any man that ever 
lived. There seemed to be some spell in his language; it attracted 
like the songs of the syrens. Persons who had once heard it, im- 
mediately grew attached to his person, burned incessantly to hear 
him speak, walked with him, lived with him, or purchased a few 
hours of his company at the peril of their lives. Yet, undoubtedly, 
this plain old man affected no peculiar splendour of style. His 
language did not glitter, like a coronation robe, with metaphors ; 
it was only exquisitely natural. ‘The most remarkable feature, 
perhaps, in his conversation, was his amazing versatility, and that 
readiness with which he entered on the particular arts or professions 
in which those with whom he happened to converse were engaged. 
With the lover, he could converse of love ; with the jurisconsult, 
of law; with the statuary, of sculpture; with the gardener, of 
piants and trees ; with the painter, of pictures ; with the general, 
of war; with the politician, of government; and he spoke, not 
merely to draw out his companion, whoever he might be, but evinced, 
during the colloquy, a thorough acquaintance with the art or mys- 
tery under consideration. No doubt he owed much of this facility 
and extensive knowledge of human concerns, to his practice of fre- 
quenting the workshops and manufactories of the city, as well as 
the forum, the courts of law, the hauats of philosophers, and the 
tables of the great. But it was by no means his superior know- 
ledge that communicated that incomparable flavour to his conver- 
sation; for numbers have possessed much more knowledge than 
Socrates; but some peculiar ard lofty kind of wisdom, which, when 
clothed in words, appeared to elevate the auditor as well as the 
speaker, which is the summit of ecloquenee. Many speakers, as 
well as writers, appear to ailect an air of superiority over the per- 
sons they address, by which, if they sometimes excite our admira- 
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tion, they lose our love, which we bestow on none but those whe 
are willing to treat with us on terms of equality. ‘The monarchical 
principle, odious in every point of view, is insufferable in conversa- 
tion. There, every man is a democrat; thinks himself entitled to 
make his voice heard; and that immediately, and not by proxy. 
The warmth of argument levels all distinctions ; and so soon as an 
individual calls in the aid of his dignity to support his positions, he 
is thought to have infringed the laws of social intercourse. A po- 
sitive dogmatical style may be indulged more safely by any one 
than by a man in power; for, while in other persons it appears to 
be merely the effect of temper, in the prince or great man it seems 
to imply a seeret reference to his authority, and often engenders 
deadly hatred and animosity. Napoleon understood this ; for, al- 
though often hurried into excessive warmth by the impetuosity of his 
character, he always seems to have been anxious te repair, by eon- 
cession and apology, any breach of good manners he had been guilty 
of. Arguing one day with Bertrand, who obstinately maintained 
his opinion, though it seems to have been quite erroneous, Napoleon 
exclaimed, “ Bah! c'est impossible!” “ Oh!” says Bertrand, “ if 
that is the way you mean to talk, there is an end of all argument.” 
The great man felt the reproof, and exerted all his ingenuity to 
mollify the anger of his follower. 


The persons who shine most in conversation are, perhaps, those who 
attack established opinions and usages ; for there is a kind of splendid 
Quixotism in standing up, even in defence of absurdity, against the 
whole world. The same principle holds good in authorship. No 
one is astonished or startled at seeing the things which are believed 
by every body defended, however ingeniously ; but let some daring 
speculator venture to call in question the universal opinion, and all 
ears are erected to listen. People imagine, and in most cases 
imagine truly, that the intellect which amid the stream of popular 
prejudices can resist the current, and repose firmly on itself, must 
be great as well as extraordinary. To command considerable 
attention, therefore, either in writing or talking, a man must hazard 
beld thoughts, bold figures, and unusual expressions. This was 
Lord Byron’s theory; he perceived that the literary appetite of 
the public was beginning to flag, over-clogged with common sweets, 
and he determined to awaken it again with pungent sauces and 
high-seasoned ragouts. ‘Thus sailors, grown drowsy through 
fatigue and long watching, often contrive to keep each other awake- 
at night upon the ocean, by repeating fearful tales of shipwreck, 
and by painting, in their rude but strong expressions, the hardships 
and horrors to which their manner of life is peculiarly subject. 
The vulgar, too, on land, sitting up late, to watch over the dead or 
the sick, scare away sleep by ghost-stories and relations of murder, 
which usually grow more awful and atrocious as the night advances. 
Precisely in the same manner, the apathy of excessive civilization, 
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forestalling a feature of returning. barbarism, is only to be roused 
by the paradoxical, the tremendous, or the supernatural. 

Perhaps, if we made the most of it, conversation might be a 
better nursery of popular ideas than reading. What every body 
talks of must be interesting to every body, but we can never know 
exactly what people employ their minds upon unless we converse 
with them. From conversation with the world we learn its wants ; 
but it is by conversing assiduously with our own thoughts that we 
discover how to supply them. ‘There are some few subjects, how- 
ever, which we may know, @ priori, will always please—immortal 
theses, upon which the wit of man can never be exercised in vain. 
Do we imagine, when we open some new treatise on Love, that the 
author may have discovered a fresh vein, and mined more deeply 
than all former adventurers ? Not at all: we know very well that the 
little god has already usurped all beautiful epithets, all soft ex- 
pressions, all bewitching sounds; and the utmost we expect from 
the skill of the writer is, that he have thrown all these together, 
so as to produce a new picture. Love is immortal, and does not 
grow wrinkled because we and our expressions fade. His heart is 
still as joyous and his foot as light as when he trod the green 
knolls of Paradise with Eve. He will be young when he sits upon 
the grave of the thousandth generation of our posterity, listening 
to the beating of his own heart, or sporting with his butterfly con- 
sort, as childishly as if he were no older than the daisy under his 
foot. His empire is a theme of which the tongue never grows 
weary, or utters all that seems to come quivering and gasping for 
utterance. We think, more than we ever spoke, of love; and if 
we have a curiosity when we first touch some erotic volume, it is to 
see whether the author has embodied our unutterable feelings, or 
divulged what we have never dared. 

Demosthenes and Cicero, and many others, we dare say, since 
them, were in the habit of converting the subjects they heard 
discussed in conversation, into theses. The thunder-tongued 
Athenian, we are told, whose periods afterwards convulsed Greece 
through all her states, condescended in his youth to chronicle the 
arguments of ordinary men; labouring, however, to improve what 
he had heard, in thought and expression; sifting every word, 
weighing every syllable ; pouring his fire and his soul into every 
metaphor. Cicero’s themes were chiefly, if not entirely, of a poli- 
tical nature, and written, not so much to exercise his pen, as to call 
off his mind from disagreeable reflections. Nor were they com- 
posed during his youth, when such exercises are most useful, but 
after he had gone through all the public honours of the state, and 
had seen his country enslaved by the least tyrannical of all tyrants. 
Locke’s ‘ Essay on the Human Understanding’ arose out of a casual 
conversation ; and, perhaps, the most fashionable essays of the pre- 
sent day are little more than the echoes of the familiar chit-chat of 
a certain ceteric 
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As fine conversation is eloquence subdued in tone and broken 
into dialogue, the same characteristics belong to both. We always 
wish, when we discourse, to pour our opinions and sentiments into 
the mind of our companion, to the exclusion of his own; and in 
proportion to the value we set on his friendship and judgment is 
the vehemence of our efforts to obtain his suffrage in our favour. 
It is for this reason that warm language, in debate, seldom gives 
offence ; perhaps never, when both disputants are men of superior 
understanding. We consider the eagerness of our antagonist to 
beat down our arguments, a proof that he feels their weight, and 
attributes power to the mind that wields them. And this, however 
he may chafe and fume in the utterance of it, is a most unequivocal 
compliment to our abilities. Sneering and irony, exhibiting on the 
other hand an affectation of superiority, are generally abhorred. 
But they are figures of speech which wound the mind that handles 
them much oftener than they lead to victory. Very powerful in- 
tellects resort to them but rarely, unless it be to abate the in- 
solence of coxcombry, or to pour the laugh of a company on pre- 
sumptuous ignorance ; and for this purpose they were employed by 
Socrates against the Sophists. They poison, however, the kindli- 
ness of conversation, provoking all parties to put on their most 
desperate weapons, and changing the friendly contention of the pa- 
lestra into the fierce struggles of the field of battle. Warmth of 
manner, and vehemence of voice and gesture, enliven conversation, 
as we have observed, when they degenerate not into rudeness and 
intemperance. They are the signs, too, of great singleness of 
heart, and earnestness of purpose ; and their presence or absence 
was frequently turned, by the old orators, into an argument in favour 
or disparagement of the narratives or asseverations they accom- 
panied. Weare told by Plutarch, that aman came to Demosthenes 
one day, desiring him to be his advocate against a person from 
whom he had suffered by assault: “ Not you, indeed,” said the 
orator, “ you have suffered no such thing.” “ What!” said the 
man, raising his voice, “ have I not received those blows ?” “ Aye, 
now,” replied Demosthenes, “ you speak like a person that has 
been really injured.” Cicero, who left few fine thoughts in all the 
literature that had preceded him untouched or unadorned by his 
pen, introduced a splendid amplification of this idea into one of his 
pleadings. It was that which he pronounced in defence of Q. 
Gallius, accused by the orator Calidius of an attempt to poison him. 
According to his own description, the style of this speaker was 
pure and beatiful, but void of vehemence and energy ; it delighted 
the ear and charmed the understanding, but it threw no fire 

among the trains of passion. It gave light, like the moon, but if 
was cold. Sucha style of speaking suited not vehement accusa- 
tion; and though, on the occasion in question, he had to describe 
an attempt upon his own life, his habitual manner underwent no 
very visible alteration. He told his story clearly and elegantly, 
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but without passion or energy. Yet, although this was his uatural 
style, which he could not, under any circumstances, be expected to 
change materially, Cicero deduced from it a powerful argument in 
invalidation of his charge. “ Is this an affair, Calidius,”’ said he, 
“in which you would behave yourself thus, if you were in earnest ? 
Would you, with that eloquence, which has so frequently been ex- 
erted for the benefit of others, neglect your own cause? Where is 
your affliction? Where that passion which extorts words and com- 
plaints even from the ineloquent? I see in you no perturbation, 
either of mind or body ; you strike not your forehead, you lay not 
your hand upon your heart; nor (which is the most ordinary 
symptom of passion) do you even stamp upon the ground with your 
foot. Nay, so far are you from having shaken us with emotion, 
that we were in danger of falling asleep during your harangue !” 

Action in conversation, as in oratory, sometimes conceals the 
absence of more lofty qualities; the eye, charmed with a succes- 
sion ‘of passionate and graceful movements, prejudges the case, and 
hinders the mind from dwelling coolly on the language and seuti- 
ments which these movements were only meant to render more im- 
pressive. There is enchantment, too, in a mellow musical voice, 
that often gives to very ordinary discourse the effect of eloquence. 
Speaking, in his work on great orators, of the various excellencies 
of the speakers of old Rome, Cicero characterises Cn. Lentulus as 
a pleader who gained by action only the reputation of an orator; 
“* concealing,” says he, “ beneath his striking movements, the me- 
diocrity and barrenness of his genius.” It is, no doubt, great merit 
to be able successfully to hide, under graceful gesture, sweetuess of 
voice, or copiousness of language, the natural meanness and poverty 
of one’s thoughts ; it is much greater, however, not to need these 
painted sereens. 

There undoubtedly is great persuasive power in the countenance, 
independent of words. A picture or a statue, representing man or 
woman, if regarded attentively, has a very strong influence upon the 
spectator’s state of mind. When it is clothed with bland sweet looks, 
the person contemplating it will involuntarily adjust his own fea- 
tures into the same kind of expression, and adopt the smile of the 
stone or canvass. In gazing stedfastly at the Venus and Adonis of 
‘Titian, we have often detected our own countenance relaxing into 
the softness and alluring fondness of the goddess, and, an instant 
after, into the gentle reproachfulness of the youthful hunter, de- 
layed for a moment by her tenderness from his favourite sport. 
Turning round, too, to observe the effect of the same picture upon 
the fair portion of the spectators, we think we have remarked that 
the most lovely women looked still more lovely as they meditated, 
enrapturedly, on that Queen of Beauty, clinging in disordered ear- 
nestness to the departing object of her affections. On the other 
hand, beholding the face and form of Hercules or Jupiter, we in- 
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seusibly give to our muscles a strenuous or sublime expression, an-- 
swerable to the loftiness of the emotion which the image excites 
within our soul.” Nay, the casual glance of a countenance, caught 
in passing in the street, has the power to influence our looks and 
musings ; gentleness and benignity inducing a soft and pleasing ex- 
pression and tone of mind, and gloom and sternness the reverse. 


But if beauty, attacking us in this flying Parthian manner, 
have so much power, it is perfectly irresistible when drawn up in 
array against us, face to face. Reason then opposes it in vain. 
Something mysterious seems to emanate from the features as the 
words are uttered, an., though the mere attribute of form, to 
mingle with the sounds of the voice, and render ‘them enchanting. 
Perhaps considerations of sex, however obscure and remote, may 
insinuate themselves into all the pleasures which beauty inspires ; 
and assist in conferring on sounds and phrases a charm beyond the 


force of eloquence. Lips steeped in loveliness can never fail, who-» 


ever be the auditors, to coin sweet bewitching words, and send 
them like arrows to the heart. Language assumes a new nature in 
the mouth of beanty. It grows feminine; purifies itself from the 
stains of art; and is then most invincible, when, throwing off all 
pomp and metaphor, it appears naked, like Love. We imagine 
Cleopatra must have lisped Greek most divinely. Her words bor- 
rowed melody from her eyes, and must have seemed full of honey, 
and rich overflowing gracefulness, because the lips from which 
they fluttered were so unmatched in softness and beauty. Perhaps 
there are persons to whom this kind of thinking may seem unintel- 
ligible. They might better understand old Montaigue’s illustra- 
tion of the nature of the logic of circumstances. He thought 
robes, ermine, and badges of authority, exceedingly great helps in 
conversation ; like the old Roman, who was of opinion that it was 
very absurd to argue with a man who commanded thirty legions. 
But beauty, and power, which is generally the handmaid of beauty, 
have much the same effect on the human mind: both subdue it, 
render it submissive, blind, cringing, fawning, flattering. Who is 
there that has not observed, in his own case or in his neighbour’s, 
some few poor unmeaning syllables, borrowing tenderness, force, or 
sublimity from the bright eyes that presided, like stars, over their 
birth? As to the eloquence of rank and office, of court dresses 
and lawn sleeves, it is a topic too stale, we fear, to bear mention. 
But it may be predicated generally, that those buds of rhetoric 
which put forth upon the stock either of beauty or power are apt 
to fade very rapidly when thrown for a moment into the shade; and 
to defy all future showers to give them their bloom again. The jest 
of an ex-minister is as flavourless as a mummy ; as unintelligible 
as its hieroglyphical epitaph. Three days after his fall, his wit, 
under the spunge of oblivion, has grown as much a mystery as the 
name of him who built the pyramid, or the taste of Lot’s wife. 
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The wit aud conversation that are relished for their own sake, 
are those of equals. We soon grow weary of condescension or of 
condescending, and long for that freedom which prevails only 
among “ birds of a feather.” It is pleasant enough to watch fa- 
miliarity feeling its way among the doubtfulness of new asso- 
ciations ; now making a slight advance ; now retreating ; watching 
the gleams of character bursting out from behind the studied folds 
of etiquette ; treading softly on prejudices or failings ; now congra- 
tulating itself; now despairing. But the mind is never easy until 
it meets associates in broad daylight ; when the failings and pecu- 
liarities of each are perfectly known ; and when few or no thoughts 
remain in the breast that might not be suffered to venture over the 
lips. 

When this is the case, conversation is in some respects more va- 
luable than books: fur men often hazard, in friendly familiar inter- 
course, expressions and remarks which they would hesitate to put 
on paper, either because they might consider them too dangerous 
or bold, or, though useful, too common. Besides, men love to con- 
verse about the subjects with which they are best acquainted ; 
they frequently prefer writing about what they wish, or would be 
thought, to understand. The most ordinary company may convict 
a person of ignorance, if he presume to talk of things unknown to 
him ; but it is not so easy to interrogate an author on the meaning 
of his book. When Hobbes was at any time at a loss for arguments 
to defend his unsocial principles, viva voce, he always used to say— 
“ T have published my opinions; consult my works ; and, if I am 
wrong, confute me publicly.” To most persons this mode of con- 
futation was by far too operose ; but they might have confoundedly 
puzzled the philosopher in verbal disputation. 

Men are social or otherwise in proportion as their sources of hap- 
piness are more or less common. Happiness is self-satisfaction, 
however produced. If an individual, therefore, be so constituted 
that he can draw advantageous comparisons between himself and 
others in most cases, he is sure to be generally happy; and as this 
can be done best in solitude, where the virtues and enjoyments of 
others dwindle to almost nothing in the distance, while their own 
appear in all their magnitude, seclusion is the paradise of proud 
minds, divested of power, an attribute that always enables a man to 
make those comparisons which, no secret remorse preventing, con- 
stitute happiness. Others, whom no self-flattery short of fatuity 
can vest with great qualities, seek in noise and bustle for happiness. 
If they are inferior, they wish to forget it. They mingle with 
jovial companions, parasites of the bowl, fellows whom Bacchus 
makes equal. With these the instruments of bliss are deli- 
rium and forgetfulness ; as with that Arabian prince, who, having 
neither a Shakspeare nor a Milton to lift his faney above “ the 
visible diurnal sphere,” was fain to take up with opium, which 
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transported him, he said, in delicious trance, to the Indies, ani, 
amid the burning desert, refreshed his fancy with shady forests, 
and meadows, and cooling springs. 


Perhaps the surest way to gain a correct idea of the value of 
conversation, would be, to study and compare together the modes 
of it which have prevailed respectively among civilized and bar- 
barous nations. The old Egyptian was a devout worshipper of 
silence and of onions; the Greek was loquacious, but he wrote 
Nliads, and spoke philippies; the Roman, too, loved to hear the 
echo of his own voice ; the modern Gaul and the modern Briton are 
by no means dumb; while the Huron, the Spaniard, the Cherokee, 
the Brahmin, the Turk, and the Monk of Mount Athos, hate 
words, and will ponder whole days with their eyes fixed, their lips 
closed, and their ideas bound up, as ina frost. Barbarians are 
taciturn, because they have nothing to say; or, if they do talk, 
their discourse generally amounts to nothing. But civilized nations, 
who are continually adding to their intellectual stock, have many 
motives for avoiding silence: they would learn, and would show 
that they have learned something; and, from these concurring 
causes, are seldom sparing of their words. But, as concomitance is 
liable to be mistaken for causation, it is sometimes inferred from 
this, that a nation’s fondness for conversation is the reason of its 
intellectual greatness. It is, however, only the effect. ‘The arts 
are created before we talk of the arts. The birth of eloquence 
preceded that of rhetoric. When the sciences and the arts have 
made some progress, however, among a people, they undoubtedly 
lend their aid in enlarging and purifying the style of conversation. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, the tone even of the most familiar 
discourse was very much modified by the constant presence of 
statues, pictures, vases, urns, and gems. We find them making 
constant reference, even in their most homely dialogues, to the 
pictures of Parrhasius, Protogenes, or Apelles, or to the statues of 
Myron or Lysippus. This arose from the public manner in which 
the productions of the chisel and the pencil were exhibited. It was 
even thought bad taste at Athens, in the time of Socrates, to make 
a private collection of pictures ; which might be seen to so much 
more advantage on the sacred walls of the public temples, mingled 
with associations of the gods. We bid fair, at present, to rival the 
Athenians in liberality, for the magnificent and costly galleries of 
our rich men, and even of our King, begin to be laid open to the 
public eye, to enrich our fancy and to enliven our conversation. 
There can be little doubt but that at first both Venuses and 
Apollos will be criticised with more affectation than judgment ; 
but experience will correct this evil, and lead us, from indiscrimi- 
nating admiration or ignorant censure, to a more chaste and en- 
larged apprehension of what is great and of what is beautiful. 


But, after all, is conversation to be preferred to books? Mon- 
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taigne, who is fond of paradoxes, maintains that it is, and so did 
Plato before him. “ The study of books,” says the former, “ is a 
languid, feeble motion, that does not warm; whereas conversation 
at onee instructs and exercises.” We differ with him. Writing, 
in Our opinion, is the only means by which a philosopher can con- 
verse with all those who deserve to hear him. His friendly cirele 
must always, in great measure, be collected round him by chance ; 
he cannot choose who shall be his brothers ; seldom who shall be 
his friends. Besides, be his intimates ever so well disposed to hear 
him, he cannot be always speaking; he must sleep, eat, meditate, 
be idle, die. Nothing, however, can stop the mouth of his book. 
That can always be made to speak to as many as desire it, at once, 
and at all hours. Though no one who is indisposed needs hear it, 
it is always eloquent; is subject to no sickness, no want, no old 
age. It is an immortal oracle. ‘To converse with the living may, 
we grant, be more pleasant ; but we regard it as much more useful 
to hold frequent and assiduous converse with the dead. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Tuov Evening Star, thou Evening Star, 
I ‘ve seen thee shine more brilliant far ! 
Thy beam hath lost that magic light 
Which erst illamed the autumn night, 
When Love and I, in other days, 

Our vigils kept by thy bright rays ; 

Till Emily, in all her charms, 

Came to my fond expectant arms. 

O rapture more than words can tell ! 
How did my throbbing bosom swell 

To clasp her form! her voice to hear, 
Thrilling with music sweet the air ! 
Past, past, is all the lovely scene ! 

And I, as if it ne’er had been— 

Forlorn, deserted, desolate! 

Without one thought to cheer my fate,— 
Save that undying memory turns 

For ever to the past, and burns 

To wander yet with pilgrim feet 

Where last we met—no more to meet ! 
Save that all Nature seems to bear 

An image of the enchanting fair ; 

*T is thus I meet her, ever, still, 

By woodland stream, or heathy hill ; 
And in sweet dreams, by fancy wove, 
Embrace, again, my absent Love. 
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PREROGATIVE OF DISMISSAL FROM THE ARMY AND NAVY 
WITHOUT TRIAL. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirn,—The old error of Blackstone respecting servitude, the 


jus vagum aut incognitum, to which the military class is subjected, 


has lately been repeated, with more improvements of his own, by the 
Judge Advocate-General of the Bombay army, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, in his ‘ Practical Remarks on the Proceedings 
of General Courts Martial.’ ‘The compassionate regrets of these 
writers haye never made the slightest impression on the army, 
because they have never recognised the validity of those “ marks 
of servitude” to which they refer. The officers of the army 
are perfectly satisfied with the law administered by courts mar- 
tial, but it is in the prerogative exercised by the King and the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, of dispensing with 
that law, and of inflicting the heaviest punishment, short of death, 
without trial, that some among them (for in a civil and military 
life some will advocate the most arbitrary systems and proceedings) 
do discover a defect pregnant with much evil to those who are 
thereby lured into the abuse of power as well as to their victims. 
Yet this only flaw in the system, this only just ground of complaint, 
is tacitly or expressly sanctioned by every writer on military law, 
including those who lament “that a set of men, whose bravery 
has so often preserved the liberty of their country, should be re- 
duced to a state of servitude in the midst of a nation of freemen” ! 
Whether it be just and expedient that such a prerogative should 
exist, is the question which I propose calmly to examine. 


In a debate in the House of Commons on the case of Sir Robert 
Wilson in 1822, the theory of this prerogative underwent a thorough 
discussion ; and the strongest arguments which the collective in- 
genuity, reading, and experience of the responsible advisers of the 
crown could supply, were urged in its support. If, therefore, it 
can be shown that those arguments were weak and insufficient, the 
fault may fairly be attributed to the unsoundness of the cause, and 
not to the unskilfulness of the advocates. “ If an officer,” said 
Lord Palmerston, “ could not be divested of his commission but 
by the decision of members of his own body, a fourth estate would 
be created in the realm most prejudicial to the constitution.” If 
an officer could not for any crime whatever be divested of his pay 
and commission but by the decision of members of his own body, 
then indeed all estates would be swallowed up in one military re- 
public, which would tyrannize at will over the non-military part of 
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the nation. But since the funds by which the army is maintained 
are under the entire control of Parliament, and since military men 
are, like the rest of their fellow-subjects, amenable to the ordinary 
courts of justice for every description of non-military offence, it is 
obvious that the abolition of the prerogative of dismissal without 
trial would have no tendency to render the army independent of the 
King, or of Parliament, or of the laws. There was a time when the 
clergy struggled for exemption from the jurisdiction of secular 
courts, but no such pretension has ever been advanced by the 
army ; they claim only to be judges of all professional delinquencies, 
a claim which is practically admitted in all professions. 

Lord Palmerston further said, “ Let Parliament once make the 
army independent of the Crown, and it would not be long ere the 
army would make itself independent of Parliament. In support of 
this truth he would appeal to the annals of our history, in which it 
will be found written in characters of blood. No sooner had it 
been declared by Parliament that the army could not be dissolved 
by the Crown—no sooner had the army thus been pronounced in- 
dependent of the crown, than it brought the Sovereign to the scaf- 
fold, and turned the Parliament out of doors. (Hear, hear, hear !) 
The same cause would no doubt produce the same effect in the 
present day.” In the times to which Lord Palmerston alludes, there 
were Two armies in England, one commanded by the King, the 
other by the Parliament. Of course the Parliament’s army was 
“* independent of the crown ;” but it was not made so by a law that 
no officer should be divested of his commission, except by the sen- 
tence of a court-martial. Such a law would have been equally 
just and convenient for both parties, but would have had no ten- 
dency to bring the army of the one under the control of the other. 
There never was a contest, discussion, or question, between the King 
and Parliament respecting the power of punishing individual officers 
or soldiers for military offences, but respecting the command of the ex- 
isting militia, When after sixteen years of civil contention, and after 
the King had relinquished the power of dissolving Parliament with- 
out their own consent, the few remaining bonds of mutual confidence 
had been broken, the Parliament, well knowing the decisive nature 
of the proceeding, passed a bill for ordering and directing the 
militia, nominating the lieutenants of counties and their deputies, 
and making them accountable to Parliament. ‘To this bill the 
King must either have consented and been virtually deposed, or 
maintain his refusal by the sword. He chose the latter alternative ; * 





* When the Earl of Pembroke, one of a c’mmittee, asked him whether he 
would grant the militia, as was desired by the Parliament, for a time, he re- 
plied, ** No, by God, not for an hour. You have asked that of me in this, 
which was never asked of any king, and with which I will not trust my wife 
and children.”’ 
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but six years later, when a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, he 
was willing to resume his sceptre en the terms of “ settling the 
militia by sea and land in the Parliament’s hands for twenty years.” 
Before Charles I. could have the power to cashier an officer, he 
must first have persuaded the officer to serve him in his war against 
the Parliament ; his principles must first have led him to obey the 
King’s proclamation, forbidding obedience to the ordinance of the 
Parliament. Having given him a commission in a particular rank, 
it still remained at the option of the King what body of troops to 
place under his command, and in what situation to employ him. 
His command of his own army to every useful purpose would be in 
no degree abridged by disability to deprive, not of situations of 
trust and confidence, but of rank and pay, otherwise than by the 
sentence of a competent tribunal, civil or military, according to 
the nature of the offence charged against him. 


The difference between holding a commission qualifying an offi- 
cer to be employed in a particular rank, and holding an office of 
trust on the staff, or an important command, and the necessity of 
making the latter situations dependent on the confidence reposed 
in the zeal and talents of the officers so trusted and placed in com- 
mand, are points so obvious, that it could not be supposed that 
any inference could thence be drawn, that a commission in the ser- 
vice should be held by the same tenure ; and that it could be as- 
serted, that because the fittest men ought to be selected forsituations 
of trust and confidence, and the unfit removed from them with or 
without cause assigned, it therefore followed that an officer should 
be equally liable to be removed from the service who had held no 
office of trust and confidence, who had exercised no important com- 
mand, and who in his subordinate capacity had been guilty of no 
act of disobedience or misconduct, or of none meriting so severe a 
punishment. Yet the only colourable argument which was advaneed 
in the course of the debate, was built on a palpable confusion be- 
tween those very distinct cases. Lord Londonderry said: “ He 
had perhaps been brought up in a prejudice, but he had imagined 
that there was something summary in the power of the crown, 
especially in military matters ; he had supposed that this summary 
power was more necessary even than in the civil branch of the Go- 
vernment. (Hear, hear!) ie saw now, however, that he was mis- 
taken, and that every military officer held under a freehold tenure, 
and that it was an act of robbery to affect him in any way unless 
after trial. (Hear, hear, from the Ministerial, re-echoed by the 
Opposition benches !) He saw now, that instead of being peculiarly 
subordinate, the military officers of the crown were as independent 
as the holders of offices in the civil departments, having places not 
at pleasure but for life. (Hear, hear!) He certainly should have 
been disposed to say, that the case of other civil officers holding 
their places at pleasure was more analogous: he certainly should 
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say, if a civil office-holder were dismissed, that it was a question 
of confidence, and not crime ; he should say that this principle was 
not less essential to the military than to the civil service, and as 
it was manifest that in the Civil department the duty could not go 
on from hour to hour, and from day to day, if there were not confi- 
dence ; and if it were necessary to prove a crime before there was 
an alteration in an office, he should say that the army still more 
could not exist without confidence, and must be a prey to disobe- 
dience and disorganization. (Hear, hear!)” Nothing could more 
strikingly evince the irrelevance of this reasoning, and the abuse 
of power to which it inevitably leads, than the case then before the 
House. At the time of his dismissal, Sir Robert Wilson was not 
employed in any military capacity ; he was not charged with the 
execution of any military duties “ from hour to hour, and from day 
to day,” so that there was no occasion for reposing any confidence 
in his zeal or skill; he was in the enjoyment of the reward, in 
honour and money, of long and distinguished service, and of these 
he had been robbed, not for any crime, not on the grounds of any 
“‘ eounter-case ” that could be exhibited, but for a forfeiture of 
“ confidence ;” that is, because it was pretended that if he were 
again employed, he would not display those military virtues of 
which he had given so many signal manifestations! If a civil of- 
ficer were to retire on a pension after twenty-nine years of faithful 
and able service, would it be justifiable, would it be tolerated, that 
he should be deprived of his pension on the bare allegation of a 
cessation of confidence on the part of Government in the super- 
annuated Civil servant ? When Sir Robert Wilson was actively em- 
ployed, he was frequently removed from one situation to another, 
not always at his own request, but without his ever thinking him- 
self entitled to object or murmur. But he hada right to expect 
that he could not be dismissed, disgraced, and impoverished, with- 
out a crime charged and proved. Confident in his own integrity, 
an officer may wisely expend 6000/. in the purchase of preferment, 
if his rank were to be held during good behaviour ; but no man of 
an independent mind would give such a price for what he would be 
liable to forfeit, if his opinions and conduct in non-military matters 
were disagreeable to the Minister of the day. 


Not many years before the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson, a case 
of an opposite description was brought before the House of Com- 
mons. The Duke of York was accused of being privy to various 
corrupt transactions connected with his patronage as Commander- 
in-chief ; and, after a laborious inquiry, the House was moved to 
address the King to remove his Royal Highness, not. from the ser- 
vice, but from an office of the highest trust and confidence. This 
motion Ministers resisted, on the ground that there was no crime 
proved on the evidence of sworn witnesses ! ! 


What sophistry is now employed to palliate, was formerly avowed 
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in the plainest terms. When the Duke of Bolton and Lord Cob- 
ham were dismissed for voting against the Excise Bill, Sir Robert 
Walpole explicitly asserted the propriety of such an exercise of 
the prerogative for parliamentary opposition alone. He imagined 
no theory about “ creating a fourth estate in the realm,” nor about 
“ Joss of confidence,” but said that “ the behaviour of an officer 
(as a member of Parliament) may be influenced by malice, revenge, 
and faction, and on the pretence of honour and conscience ; and if 
ever any officer of the army, because the King refused to comply 
with some very unreasonable demand, should resolve to oppose in 
every thing the measures of Government, I should think any man 
a most pitiful minister if he should be afraid of advising his Ma- 
jesty to casHteR such an officer.” Perhaps future ministers will 
no more venture to repeat the case of Wilson, than the present 
ministers would dare to repeat that of Bolton and Cobham. 


Lord Londonderry “ had there, in a paper, the names of no less 
than 212 officers who, in the last ten years, had been removed with- 
out atrial. That paper proved that there were instances after 
instances in which, after acquittal by a court martial, the parties 
had been dismissed ; and this not from any notion that the court 
martial had decided improperly, but because there were many 
cases in which /egal guilt could not be proved, but in which, not- 
withstanding, there were circumstances to affect the character of a 
gentleman, or the harmony of the regiment, or in some way or other 
the good of the service.” Here is a statement which may well 
make us pause. Two hundred and twelve officers dismissed in ten 
years, and in each case the judgment of a court martial either not 
resorted to, or not regarded! When it is considered that there is 
no species, degree, or shade of military offence, or of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman, that is not visited with an 
appropriate and adequate punishment by the sentence of a court 
martial, is it possible to imagine that in every one of these 212 
cases there must have been either a needless exercise of the prero- 
gative, or an unjustifiable act of oppression? The Indian army 
presents an example of the practicability of maintaining discipline, 
during the last ten years, without one instance of the dismissal of 
a European commissioned officer, but by the sentence of a court 
martial,—without one instance of an innocent man, or venial of- 
fender, being sacrificed “ to preserve the harmony of the regiment,” 
or to promote “ in some way or other the good of the service”! 
Nor is there probably to be found in the Indian army, during the 
last fifty years, a single instance of dismissal after acquittal by a 
court martial. I do not stop here to insist on the efficiency of the 
Indian army. Si monumentum queris, circumspice ! 

In 1801, ministers removed Admiral Sir Hyde Parker from the 


command of the fleet in the Baltic, a station to which he ought 
never to have been appointed. Nothing can be more absurd than 
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the remonstrances of Mr. M‘Arthur on this tardy correction of the 
great error which the Admiralty had committed. He admits that 
the prerogative of dismissal from the service without trial, or after 
acquittal, “ is unquestionable.” Yet the removal of an incapable 
oficer from a most important command, without “ an impartial 
investigation of his conduct,” will, he thinks, “ to posterity appear 
enigmatical and paradoxical,” and contrary to “‘ every known consti- 
tutional principle and practice”!! 

If the prerogative of dismissal should be disallowed and abolished 
as inexpedient and hurtful to the service, the annulment of the 
analogous prerogative of suspension from the service exercised by 
governors and commanders on distant stations would, of course, 
follow. On the other hand, if it is retained as indispensable for 
the King, it cannot be refused to distant governors and comman- 
ders, who have sometimes exerted it to such an extent as almost 
to persuade their superiors to “ cut it off and cast it from them.” 
Great caution and moderation have, no doubt, been repeatedly 
enjoined, but since no specification of what ought to constitute a 
fit case for suspension can be given, so as to circumscribe the 
range of the prerogative within certain definite limits, it is, in fact, 
left unlimited, and the permitted exception, expressed, as it must 
be, in general terms, renders the rule nugatory, as in the following 
order, dated Horse Guards, Ist February, 1804: “ In consequence 
of some circumstances which have recently occurred, by which the 
Commander-in-chief conceives the discipline of the army, and the 
interests of his Majesty’s service to be materially affected, his 
Royal Highness judges it expedient thus publicly to make known 
his sentiments, that a practice which has obtained in more than 
one instance, viz. commanders on foreign stations sending home 
officers with articles of accusation pending against them, without 
the same having been duly investigated, is detrimental to the 
King’s service, and, EXCEPT IN CASES OF THE MOST URGENT NE- 
cessity, should be avoided, as this measure, though it may relieve 
the commanders on the spot from some embarrassments, seldom 
fails to transfer them, with increased difficulties, to head quarters.” 


Since military men, in the course of duty in camp and in quar- 
ters, are more intimately associated than the members of any other 
profession; and since the honour and dignity of the whole body is 
clevated or depressed by the high or low standard of qualifications 
deemed requisite in those who are considered worthy to be ad- 
mitted into, and to continue members of their society, it might be 
supposed that the adjustment and application of that standard 
may safely be entrusted to courts martial. Has any inconvenience 
ever been experienced, or dissatisfaction been excited, by abstaining 
from the infliction of punishment without trial? No such exam- 
ples can be appealed to; whereas, in the administration of Sir 
George Barlow, we have the clearest demonstration that an army 
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may be thrown into coufusion and rebellion dy the exercise of the 
prerogative of suspension alone. It is susceptible of the most satis- 
factory evidence that, if Sir George Barlow, retaining all his other 
evil qualities and erroneous principles, had not possessed this mis- 
chievous prerogative, there would have been no seditious combina- 
tions among the officers of the Madras army in 1809. In noticing 
those disturbances, let us see how Sir John Malcolm, in his excel- 
levt “ observations” on them, steers between approbation of the 
prerogative in general, and condemnation of every instance in 
which it was exercised by Sir George Barlow. He begins by ob- 
jecting to the only justifiable act connected with those transactions, 
the refusal to subject the Quarter-Master-General, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, to trial by a court martial on a charge, signed by 
twenty-eight officers commanding regiments of cavalry and bat- 
talions of infantry, that, in an official report on the subject of the 
tent contract, he had“ made use of false and infamous insinuations” 
against their characters. Sir John Malcolm informs us that “ the 
officers who had signed the charge against Lieutenant-Colonel Munro 
were, on reflection, and on learning. the sentiments of the Judge- 
Advocate-General, so convinced that the charges they had made 
were either groundless or illegal, that they wrote to the Comman- 
der-in-chief to suspend the prosecution of them.” But even if 
the accusing officers had not been so soon brought te a better way 
of thinking on the folly they had committed in preferring such a 
charge, it would have been an act of unpardonable weakness and 
injustice on the part of Sir George Barlow, if he had refused to 
protect the author of a Report recommending the abolishing of the 
tent contract, which had been sanctioned and carried into execution 
by Government. Granting that concession to the unreasonable de- 
mands of the twenty-eight officers would have been received with 
feelings of temporary satisfaction, and that the certain result of the 
trial of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro would have been his honourable 
acquittal, still it would have involved an irreparable compromise of 
dignity, of justice, and of the principles which ascertain and fix 
reSpousibility among the several gradations of authority. And 
when we consider that “ the aceusers themselves had shown they 
distrusted the cause they had so rashly adopted,” and the succes- 
Sive acts of irritation and oppression which followed the decision 
of Government in the case of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, there ap- 
Pears nothing to support the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, that 
“< great, numerous, and obvious evils resulted from that decision.” 
Sir John truly observes, that it is “‘ a proposition too extravagant 
for notice,” namely one which “ implied that Government did not 
conceive there were at that moment thirteen officers, either in the 
King’s or Company’s service, on the coast, upon whose honesty and 
honour it could rely,” as members of a court martial for the trial 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro. But if that could be urged for the 
purpose of placing in a state of accusation and hazard an officer 
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whom Government deemed innocent and meritorious, with how 
much more force may it be urged for the protection of an officer 
whom Government consider to be guilty of some crime, offence, 
error, or indiscretion, and whom they are disposed to punish with- 
out the intervention of a court martial? Yet we shall find Sir 
John Malcolm admitting that in such cases there may be “ a mo- 
ment ” when Government may act on the supposition that thirteen 
officers, on whose honesty and honour they can rely, are not to be 
found ! 


The next important act of Sir George Barlow was the publica- 
tion of a General Order dated January 31, 1809, in which General 
M‘Dowall was removed from the command of the army for having 
published an order, under date January 28, arraigning the conduct 
of Government in having released Lieutenant-Colonel Munro from 
Arcot, arfd Major Arles, the Deputy Adjutant-General, was sus- 
pended from the service, on the ground of his having given ecur- 
rency to the offensive order of the Commander-in-chief. That 
order (of the 28th January), Sir John Malcolm justly observes, 
“< is certainly indefensible,” and “ the Government order,” he pro- 
ceeds to state, “as far as related to General M‘Dowall, could 
have given rise to no serious consequences : but the suspension from 
the service, in the same order, of Major Boles, had an immediate 
and electric effect over the whole a»my. There was hardly an officer, 
in either the King’s or Company’s service, that did not doubt 
the justice of this measure, or that did not feel that it inflicted a 
vital wound on the first principles of military discipline ; and the 
universal clamour and indignation’that it excited was, No DovBT, 
THE PROXIMATE AND DIRECT CAUSE OF THE REBELLION THAT EN- 
suep.” The wisdom and expediency of the act is defended by 
none ; and some of the first law authorities * in England doubt its 
justice. The subject has been completely exhausted ; and I shall 
say no more upon it, than that there, perhaps, never was so com- 
plete a want of knowledge displayed of the character of military 
feeling, as in the attempt made to prevail upon Major Boles to 
degrade himself in his own profession, by making an apology for 
having performed what he deemed his duty, and what he could 
not have expressed his regret for having done, without an admis- 
sion of guilt. The urgency with which this apology was sought, is 
of itself a proof that the Government had been precipitate.” “On 
the Ist of February, the day subsequent to that on which Major 
Boles was suspended, an order was issued suspending the Adjutant- 
General, Lieutenant-Colonel Capper, for the same offence, that of 
being concerned in circulating the offensive order of the Comman- 
der-in-chief.” ‘ From the hour that these measures were adopted, 
the state of the army underwent a complete revolution. The 


* Vide Mr. Pigott’s opinion, printed with the Memorial of Major Boles. 
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most discontented had, till this period, been cautious in their mea- 
sures, and aimed at uo more than obtaining some attention to what 
they deemed their grievances. There is no doubt that, before 
these orders were issued, a very general spirit of dissatisfaction 
prevailed ; but there was no danger of that taking any mutinous 
or rebellious shape. Many, and among these some of the most 
respectable officers of the army, had up to this date taken no con- 
cern in those proceedings that had offended Government ; but the 
suspension of Colonel Capper and Major Boles, (particularly the 
latter, who, it was perfectly known, had no share in the couneils 
of the Commander-in-chief, and whose act of signing and issuing 
the obnoxious order was therefore exclusively ministerial,) effected 
a complete and dangerous change in the general temper. All 
seemed to be actuated by the same resentment at measures which 
they deemed arbitrary and unjust.” 


Here then it is indisputably established that, if Sir George Bar- 
low had not been armed with the prerogative of suspension from the 
service, he could not have thrown the Madras army into rebellion. 
It would have remained only discontented with the rule of an un- 
popular Governor, for which there was no possible remedy but his 
abdication or removal. Reft of that useless and dangerous prero- 
gative, he would have retained all needful power for the main- 
tenance of discipline and subordination. There are certain medi- 
cines of great power, which require the utmost care and skill in 
their administration ; but those medicines are both necessary under 
certain circumstances of disease, and physicians intrusted with the 
exhibition may certainly acquire, by study and practice, a due 
degree of care and skill. It is not so with him who is invested 
with that species of arbitrary power we are now considering. In 
the first place, it is not necessary under any circumstances ; se- 
condly, skill in the use of it cannot be taught ; nor are there any 
means of discovering who possesses such skill. 


If the whole army were thus actuated by involuntary sentiments 
of disgust and resentment, what effect could be expected from the 
extension of the same arbitrary punishment to some of those who 
were suspected of entertaining such sentiments, with more than the 
usual degree of force and liveliness? Since neither innocence, nor 
honourable feelings of indignation and sympathy, could protect 
men from the heaviest punishments, was it not to be apprehended 
that they would seek protection in combination and resistance ? 
Among the manifestations of the general feeling which were brought 
to the notice of Sir George Barlow by the informers whom he 
employed and encouraged, were the preparations of an address to 
the Governor-General, (which was never transmitted,) remonstrat- 
ing against the acts of the Governor of Fort St. George, and soli- 
citing his removal ; and an address, or letter, to Major Boles, 
conveying to that officer a contribution for his support during what 
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the addressers deemed his unjust suspension. For being suspected 
of being concerned in these proceedings, the following officers were, 
in an order dated Ist May, 1809, suspended from the service: 
Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable Arthur St. Leger, Major John 
De Morgan, Captains Josiah Marshall and James Grant; and the 
following were removed from their commands, or staff appointments: 
Lieutenant-Colonels Bell, Chalmers, and Cuppage ; and Captain 
J. M. Coombs. 


The reflections of Sir John Malcolm at this stage of Sir George 
Barlow’s career, are deserving of particular attention: ‘‘ Though 
the right of suspending officers from the service, till the pleasure of 
the Court of Directors was known, is one that has been very pro- 
perly vested in the Local Governments of India, they possess no 
power which should be exercised with such extreme caution. It 
never can be wisely exercised in any cases but those of most clearly- 
established guilt, where trial would either endanger the authority 
of Government, or expose its dignity to the highest insult and de- 
gradation ; which is indeed one, and perhaps the most effectual, 
mode of endangering its existence. Every officer is conscious, when 
he enters the public service, that he subjects himself to military 
law, but not to arbitrary power. ‘There are, however, (as has been 
shown,) extreme cases, which create exceptions that interfere with 
his right to this jurisdiction: but when the ruling power is com- 
pelled to act contrary to usage, it is bound, in all such cases, to 
establish the necessity of its so acting, by an exposure both of the 
nature of the crime and of the proof of its having been committed. 
[ There may be some rare exceptions to this rule, which apply to 
secret confederacies against a state, where the object is to deprive 
an individual of power, more than to punish as an example. This 
consideration could, on the Ist of May, have hardly applied even as 
a fair pretext to any one individual of the many that were punished.* } 
The King of England may, no doubt, strike any officer’s name out 
of his army without assigning any reason; but his adviser would 
incur serious responsibility; and an inferior authority, exercising 
this great power, should be still more cautious, lest the very pur- 
pose for which it was granted be perverted, by the destruction of 
that general confidence in the justice of their rule, upon which the 
power of departure (when the safety of the State absolutely re- 
quires it) from ordinary forms of law is grounded. No sense of 
expedience, or desire to strike terror, (by the mere display of ar- 
bitrary power,) can warrant the slightest deviation from principles 
so essential to preserve the temper and order of a military body 
under this alarming, though legal, departure from its usual rights 
and privileges.” 





* In the original, this and the preceding sentence stand in a note at the 
foot of the page. 
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“It was a remarkable fact, relative to the orders issued on that 
date, that (unless in the case of Captain Grant, who had come for- 
ward to accuse himself of the act for which he was punished) no 
proof of the guilt of any of the others was brought forward. They 
were, indeed, almost all suspended, removed, and disgraced, on the 
grounds of private information; which, supposing it true, could 
not, from its nature, and the resentnient to which it would expose 
individuals, be publicly stated. ‘The consequence was, that many 
of the individuals who had been thus condemned and punished 
without a hearing, loudly declared their innocence, and brought 
strong presumptive eviderce to support their assertion. They 
were generally believed ; and a sense of their particular wrongs, 
added to the alarm caused by the sweeping use which Government 
had on this occasion made of its right of suspending officers without 
trial, greatly aggravated the discontented, who felt an almost mad- 
dening motive to action in the immediate contemplation of the ruin 
and disgrace which threatened some of the most honourable and 
distinguished of those that had taken any share in their pro- 
ceedings.” 

It is obvious that the exceptions within exceptions contained in 
the above passage, (as far as they could have directed the judg- 
ment, or restrained the passions, of Sir George Barlow,) are abund- 
antly sufficient to cover every instance in which he departed from 
the ordinary forms of military law. He, of course, maintained that 
every such instance was a case of (to his own satisfaction) “ most 
clearly-established guilt, where trial (i. e. if the result of trial 
should be acquittal) would endanger the authority of Government,” 
&e. Mr. Buchan, Secretary to the Madras Government in those 
days, in his demi-official ‘ Accurate and Authentic Narrative,’ as- 
sures the world that “ nothing but the wisdom and energy which 
distinguished all the arrangements of the Government, throughout 
the arduous struggle, preserved the barriers of the public authority, 
and averted the surrender of that authority to the demands of a 
clamorous and powerful faction.’ It is indeed a mere truism, that 
every Governor must necessarily consider every case of suspension 
as one of “ most clearly-established guilt,” or (in the language of 
the Duke of York) “ of most urgent necessity.” Nor can it be 
maintained that Governors are more circumscribed in the use of 
their prerogative than the responsible advisers of the King in the 
exercise of his. In both eases there is the same necessity, and the 
same discretionary power, to expose as much or as little, as may be 
convenient, of “‘ the nature of the crime, and of the proof of its 
having been commitied.”’ Moreover, it was doubtless the intention 
of Sir George Barlow, in each instance of removal by suspension, 
“to deprive an individual of the power” of influencing others by 
his evil principles and example, as well as “ to punish as an 
example.” 
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Will Sir John Malcolm explain what cases of “ most clearly es- 
tablished guilt” there can be, in which thirteen officers, sworn to 
administer justice faithfully and impartially, would not find that 
guilt to be established, and award an adequate punishment? Or 
from what other reason the judgment of such a tribunal can be dis- 
trusted, than from a consciousness that guilt could not be esta- 
blished, or that the authority of Government has been destroyed 
by a course of tyrannous misgovernment? If respect for the wisdom 
and justice of Governors be among the most influential motives for 
submission to its authority, every attempt to support that authority 
by the infliction of punishment, without trial, must have an opposite 
tendency. And if “ no sense of expedience, or desire to strike 
terror, (by the mere display of arbitrary power,) can warrant the 
slightest deviation from principles so essential to preserve the tem- 
per and order of the military body,” then every “ alarming de- 
parture from its usual rights and privileges” ought to be éllegal. 


When Sir John Malcolm speaks of the ruling power “ esta- 
blishing the necessity of its acting contrary to usage, by an ex- 
posure both of the nature of the crime and of the proof of its 
having been committed,” he alludes to proof of the mere facts, 
such as whether an individual was concerned in preparing, or did 
sign a particular paper: but the facts may be indisputable, or ad- 
mitted, and Government be still far from having established the 
necessity of its arbitrary proceeding, because the criminal quality 
of the facts, and the criminal intent and motives of the accused, are 
yet to be proved. Of those errors of judgment, which disqualify a 
man for situations of trust and command, the ruling power is the 
only proper judge ; but of cuitr, there is no proper judge but 
a jury or a court martial. And the discretion of the ruling 
power in selecting fit officers for situations of trust and command, 
from that of a regiment to that of an army, without even violating 
the right of exemption from punishment without trial, is proved by 
the history of the Indian army, in the government of which it will 
hardly be pretended that there are means of reconciling zeal for 
the public service with respect for the just rights of individuals, 
which are not inherent in the constitution of his Majesty’s, if not of 
every ariny. 

An officer dismissed the service, by whatever form of words it 
may be expressed, is at once bereft of his only means of obtaining a 
livelihood, and branded with a disgraceful stigma. All the fruits 
of his youthful studies and matured observations, his past expe- 
rience and future hopes, are crushed by one blow. The adventure 
on which he had staked his patrimony, his substance, and his re- 
putation, is shipwrecked. An outcast from his profession, the 
world is all before him where to seek some refuge for his shame 
and poverty. And shall this temporal ruin be brought on a man 
without a verdict of guilty, and consequent judgment ? In the en- 
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joyment of every other profession, an incumbent, or practitioner, is 
adequately protected by the law ; and even if he were not, he would 
find some resource in the knowledge and skill of which he could 
not be deprived, and for which there is a continual demand. ‘The 
naval officer, indeed, possesses such a resource ; but the military 
officer has none whatever. In proportion, therefore, to the evil 
which may be inflicted, should be the purity of the judicial inves- 
tigation which precedes its infliction. 
M. B. 
Bengal, January 1826. 


WAR SONG OF THE MOREA. 


Once more, Greeks! once more 
The battle draweth nigh ; 
It is sounding on your shore, 
It is ringing through your sky ; 
There are barks upon the ocean, 
There are banners in the air, 
All the Pashas are in motion, 
And do ye not despair ? 
They call you to submission—what will the answer be ? 
** We'll perish—or be free !"’ 





Do you see the distant light 
That flashes from afar? 
*T is the meteor of the fight, 
*T is the Moslem scymitar ; 
It was mighty on your mountains, 
It was lord of all your hills ; 
It is brighter than your fountains, 
It is swifter than your rills ; 
While you watch its fearful glancings, what dare ye hope to be? 
** Dead on the field—or free !”’ 


Dare the scorned slaves of ages 
Tempt the anger of their Lord ? 
Dare they rush where battle rages, 
Who now first draw the sword ¢ 
And Missolonghi’s towers, 
Your bulwarks, where are they ? 
They braved the Moslem powers, 
And, like mist, have pass’d away ; 
Heard ye your comrades’ dying cry sweep sad across the sea ? 
** They perish’d—they are free !”* 


‘* They are free—and far above 
Their desolate earthly home ; 
In a land of peace and love, 
Where their tyrants cannot come. 
And we !—if we remain, 
*T is not to shrink or fly, 
"T is to break our long-borne chain, 
Or in the strife to die. 
And if we live—our land shall be the home of liberty ; 
And if we dic—we are free !”’ 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO AFRICAN AND ASIATIC TRAVELLERS.* 


Tue Geographical Society of Paris have lately addressed a first 
Series of Questions to Travellers and others interested in the pro- 
gress of geography. The countries embraced in this series are the 
following :—Persia, Armenia, Arabia, Tripoli, and Northern Africa, 
Lybia Proper, Algiers and Tunis, Nubia and Abyssinia. The 
countries to the west of the Nile, Senegal, France, Poland, North 
America, South America, and the South Sea Islands. The ques- 
tions relating to Persia, Armenia, Arabia, and Northern Africa are 
as follow : 

Persia. 


1. Mountains.—To ascertain and show, by researches as accurate 
as possible, the form, height above the level of the sea, direction, 
extent, and denomination of the chains of mountains, as well in 
Persia as in Armenia ; particularly noticing the local names of these 
mountains, avoiding too general designations, which are only a 
source of confusion. The name of Elbours, for example, is given 
in the maps to a considerable succession of mountains. It becomes 
necessary to point out the limits of the chain which really bears 
that name, and it is of importance to knowif it has been voleanice— 
what were these voleanoes—what are their remaining traces, and 
to observe the appearance and duration, as well as the periods of 
the melting of the snows on these mountains. 


2. Deserts —To communicate inquiries on the extent of the 
deserts of Persia, to point out their nature, to ascertain if they are 
increasing or diminishing, and to say if their extension is opposed 
or not by any natural or artificial obstacles. 

3. Seas and Lakes—To find the level of the Caspian Sea, as 
well as of the Sea of Aral, and to ascertain if there be a tradition 
of a falling of the waters, and of the increase or diminution in their 
saltness. ‘To give alist of their lakes ; to mention their length, 
breadth, and depth; to describe the animals that live in them, 
and the shells that are found there ; to bring home some of these 
shells. 

4. Course of the Rivers —To determine their extent, and height 
at their source, and the interruptions they meet with. To say if 
they enter the Persian Gulf, or are lost in the sands, and the causes ; 
to ascertain if there are subterranean rivers ; to communicate some 
experiments on the evaporation of the waters, and the periods and 





* From the French. 
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duration of inundations ; to mention those rivers at the sources of 
which particular substances are found. 

5. Soil and Minerals —To explain the nature of the soil, and 
that of the mines, and of the manner of working them; to com- 
municate the various processes for the fabrication of iron, steel, &c. 

6. Fegetation—To mention at what height vegetation ceases, 
and what are the plants peculiar to the country; to institute re- 
searches into the culture of cotton in Persia; to send home some 
grains of that plant; to enter into details on the sugar-caue of 
Mazanderaun, and to send home specimens. 

7. Animals.—To communicate accurate information respecting 
the she-goats of Kerman ; to ascertain if they are of foreign im- 
portation, and if so, the period at which they were introduced ; to 
describe their shape, and to give a drawing of them; to point out 
the origin of the /iftik or Persian goat, and to send specimens. 

8. Architecture—To communicate a correct description of the 
materials used in the construction of houses, their roofs, and the 
paving of the streets. 

9. Mummie——To enter into explanations on the substance called 
mummie. 

10. Manners.—To collect researches on the religion, manners, 
and customs of the Persian Guebres. 

11. Population.—To inquire into the population, the proportion 
of the sexes, and of births and deaths; or at least to state the data 
for approximation in this respect. 

12. Diseases—It would be useful to know what are the parts 
of Persia where the cholera morbus has spread its ravages ; to show 
the direction of this scourge, and the bounds within which it has 
been confined. 

13. Geography.—To point out the geographical difficulties that 
present themselves ; the errors that may have been detected in 
maps, and to pay particular attention to names ; to write them as 
pronounced, and in the Arabic character. 

14. Literature—To notice important MSS. that fall in the 
way, and to buy all those that seem adapted to throw fresh light 
on the geography of the East. 

P. A. JAUBERT. 


ADDITIONS TO THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS. 


1. Subterranean Rivers.—In many parts of Persia, and parti- 
cularly in the neighbourhood of extensive deserts, the rivers, before 
they are lost in the sands, pass under ground, and the inhabitants 
follow their progress by means of wells, which is a very ancient 
practice. To examine these wells. There are some in the environs 
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of Teheran, Damghan, and at other places. These wells are men- 
tioned by Polybius. 

2. Antiquities —The ruins of the ancient city of Ecbatana are 
situated in the southern part of Hamadan. An aqueduct, con- 
structed by Semiramis, led the water to this city from a spring 
situated half a league up the mountain. This aqueduct still exists. 
It merely consists of a channel conducted along the declivity of 
the mountain to the source of the water. There are two inscriptions 
on the rock, of considerable length, in arrow-headed characters. 
All these facts must be verified, and the inscriptions, and even the 
bas-reliefs copied, if possible, if there are any. 


ARMENIA. 


1. Mountains —To ascertain the chains of mountains; point out 
their phenomena, and collect the local traditions preserved on the 
subject among the people. 

2. Caverns.—To visit, if possible, the cavern of Peckman, si- 
tuated in the canton of the same name, in the Pashalie of Erzeroum. 
The ancients termed this grotto the cavern of Manali, (vide the 
‘ History of Moses of Korene,’ book iii. ch. 45., London edit.) 
According to the inhabitants, this cavern is sufficiently large to con- 
tain many thousand men; there is a lake quite at the bottom of it. 
To visit also the caverns of the mounts Sassaoum, which are part 
of the chain of the Taurus, and are situated between the source of 
the Tigris and the Lake of Van. ‘To visit also the caverns of that 
part of the Gordian Mountains which are to the south of the Lake 
of Van. Formerly this mountainous country was called in Arme- 
nian Andzaratzi, that is, the country of caverns. It is now part of 
the principality of Djoulamerg, governed by the Kurdi Princes of 
the name of Hekiari. 

3. Rivers —To give particular details on the sources, length, 
depth, and windings of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the 
Kour, and the Giorok, and to ascertain the number and the names 
of the rivers, great and small, which join their waters. 

4. Lakes—To examine the banks of the lakes of Van, Ormia, 
Hartehog, Sevon, and Ardchak ; to mention their length, breadth, 
and depth, to indicate the number, name and position of the towns 
and villages built on their banks, and to give a drawing of the only 
fish which is said to be found in the Lake of Van. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

1. To determine, if possible, the latitude and longitude of the 
places where the rivers take their rise, as well as that of the prin- 
cipal peaks in the chains of mountains. 

2. To visit the principal monasteries, and ascertain if they pos- 
sess any valuable MSS. 
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3. To be very caretul in copying proper names, and to mark 
their agreement with the writing of the country. 
4. To point out the most ,commodions and least expensive 
mode of travelling. 
ARABIA. 


1. Geography.—Niebubr, and afterwards Seetzen, Badia, 
called Ali-Bey, and Burckhardt, have traversed all the coast to 
the west and south of Arabia, and even penetrated pretty far 
into the interior of the peninsula; but they have scarcely thrown 
any light on the central part. We are almost entirely igno- 
rant of the course of the rivers which water it during the rainy 
season. The direction of the mountains, which divide this con- 
tinent into many vast plains, is totally unknown. ‘Whether, in 
all its extent, there exists a considerable stream, preserving its 
waters throughout the year, is not yet ascertained ; although, 
from the perusal of the ancient geographers, we should be in- 
duced to believe that there is such a stream. It is of importance 
to settle these various points of practical geography. 


2. Population.—The population of Central Arabia must be 
inquired into ; its tribes, cities, and resources, to ascertain the 
present state of the Wahabees, considered as a sect, and whe- 
ther their submission to the Viceroy of Egypt is complete, and 
will allow European travellers, under the protection of that 
prince, to traverse the country in safety, to make astronomical 
and barometrical observations, &c. 


3. Lakes.—It would be useful to know the lakes of the in- 
terior which maintain their waters uniformly at the same level, 
and, generally, to know all the standing waters which serve for 
the irrigation of the land, and the wants of the mhabitants. 


4. Canais—In many maps a canal is traced at a short dis- 
tance from the western bank of the Persian Gulf, from Bahreyn 
to El-Koueyt. Although the existence of this canal is doubt- 
ful, we should like to ow how it came to be introduced into 
the maps of Arabia. 


5. Mountains —On the summit of the mountain of Tayef, a 
city, called the Garden of Mecca,* the cold is very intense. 
Arabian authors even say that it freezes. We want, firstly, 
barometrical observations at the foot and top of the mountain, 
and made, if possible, while it freezes, and at noon; and se- 
condly, to learn if there is snow on the mountain at any period 
of the year, and, if so, at what time it begins to melt. 


6. Cities —A particular question in geography will also fix 





* This point is the boundary on the south-west of Central Arabia, to which 
the preceding questions particularly relate 




























































the attention of travellers, viz.: the existence and site of the 
city of Yemamah, respecting which Arabian geographers differ 
greatly, and which appears to be situated to the south-east of 
El-Derreyeh, the capital of the Nedjd. This question is con- 
nected with the existence of a large stream, on which Yemamah 
is said to be built, and which has the name of Aftan on modern 
maps. ' 

Present circumstances are favourable for penetrating to the 
centre of the Arabian peninsula. These should not be ne- 
glected, before the Wahabees again fall under the yoke of the 
Prophet, an event which would render all observations, by 
scientific travellers, impossible. 


TRIPOLI AND NORTHERN AFRICA. 


1. Mountains.—The various branches of Mount Atlas in Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, and Tunis, form an extensive table-land, or ele- 
vated country, intermixed with valleys, and crowned with 
mountains, enjoying a temperate climate, and including many 
fertile spots. We have no certain proof that they extend far- 
ther to the east than the lesser Syrtus and the city of Gadames. 
The assertions of geographers, Arabian as well as European, 
on this point, are not sufficiently founded on ocular testimony. 
Admitting that a chain, detached from the table-land of Mount 
Atlas, southward from the lesser Syrtus, joins the mountains in 
the interior of Tripoli, it is at least probable that this chain 
itself terminates within the meridian of the great Syrtus. For 
the solving of this problem, it is to be wished that travellers 
would attend to the following leading questions : 


What is the extent, from west to east, of the chain of moun- 
tains situated to the east of Tripoli, and called Garean, or 
Ghuriano? What is their elevation ! If it is impossible to have 
their barometrical measurement, could not a tolerably complete 
list of the plants growing on them be obtained, mentioning, as 
far as possible, the comparative elevation at which they are 
found? Is it true that the Mediterranean may-be seen from 
these mountains? At what distance from Tripoli is this the 
case? What are the rocks and stones in the environs of the 
Castle of Garean, or Ghuriano, and in other parts of this moun- 
tainous region, accessible to the Tripolitans ? Is it true, as re- 
lated by the Swedish traveller Rothmann, that snow falls here, 
and in what month does it appear and go away! Is the chain 
or group of the mountains of Garean connected with those of 
Soudan, which Messrs. Richie and Lyon passed in going to 
Fezzan? What do the well-informed natives think of the as- 
sertion of the geographer Edrisi, that Mount Lamha commences 
in Morocco, near to Fez, and runs right east, joining the 
lesser Syrtus, to the south of the Gulf of Kabes, the mountains 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. 2M 
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of Nofusa, and taking their name, uniting afterwards with the 
mountains of Mokra, (Ghuriano,) when it disappears entirely. 
Are these facts and names known at Tripoli! What do the Tripo- 
litans think of the opinion of Abulfeda who continues the chain 
of the Atlas to Egypt, in conformity with the assertions of the 
pilgrims of the caravan of the Magrabins? Are the learned 
natives of the opinion of Leo Africanus, who makes the chain of 
the Atlas extend to a place, called Jubel Moyce, (Djebbel 
Mois,) west of Alexandria, in lat. 31° N., and long. 41° E. of 
the isle of Ferro? Della Cella having seen no mountain to the 
south of the greater Syrtus, “so far as he could see,” are we to 
conclude from this that there is no commnnication between the 
mountains which border Fezzan to the north, and those which 
extend to the south of the desert of Barca, towards Angela and 
Syonah ! 

2. Ancient Ruins —The numerous remains of Greek and Ro- 
man cities, in the regency of Tripoli, have been very superfi- 
cially described by travellers; and many, of the existence of 
which we possess notices, have been altogether neglected. 
Drawings of these remains, and facsimiles of inscriptions, 
would throw much light on the history of these countries ; and 
even where they should not enable us to dispense with the ac- 
counts of eye-witnesses, may contribute some information, and 
furnish some points of comparison. Travellers will therefore 
render great service to the Geographical Society, by procuring 
designs, fac-similes, or even mere notices of any remains of an- 
cient art existing in the regency of Tripoli.* “An English tra- 
veller, Mr. Blaquiere, assures us, that a person whom he knows 
has seen, to the south of the most southern extremity of the 
greater Syrtus, the ruins of a large Greek or Roman city, in 
very good preservation. Della Cella makes no mention of 
them ; but they may possibly lie much farther south than the 
direction in which he travelled. 


3. Gulf of the Greater Syrtus—The nautical surveys re- 
cently made by Captains Gauttier and Smyth, having had in 
view to give a more circular form to this gulf of the Greater 
Syrtus, in place of the indented appearance of the coast on 
geographical maps, a difficulty arises as to the ancient geo- 
graphy, and the real state of places. Do not marks exist of a 

hysical change in the coast since the time of Strabo and 
tolemy ! and are there not some lagoons contiguous to the 
banks of the Greater Syrtus, which, although now separated 
from the sea by sand-banks, or downs, formerly made part of 





* Vide the process in the * Bulletin de la Société de 1’Encouragment’ for 
obtaining fac similes of inscriptions. 
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it! Are not the limits of the land and water still subject to 
considerable variations ! The exact longitude and latitude are 
wanted of the point where the sandy coasts of the Syrtus ter- 
minate, and the stony and elevated coasts of the Cyrenaid 
commence. Details are wanted as to the beds of ae ig 
powder, with which, according to a navigator quoted by Della 
Cella, the gulf of the Syrtus is covered in many places. !f 
these beds are really sulphureous, such a phenomenon corre- 
sponds with what is sometimes observed in the waters of Ice- 
land; and it would be interesting to know where are the vol- 
canoes from which the powder proceeds. To solve this question, 
attention must be paid to the periods when the powder ap- 
sears, and the prevailing winds at the time. But, above all, 
it must be ascertained if this pretended powder is not merely 
the seminal dust of some plants or trees of the Cyrenaid. 

4. Jews of Mount Garean.—It has often been said that there 
are many Jews in the population of Mount Garean. Can this 
be ascertained ! May not these Jews be the descendants of the 
numerous Jewish population which, under the Roman em- 
sage occupied the Cyrenaid! Every manuscript that could 
be procured from them might become an important historical 
document, not only from its contents, but also from the form of 
its characters. 

5. City of Gadames.—The situation of this important point, 
for the geography and commerce of the interior of Africa, has 
been sufficiently determined by the research of Walckenaer ; 
but hence it becomes of the more importance to obtain itine- 
raries leading to it, and particularly towards the west, through 
that extensive and unknown space which separates the southern 
part of the regency of Algiers from the country of Touat. 

According to Lyon, the population of the city of Gadames is 
composed of two perfectly distinct tribes, inclosed within a com- 
mon boundary, but separated into two quarters by a wall. This 
fact, having an important bearing on ancient history, it is ex- 
ceedingly to bedesired that the most ample details should be pro- 
cured as to the origin, nature, conditions, and effects of this union. 

Two vocabularies of the idioms of these tribes would also be 
very useful. 

6. Island of Zerbi.—This fertile, flourishing, and considerable 
island, is more fully described by D’Anville than on any modern 
map. It cannot be supposed that he gave details which were 
not founded on authentic documents. Recent travellers seem 
to have taken all due pains to avoid visiting this island. Could 
not an opportunity be found of sending a temporary consylar 
agent to it, in order to obtain information respecting a place 
where it would seem that very useful commercial relations 


might be formed ! 
B. pu B. 
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A FAREWELL TO HOME, 


Tue glorious sun shed bright 
His summer light 
On the dewy-bosom’d flowers, 
And on his bough each merry bird, 
Trilling his sweetest note, was heard 
Among my boyish bowers. 


There was a softer glow 
On every show 
That wizard nature owned,— 
The mountain, wont to rear his form, 
Darkling amid the wintry storm, 
Forgot he e’er had frown’d. 
The old familiar rooks, 
From all their nooks, 

Came, cawing loud—farewell ! 
Came, too, the graceful slender hound, 
Companion of my bugle’s sound 

In every forest dell. 


He look’d reproachfully, 
And in my eye 
Brought tears—I turn’d away, 
And hurried where the vessel fair 
Courted, with bellying sails, the air, 
And seem’d to chide my stay! 
There, on the farewell beach, 
Too sad for speech, 
Were those I loved, in tears ; 
Gazing upon the merry waves, 
They deem’d so many hungry graves, 
In their foreboding fears. 
And, ah! we needs must take, 
For fond love’s sake, 
The kiss I knew the last! 
And the tender shake of friendly hand, 
Oft press’d in joy on that same strand 
In days for ever past. 
And while the anchors rise, 
Our answering eyes 
Look’d grief we dared not speak : 
~ And the tears we never more might shed 
Together, now profusely sped, 
As if our hearts would break ! 


The ship moves off !—‘* Farewell !"’— 
The fatal knell 
Was in that sad, sad word 
Of all my home joys.—Now I fly 
To taste, beneath some other sky, 
What other lands afford. 


Farewell! familiar home! 
here’er I roam, 

Back to thy sunny dell 
My heart, I fear me, still will turn, 
Too apt in fairest scenes to mourn.— 

Farewell, sweet home! Farewell ! 








Bron. 
July 21, 1826. 














CURIOUS DOCUMENT RESPECTING THE SPREAD OF VACCINE 
INOCULATION. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, July 20, 1926. 

I was lately examining an old collection of papers, when I 
found the following document, given me at the time of its date 
by my friend Dr. Jenner, with whom I had very frequent inter- 
course on questions connected with his great discovery. 

This translation of a state paper, first published in ‘ La Ga- 
zeta de Madrid del Martes, 14 de Octubre de 1806,’ can scarcely, 
even now, be uninteresting. The narrative of such an expedi- 
tion, projected by the Government, or rather the misrule, of 
Spain, may be gazed on as “ a spot of azure in a cloudy sky,” 
or, *‘ a light shining in a dark place.’”’ It may perhaps lead to 
some information by your foreign correspondents, as to the fur- 
ther progress of Dr. Jenner’s discovery. This will peculiarly 
gratify 

ADJUTOR. 


‘On Sunday, the 7th of September last, Dr. Francis Xavier 
Balmis, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, had the honour of 
kissing his Majesty’s hand, on occasion of his return from a 
voyage round the world, executed with the sole object of carry- 
ing to all the possessions of the crown of Spain, situated beyond 
the seas, and to those of several other nations, the inestimable 
gift of Vaccine Inoculation. His Majesty has inquired, with 
the liveliest interest, into all that materially related to the ex- 
pedition, and learned, with the utmost satisfaction, that its 
result has exceeded the most sanguine expectations that were 
entertained at the time of the enterprize. 


‘ This undertaking had been committed to the diligence of se- 
veral members of the faculty, and subordinate persons, carry- 
ing with them twenty-two children, who had never undergone 
the small-pox, selected for the preservation of the precious 
fluid, by transmitting it successively from one to another, during 
the course of the voyage. The expedition set sail from Corunna, 
under the direction ot Balmis, on the 30th November, 1803. It 
made the first stoppage at the Canary islands, the second at 
Porto-Rico, and the third at the Caracas. On leaving that 
province, by the port of La Guayra, it was divided into two 
branches : one part sailing to South America, under the charge 
of the Subdirector, Don Francis Salvani; the other, with the 
Director Balmis on board, steering for the Havannah, and 
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thence for Yucatan. There a subdivision took place: the Pro- 
fessor Francis Pastor proceeding from the port of Sisal to that 
of Villa Harmosa, in the province of Tobasca, for the purpose 
of propagating vaccination in the district of Ciudad Real of 
Chiapa, and on to Goatemala, making a circuit of four hundred 
leagues, through a long and rough road, comprising Oaxaca ; 
while the rest of the expedition, which arrived, without accident, 
at Vera Cruz, pa not only the Viceroyalty of New Spain, 
but also the interior provinces; whence it was to return to 
Mexico, which was the point of :eunion. 

‘ This p:écious preservative against the ravages of the small- 
pox has already been extended through the whoie of North 
America, to the coasts of Sinora and Sinaloa, and even to the 
gentiles and neophytes of High Pimeria. In each capital a 
council has been instituted, composed of the principal autho- 
rities and the most zealous members of the faculty, charged 
with the preservation of this invaluable specific, as a sacred de- 
posit, for which they are accountable to the King and to pos- 
terity. 

‘ This being accomplished, it was next the care of the Di- 
rector to carry this part of the expedition from America to 
Asia, crowned with the most brilliant suc¢ess, and with it the 
¢omfort of humanity. Some difficulties having been surmounted, 
he embarked in the port of Acapulco for the Philippine islands ; 
that being the point at which, if attainable, it was erizinally 
intended that the undertaking should be terminated. 

‘The bounty of Divine Providence having vouchsafed te se- 
cond tle great and pious designs of the King, Balmis happily 
performed the voyage in little more than two months ; carrying 
with him, from New Spain, twenty-six children, destined to be 
vaccinated in succession, as before ; and, as many of them were 
infants, they were committed to the care of the matron of the 
Foundling Hospital at La Corunna, who, in this, as well as the 
former voyages, conducted herself in a manner to merit appro- 
bation. The expedition having arrived at the Philippines, and 
propagated the specific in the islands subject to he Catholic 
Majesty ; Balmis having concluded his philanthropic commis- 
sion, concerted with the captain-general the means of extend- 
ing the beneficence of the King, and the glory of his august 
name, to the remotest confines of Asia. 


‘In point of fact, the cow-pox has been disseminated through 
the vast archipelago of the Sas islands, whose chiefs, ac- 
customed to wage perpetual war with us, have laid down their 
arms, admiring the generosity of an enemy who conferred 
upon them the blessing’s of health and life, at the time when they 
were labouring under the ravages of an epidemic small-pox. 
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The principal persons of the Portuguese colonies, and of the 
Chinese empire, manifested themselves no less beholden, when 
Balmis reached Macao and Canton; in both which places he 
accomplished the introduction of fresh virus, in all its activity, 
by the means already related: a result which the English, on 
repeated trials, had failed to procure, in the various occasions 
when they brought out portions of matter in the ships of their 
East India Company, which lost their efficacy on the passage, 
and ar ived inert. 

‘ After having propagated the vaccine at Canton, as far as 
possibility and the political circumstances of the empire would 
permit, and having confided the further dissemination of it to 
the ; hysicians of the English factory at the above-mentioned 
port, Balmis returned to Macao, and embarked in a Portuguese 
vessel for Lisbon; where he arrived on the 15th of August. 
In the way he stopped at “t. Helena, in which, as in other 
places, by dint of exhortation and perseverance, he prevailed 
upon the English to adopt the astonishing antidote which the 
had undervalued for tle space of more than eight years, rh 
it was a discovery of their nation, and though it was sent to 
them by Jenner himseif. 

‘ Of that branch of the expedition which was destined for 
Peru, it is ascertained that it was shipwrecked in one of the 
mouths of the river de la Magdalena; but having derived im- 
mediate succour from the natives, from the magistrates adja- 
cent, and from the governor of Carthagena, the Subdirector, 
the three members of the faculty who accompanied him, and 
the children, were saved, with the fluid in good preservation, 
which they extended ia that port and its province with activity 
and success. Thence it was carried to the isthmus of Panama, 
and persons properly provided with all necessaries undertook 
the long and painful navigation of the river de la Magdalena ; 
separating, when they reached the interior, to discharge their 
commission in the towns of Teneriffe, Mompox, Ocana, Socorro, 
San Gil y Medellin, in the valley of Cucuta, and in the cities 
Pamplona, Giron, Tunja, Velez, and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, until they met at Santa Fe : leaving every where suit- 
able instructions for the members of the faculty, and in the more 
considerable towns, regulations conformable to those rules 
which the director had prescribed for the preservation of the 
virus ; which the Viceroy affirms to have been communicated 
to fifty thousand persons, without one unfavourable result. 
Towards the close of March, 1805, they prepared to continue 
their journey in separate tracks, for the purpose of extending 
themselves, with greater facility and promptitude, over the re- 
maining districts of the Viceroyalty, situated in the road of 
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Popayan, Cuencas, and Quito, as far as Lima. In the August 
following they reached Guayaquil. 

‘ The result of this expedition has been, not merely to spread 
the vaccine among all people, whether friends or enemies ; 
among Moors, among Visayans, and among Chinese ; but also 
to secure to posterity, in the dominions of his Majesty, the 
perpetuity of so great a benefit, partly by means of the central 
committees that have been established, as well as by the discovery 
which Balmis made of an indigenous matter in the cows of the 
valley of Atlixco, near the city of Puebla de los Angeles ; in 
the neighbourhood of that of Valladolid de Mechoacan, where 
the Adjutant Antonio Gutierrez found it ; and in the district of 
Calabozo, in the province of Caraccas, where Don Carlos de 
Pozo, physician of the residence, found it. 

‘A multitude of observations, which will be published without 
delay, respecting the development of the vaccine in various 
climes, and respecting its efficacy, not merely in preventing 
the natural small-pox, but in curing, simultaneously, other 
morbid affections of the human frame will manifest how im- 
portant to humanity will prove the consequences of an expe- 
dition which has no parallel in history. 

‘ Though the object of this undertaking was limited to the 
communication of the vaccine in every quarter, to the instruction 
of professors, and to the establishment of regulations which 
might serve to render it perpetual,—nevertheless, the director 
has omitted no means of rendering his services beneficial, at the 
same time, to agriculture and the sciences. He brings with 
him a considerable collection of exotic plants. He has caused 
to be drawn the most valuable subjects in natural history. He 
has amassed much important information ; and, among other 
claims to the gratitue of his country, not the least consists in 
having imported a valuable assemblage of trees and vegetables, 
in a state to admit of propagation, and which, being cultivated 
in those parts of the peninsula that are most congenial to their 
growth, will render this expedition as memorable in the annals 
of agriculture, as in those of medicine and humanity. It is 
hoped that the subdirector and his coadjutors, appointed to 
carry these blessings to Peru, will shortly return by way of 
Buenos Ayres, after having accomplished their journey through 
that viceroyalty, the viceroyalty of Lima, and the districts of 
Chili and Charcas ; and that they will bring with them such 
collections and observations as they have been able to acquire, 
according to the instructions given by the director, without 
losing sight of the philanthropic commission which they received 
from his Majesty, in the plenitude of his zeal for the welfare of 


the human race.’ 




















HISTORY OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


An important historical work on the Mahrattas * having lately 
made its appearance, it becomes our duty to lay before our readers 
such an account of it as may enable them to form an estimate both of 
its merits and defects. In the performance of this task, it is, however, 
by no means our intention to follow the author through the details 
of his work. ‘The brief abstract to which our limits would restrict 
us could only consist of a review of those more prominent features, 
with which our readers are already familiar, or with which a refe- 
rence toany of the historians of India would render them acquainted ; 
while all those minute particulars which constitute the peculiar 
value of the present publication must necessarily be passed over in 
silence. Under these circumstances, we must be excused from 
entering upon an analysis which it would be impossible to execute 
with justice to the author, or with advantage to the reader. Before 
proceeding farther, we will, however, warn the latter against an 
error into which the title of the work may lead him. ‘This, indeed, 
sounds like something exclusively devoted to the affairs of a petty 
province, but the influence, which the turbulent race by whom that 
province is inhabited have for nearly two centuries exercised in 
India, has, in a greater or less degree, involved the affairs of every 
part of the peninsula with their own ; and the supremacy thus ob- 
tained, together with their martial character, has brought them of 
late years so frequently into collision with the English, that the 
‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ during a considerable period, is searely 
less extensive then the history of India itself. 

Declining then to enter into the wide field which lies before us, 
we propose on the present occasion to offer a few observations on 
the character of Captain Duff’s publication, first indicating in what 
respects we conceive him to have erred, or rather, perhaps, to have 
been restrained by a mistaken sense of duty, and afterwards yield- 
ing to his work that portion of commendation, to which, as a whole, 
we still think it entitled. 

In entering upon the consideration of a work so closely connected 
with the history of India, it may not be amiss briefly to contrast 
those leading principles which a glance at that unhappy country, 
under the dominion of its native tyrants on the one hand, and of its 
foreign conquerors on the other, always suggests to us as the dis- 





* A ‘ History of the Mahrattas,’ by James Grant Duff, Esq., Captain in the 
Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, and late Political 
Resident at Satara, 3 vols. Sve. London, 1826. 
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tinguishing characteristics of their respective governments. Under 
the former, the general features of the ‘ History of the Maharashtra’ 
are so perfectly similar in all respects to those presented by that of 
any of the other great divisions of Hindeostan, that a very little 
change of circumstances, and a trifling variation of names, would 
alone be requisite to render them identical. Ambition, here, as 
elsewhere, the ruling passion, accompanied by all those horrible 
concomitants which attend upon it when uncontrolled in its wild 
career, stalks forth in all its naked ferocity. he finest countries 
on the earth, in which “ all but the spirit of man is divine,” have 
been by that spirit alone rendered little better then desolate wastes ; 
and wars, usurpations, massacres, assassinations, pillage, and every 
species of cruelty and oppression, crowding upon each other in one 
long unbroken series, attest at once the power and the malignity of 
the passion which gave them birth. From the contemplation of 
such a tedious catalogue of the atrocities perpetrated by man upon 
his fellow, the mind recoils with instinctive horrér, and turns from 
the disgusting inquiry, a 3 
* How tyrant blood, o'er many a region widé, 
Roils to a thousand thrones its execrable tide,’ 


to examine what have been the effects produced by the influx of 
Europeans, of their policy, and of their arts upon the condition of 


the miserable people whom they have invaded, conquered, broken, 
and at length subdued. 


And here we find another passion, certainly not new to India, but 
never before constituting, under any of its masters, whether Brahmin, 
Rajpoot, Mahommedan, or Mahratta, the very essence and soul of 
its government, or perhaps of any other government on the face of 
the earth. Ambition now gives way to avarice, and the thirst of 
power is replaced by the thirst of gold. ‘To the restless and tur- 
bulent Mahratta, sweeping and devastating entire provinces in his 
rapid and indiscriminate career of plunder and of conquest, succeeds 
the wily speculator, intent solely on pecuniary gains, careless of the 
nature of the means by which those gains are to be secured, and 
esteeming the very life-blood of the wretched Native as unworthy 
of a moment’s thought, when put in competition with the weightier 
and more important considerations deduced from his day-book and 
his ledger. In him, the love of conquest is no longer motived by 
ambition and the hope of plunder alone; a more permanent and 
powerful interest is superadded to these, in the prospect of wresting, 
daily and yearly, until the impoverished wretch can yield no more, 
from the hard hands of the labourer, nearly the entire produce of 
his industry, in the shape of land-rent and monopolies, carefully 
graduated to the highest pitch which it is judged possible for him 
to bear, to be afterwards remitted to Europe under the name of 
surplus revenue, an abomination utterly unheard of and unknown 
under any civilized government in the world. A government thus 
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systematized on the principles of trade, every act of which is swayed 
by the simple question of profit and loss, solely oecupied with de- 
vising the means of squeezing from the unnerved hands of its sub- 
jects and of its tributaries the uttermost anna which they possess, 
and of extending to every neighbouring state a participation in these 
blessings of its dominion; a government which, fully aware of the 
uncertainty of its tenure, never wastes a thought or spends a rupee 
with the intent to farther any improvement in the condition of the 
people over whom it rules—nay more, which absolutely prohibits 
others from attempting to promote their advancement in knowledge 
and in morals, from a well-grounded dread that suchan amelioration 
in their circumstances would accelerate the moment when its own 
ill-gotteu and abused power must finally give way before the out- 
raged feelings of mankind ; a government so characterized presents 
such an anomaly in the histery of man as could not be credited 
without the overwhelming testimony furnished by themselves in al- 
most every document that issues from their pens. 

“ The records of the Company’s government in India are” truly, 
as Captain Duff remarks, “ the best historical materials in the 
world: there we find the reasons for every undertaking, the steady 
rules intended for conduct; the hurried letter from the scene of 
action; the deliberations of the Council, the separate opinions of 
the members composing it, and their final judgment. - The scrutiny, 
censure, or approval of the Court of Directors, from a remote 
situation, and after a long interval, bring to recollection all that 
was doue, and all that was speculated ; what has occurred in India 
in the meantime, and what opinions have stood the test of events.” 
In these documents, it may be added, the naked truth is distinetly 
visible, in all its deformity, through the flimsy covering which is 
occasionally thrown over it, but which is also frequently neglected, 
from a conviction at once of its needlessness and inutility. This 
being the case, we cannot help lamenting that in a work professedly 
founded upon such excellent materials, the author having, as he 
states in his preface, read the whole of the Records of the Bombay 
(iovernment, both public and secret, up to 1795, and extracted 
from them many large volumes of matter relative to this subject ; 
having been furnished with a compilation made by Mr. Warden 
from these records for the remaining period ; having also obtained 
a transcript of the records of the old Surat factory, and been al- 
lowed partial access to the Bengal correspondence in the East 
fndia House—unnder these circumstances, we repeat, we cannot but 
lament that he has not given us, in the whole course of his work, 
one of these documents in its entire state, or even any extract from 
them of more than a few lines in length. Surely in a histery cha- 
racterized like the present, by the number of new facts which it 
makes known, derived chiefly from unpublished manuseripts, (which 
manuscripts also contain the opinions and reasonings of the chief 
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actors in the events to which they refer, and of those by whom they 
were controlled,) the reader has a right to look for those pieces 
justificatives, as the French justly term them, which can alone 
enable him to judge if the facts are correctly stated, and if the 
inferences are fairly drawn. The author has, it is true, been most 
laudably particular in giving reference to his authorities on almost 
every occasion ; but when it is considered that those authorities 
are for the most part completely beyond the reach of his readers, 
it cannot be doubted that a judicious selection from the docu- 
ments themselves would have rendered his work more entirely de- 
serving of confidence in regard to facts. It would also have 
materially assisted in developing the motives of action (in which 
point consists nearly the whole of the boasted superiority of the 
Company’s records ;) and would thus have tended to place ina 
clearer light many measures, the causes and objects of which are 
either left in obscurity, or are shown by Captain Duff in a point of 
view so different from that in which they have been exhibited by 
previous writers, that it is impossible, without an examination of 
the original authorities, to come to a just conclusion with respect 
to them. 

In making these observations we are far from imputing to our 
historian any wilful perversion of facts. A careful perusal 
of his work, together with a calm consideration of the cireum- 
stances under which it was compiled, have satisfied us that it has 
been his endeavour throughout to relate events with honesty and 
impartiality ; and, making allowance for the natural bias towards 
the Company which an old and favoured servant may fairly be ex- 
pected to evinee, we are of opinion that he often has succeeded. 
Still, however, we dislike being compelled to pin our faith to 
the dicta of any man; and would earnestly recommend the author, 
if he have it in his power, and if no overruling circumstances 
forbid it, to publish, in a supplementary volume, the most import- 
ant and illustrative of those state papers from which his statements 
have been derived. We say, if he have it in his power ; for we 
cannot help suspecting that the authority to which he considered 
it necessary to apply for “ permission to publish the information” 
which he had collected, may at the same time have placed limits 
to its permission which it would be impossible for him to overstep. 
Such a prohibition would be worthy of that honourable Company 
which is so anxious to prevent the diffusion of accurate information 
in regard to India. At all events, its feelings on this head are 
sufficiently notorious to have rendered any person, acting under its 
sanction and subject to its influence, cautious in infringing upon so 
important and recognized a maxim of its policy. 

Connected with this indisposition to suffer the English public to 
become acquainted with the true state of affairs in India, we may 
notice another omission in these volumes which we feel most 
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strongly. Is it not a little extraordinary that while the author 
describes with minuteness the condition of the Mahratta race under 
their Native chiefs, and in particular dwells at length upon the 
institutions ‘of Sivajee, the regenerator of their power, and upon 
the modifications which the system established by him underwent 
during the supremacy of the Peishwas, (thus fully recognizing the 
principle that these details fall within the province of history, of 
which, in fact, they form the most essential and instructive part,) 
he leaves us almost entirely in the dark with regard to the present 
state of this extensive territory, under the dominion of the British 
Presidency of Bombay. And what renders this omission the more 
remarkable, is the fact of Captain Duff’s having been, at the period 
of the “ settlement” of the Deccan, appointed Political Resident 
at Satara, in which capacity he was necessarily compelled, as exer- 
cising all the ministerial functions of the sovereignity, to make 
himself intimately acquainted with every circumstance of import- 
ance connected with that portion of Maharashtra which was placed 
under his control ; so that it is highly improbable that any other 
individual can possess equal information on this particular branch 
of the subject with himself. 


We should indeed have imagined that the closing chapter of a 
history, terminating with a revolution that absolutely overturned 
the whole frame of government previously established, and trans- 
ferred the sovereignty into the hands of foreigners, would naturally 
have been occupied with an inquiry into the effect produced by this 
sudden change upon the condition of the people, together with an 
exposition of the system laid down for the future administration of 
their affairs. But unfortunately nothing like this exposition is to 
be found in the volumes before us ; and nearly the entire sum of 
what we learn upon that all-important subject is, that the territory 
of the Peishwa was divided into four districts, three of which were 
permanently retained by the conquerors in their own immediate 
possession ; while the fourth, that of Satara, was, after an interval 
of three years, during which the infant Rajah of seven-and-twenty 
had been trained in the art and mystery of good government under 
the tutelage of a Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry, delivered 
over to his own charge, he agreeing to hold it “ in subordinate co- 
operation to the British Government.” Add to this, that the people 
were to be impressed with the idea that no innovations were to be 
made upon ancient rights, and that no change was to be introduced 
except the better administration of the ancient laws; that the reve- 
nue was to be collected by government agents, instead of being 
farmed to the highest bidder ; and that certainof the jagheerdars, 
who had evinced a disposition favourable to the British interests, 
were to be allowed to retain possession of their jagheers; and the 
reader will have (with the exception of one solitary, but valuable, 
paragraph on the judicial system,) nearly as complete an idea of 
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the amount of information to be derived from this chapter ae 
though he had perused it with the most persevering attention. But 
of the system on which the civil administration was to be conducted ; 
of the manner in which, and the officers by whom, justice was to 
administered, and (what is an infinitely more important consi- 
deration with the Company’s government) the revenue was to be 
collected ; of the nature and extent of that #evenue ; and finally, 
of all those statistical details which are capable of giving an insight 
into the real condition and prospects of the people, we are either 
left in complete ignorance, or induced to found conjectures, in all 
probability erroneous, upon a few slight and imperfect hints. It 
may be that the author considers the information of this kind, ac- 
quired by means of his situation at Satara, in the light of official 
secrets, which it would bea sort of treason to disclose. In this 
case, we must respect his motives, while we regret that they have 
deprived us of the fruits of his investigations, and while we also 
express the contempt we feel for that pitiful policy on the part of 
his masters, which could impress him_with such an idea. 


On a review of what we have written, we are sorry to perceive 
that so much of it is couched in the language of complaint ; but 
this language has been forced from us, not by the contents of the 
volumes themselves, but by those omissions in them from which 
we have experienced no small disappointment, aud for which we 
are unwilling to hold the author responsible. Had we, indeed, been 
criticising a work, the hasty compilation of one who, having no very 
deep acquaintance with his subject, had contented himself with 
borrowing his statements from the most easily accessible authorities, 
however imperfect such a production might have been, we should 
hardly have taken the pains to particularize its deficiencies. But 
the present history is of an entirely different character. In it the 
author has evideutly spared no pains to render his work as com- 
plete and accurate a record of events as could be derived from the 
almost unbounded command which he possessed of original autho- 
rities, as well Native as British. 'The vast mass of the former, 
which his official situation and the kindness of his friends placed 
at his disposal, have contributed, in no small degree, not only to 
correct, in many instances, the statements of the latter, but also to 
supply much new and interesting information, which could not have 
been obtained from other sources. The labour and research em- 
ployed in the examination and comparison of such a body of ma- 
terials as those enumerated in the preface; and in the selection 
and arrangement of that portion of their contents which was judged 
of sufficient importance to be submitted to the public, must have 
been great indeed. And if, in the course of the minute detail inte 
which the author has entered, he should appear occasionally to 
have dwelt upon matters of trivial interest, it should be remembered 
that this is a blemish almost inseparable from the treatment of a 
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subject scarcely attempted before, aud that, at all events, it is a 
fault much more pardonable than its contrary. 


The reflections interspersed throughout the narrative are neither 
numerous nor obtrusive ; nor are they, in general, distinguished by 
much depth of judgment, or by the extent of the views which they 
embrace. We should rather be inclined to characterize them es 
the plain expressions of an honest opinion, and where the interests 
of the Company are not immediately concerned, they are mostly 
just and pertinent. We may cite as an instance that paragraph of 
the concluding chapter, of which we have before spoken, #8 con- 
taining the author’s opinions on one most important branch of the 
judicial system. These opinions so fully agree, not only with our 
own, but with those of all practical and unbiassed men, that could 
we any longer feel surprize at the perverse obstinacy with which 
the Company’s Government refuses to its subjects all the advantages 
enjoyed by their ancestors, while it studiously perpetrates every 
oppression by which they were ground down, we should undoubtedly 
experience that feeling in the highest degree with regard to the 
present subject. The author says: 

‘The Punchayet was the ordinary tribunal for the decision of civil suits, 
and it is that which gives, and, if judiciously administered, always will give, 
more satisfaction, and be, in their own opinion, of greater benefit to the mha- 
bitants of Maharashtra than any oiher mode of trial. The English officers of 
government, who had been accustomed to the courts of Udalut, could not re- 
concile themselyes to the corruption, delay, and apparent injustice of some of 
their decisions ; but in commenting on the evils of the Mahratta system, it is 
to be feared that they forgot the many defects of their own. Although Pun- 
chayets are continued under the Provisional Government, which is still main- 
tained in the conquered territory, it is to be apprehended they can neither 
exist, nor have a fair trial, where, whilst some are prejudiced, others, over- 
whelmed by business of various kinds, are discouraged by the difficulties they 
find in the system; and a few (though I do believe such selfishness in the 
present state of feeling to be rare) considering it at variance with the interests 
of the Civil Service, only strive to discover objections, which in some shape 
may be found to every form of administration, but which time and vigilance 
would, in this instance, ina great measuie, remove. On the temper, zeal, and 
perseverance of the Government officers, much must depend: Punchayets, 
where neglected or merely tolerated, cannot prosper; they require a pure and 
steady superintendance, with all the weight of authority, to correct and amend 
the faults of the people, which are confounded with the defects of the system. 
A very active able agency would at first be necessary after a plan of reform 
had been digested ; but once instituted, carefully watched and encouraged at 
the outset, and carried on for a time, much less interference would become re- 
quisite on the part of the Government, and not only would the Natives be 
called on to administer justice in the form most popular among them, but, 
leaving advantages to policy out of the question, the Punchayet might be made 
a powerful instrument for improving the minds and amending the morals of the 
Natives of India. At present, even in the Mahratta country, those who have 
a suit will frequently solicit the decision of an English Judge ; but the same 
persons, if intelligent men, when exempt from the impulse which influences 
their opinions under such circumstances, will invariably declare, that the Pun- 
chayet in civil cases is far better suited to the country at large than any mode 
of decision by individuals.’—vol. iii. p. 496, 7. 


These remarks are sensible and judicious: but we must confess, 
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that we are at a loss how to reconcile the statement of the neglect 
and almost abandonment into which the Punchayet has fallen, with 
the declaration (page 486) that under the British rule the people 
“ were to expect no change but the better administration of their 
own laws,” and with the previous assertions (vol. i. p. 234) that 
“ the judicial system of Sivajee, in civil cases, was that of Punchayet, 
which had invariably obtained in the country,” and (vol. ii. p. 237) 
that “ in civil cases the Punchayets were the ordinary tribunals,” as- 
sertions repeated indeed in the opening line of the passage which we 
have just quoted. ‘That this excellent institution was respected and 
even improved by their Mohammedan rulers, who had no previous ex- 
perience of the benefits of such a system among themselves, we have 
the best authority for believing. “ Disputes,” says our author, (vol. i. 
p- 79,80) “relating to hereditary office or landed property, were de- 
cided by punchayet. Under the Beejapoor state, in cases of heredi- 
tary property where the Government was a party, there were about 
fifteen persons assembled on the Punchayet. By some old writings 
I have seen, two thirds of these appear to have been Mohammedans, 
and one third Hindoos. With regard to the Ahmednugur state, I 
have not had the same opportunities of gaining information; but, 
that claims relating to hereditary property were settled by Pun- 
chayet, the old papers in every district will prove.” So justly was 
the Punchayet appreciated by the Mohammedan conquerors of the 
Deccan ; but it was reserved for British rulers, for those who justly 
boast of trial by jury as the most valuable of their own institutions, 
to deprive the miserable Hindoo of those first rudiments of the same 
system, which his ancestors had possessed from time immemorial, 
and which, if properly encouraged and developed, might one day 
have expanded into almost equal perfection with that which Eng- 
lishmen enjoy. : 

We shall conclude with the Author’s observations on the same 
subject with reference to the criminal jurisdiction. 

‘The criminal law in the conquered territory was administered, as it 
usually had been, by the decision of individual judges, assisted by Hindoo 
authority in regulating the measure of punishment; but the evidence and 
sentences, in all important cases, were subject to the approval of the com- 
missioner before being carried into execution. Punchayets, in criminal 
cases, had been known in the Satara country, constituted of the servants of 
Government. The same mode was revived in that territory, but Punchayets, 
in criminal cases, might be chosen from the body of the people, although the 
advantages of a trial by jury would not be at first appreciated, and would re- 
quire to be introduced by persons thoroughly acquainted with the Natives.’ 


Vol. 3. p. 4978. 
From this passage we learn that the Company’s Government has 
been guilty of stretching its liberality so far as to tolerate even 
trial by jury in certain cases, provided the jurors are chosen from 
among its own servants. Wonderful generosity ! 
The reader will see, by the foregoing extracts, that the style of 
the work is not altogether free from blemish ; but this is a minor 
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consideration, and we agree with the Author that perfect. facility 
of composition is hardly to be expected from one “ who, having 
quitted school at sixteen, has been constantly occupied nearly nine- 
tenths of the next twenty-one years of his life in the most active 
duties of the civil or military services of India.” But while we 


readily admit this excuse for the individual, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the defects of the system from which it springs; nor can 
we forget that, while this system is so fatal to the minor graces of 
composition, it equally precludes the attainment of some of those 
more solid advantages of which many of the Company’s servants in 
India are compelled through life vainly to lament the want. 


TO A LADY, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


On! born to bless, and to adorn, 
Whatever land thy footsteps tread ! 

And, like the blush of infant morn, 
Around thee light and joy to shed,— 


How shall a heart, enthrall’d like mine, 
Burning to breathe th impassion’d lay 
To Beauty's and to Virtue’s shrine, 
Its pure and hallowed offering pay ? 


Should base Suspicion, lurking near, 

Tell thee 't is Flattery’s poison’d tongue 
That pours its accent on thine ear, 

And swells the soft seductive song,— 


Turn to thine own approving heart, 
And it will spurn the dark design ; 
All pure and lovely as thou art, 
Thy soul sincere will vouch for mine. 


He who has read the exalted soul 

That beams, that burns, that fills thine eye, 
Sees, written on th’ immortal scroll, 

‘* Truth, Virtue, Honour, Purity.”’ 


And could he dare, with Flattery’s wile, 
To stain what Time shall sully never, 
One recollection of thy smile 
Would dash to earth the pen for ever. 


That eye—that soul—that smile—aye, more— 
That all-subduing witchery, 

Which, like the spells of ancient lore, 
Turn’d Freedom to Captivity, 

And binds in silken chains of love, 
Drawn by Enchantment’s fairy wand, 

All who within thy circle move, 
Impassion’d by its influence bland.; 

These—these—have met my ardent gaze ; 
And oh! could these my muse inspire, 

Then—but it must not be—my lays 
Should burn with more than mortal fire ! 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. 2N 











Lo a Lady, en hey Birth-day. 


Yes, Excellence! approved of Heaven ! 
Forbidden be th’ impassion’d strain— 

And be the spell that bound me, riven, 

To bring me back to Earth again. 


Then shall I hail th’ auspicious day, 
When angels, watching o’er thy birth, 

To expectant bosoms, beating high, 
Gave thee to grace, to bless our earth. 


Let festive mirth, exulting song, 
And every bounding throb of joy, 

Mingle in one tumultuous throng, 
To rend with pean-shouts the sky. 


Yes! bend to Heaven devotion’s knee, 
And swell to Heaven the solemn peal ; 
And bid the loftiest minstrelsy 
That all-auspicious moment hail. 


For whether in thine infant years, 
*Mid highland solitudes unknown, 

Or whether with high-titled peers, 
Gracing a coronet or throne ; 


Still, still in exeellence the same, 
In innocence of loveliest youth, 

Or loftier rank, or prouder fame, 
Unmoved in soul, unchanged in truth, 


*Tis thine around thy path to shed 

Life, light, and love, in one bright blaze ; 
And scatter, by thy magic tread, 

Sweet buds of joy, where thorns would raise. 


Live, then, divine Perfection ! live, 
The partner of thy fate to bless ; 

To him thy brightest lustre give— 
To us thy milder loveliness. 


While he on whom thy soul reposes, 
Bound by the holiest, purest tie, 

Whose path thy smiles can strew with roses, 
Shall join the general song of joy. 


And oh! if he who humbly sings 
Might whisper one soft cadence more, 
And linger still among the strings 
The murmur of his strain to pour,— 


’T would tell thee, that, in rudest forms, 
Nurtured by fell Misfortune’s hand, 

Cradled in tempests, nursed in storms, 
And bred in Danger’s boisterous band— 


There still are hearts that warmly feel 
All that refines and graces life,— 

Aye, deeper than the wounds of steel 
That gush amid the battle’s strife. 


Mine is that form, and mine that heart, 
And mine the harsh unmeasured strain 
Unformed in polish’d schools of art, 
But, oh! not, haply, sung in vain. 
For deep within that heart shall dwell, 
Till nature’s purple tide shall stay, 
The strong, th’ indissoluble spell 
That reigns o’er this auspicious day. 
























INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 

Wueruer the theory of those politicians who delight in tracing 
the greatest events in the moral world to causes the most trifling, 
be well or ill founded, it is at least certain, that in the physical 
world the most important results are effected by agents individually 
contemptible, and at the first glance apparently quite inadequate 
to the office which they perform. If we contrast the white ant or 
the locust with the ferocious tiger or the bulky elephant, how com- 
paratively insignificant is the feeble minuteness of the former to 
the power and mass of the latter. Yet in the maintenance of that 
due equilibrium among the productions of nature, by which alone 
the harmony of the whole is preserved, the Creator would seem to 
have relied less on the more mighty and perfect of his works, than 
on those which in many instances almost escape the attention of 
the common observer. The insect tribes appear indeed to have 
been particularly selected for this indispensable purpose. To 
restrain within fit bounds the tendency of one class of vegetation 
to preponderate over another to its entire destruction ; to remove 
whatever has become useless, and thus to make room for a vigorous 
and healthy succession of more valuable productions ; and to with- 
draw altogether from the face of nature those impurities which, by 
their loathsome appearance and effluvia, would defile her beauties ; 
these are among the duties imposed upon the insect world, and ad- 
mirably are those duties performed. ‘The innumerable multitudes 
in which they swarm together more than compensate for their in- 
dividual deficiency in size and power ; insomuch that it has been 
asserted by Linnzus, and circumstances appear to support the ac- 
curacy of the statement, that the immediate offspring of the eggs 
deposited by three of our common blue-bettle flies would devour 
the carcase of a dead horse in less time than the same task could 
be performed by a lion. 


Animals to which has been intrusted so large a share in the fune- 
tions of the universe are surely not undeserving of the attention of 
the philosopher. Yet the study of their habits and instincts has 
not only been generally neglected, but has even attached to those 
who pursued it some portion of ridicule, which has been bestowed 
on the “ butterfly catcher” equally by those who regarded them- 
selves as learned and by the confessedly illiterate. Some illustrious 
names have however risen superior to the prejudices of their con- 
temporaries, and have been rewarded for their devotion to the 
study of entomology by discoveries of the highest interest. Ray, 
the greatest naturalist whom England has produced; Lister, whose 
extensive collection of accurate representations of Shells has not 
been surpassed in the century and a half which has elapsed since 
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its publication ; and Derham, whose researches among the works 
of the Creation for proofs of the being and attributes of a God, 
led him to a close investigation of the manners of these minute but 
powerful instruments of his will, deserve particular distinction as 
entomologists. But since their days, entomology, as a science of 
observation, remained almost stationary among us, while ir other 
countries Reaumur, De Geer, and the Hubers were assiduously en- 
gaged in exploring its wonders. 'To counterbalance the vast stores 
of information amassed by these indefatigable investigators, Eng- 
land had little to offer except the occasional notices of travellers, 
brief and unscientific communications to the Magazines of the day, 
the observations of Mr. Curtis on the brown-tailed moth, whose 
caterpillar in 1782 caused such alarm in the neighbourhood of 
London, and some facts recorded by Mr. Marshams. Our defi- 
ciency has however of late been amply repaired by an entomologist, 
at once a systematist and an observer, whose acuteness and zeal 
entitle him to rank with the foremost in the science. In his ad- 
mirable Monograph of the bees of his native country, and in his 
numerous communications to the Linnzan Society, the Reverend 
W. Kirby has furnished the most convincing evidence of his talents 
for observation and inquiry, and of his acquirements in a branch of 
natural history to the cultivation of which he has devoted allt those 

moments of a long life which could be spared from the active dis- 
charge of the benevolent duties of a christian pastor. To rescue 

his favourite pursuit from the unmerited contempt to which it had 

been consigned, to point out to others the pleasures and advan- 

tages resulting from its cultivation, and to smooth the path by 

which it was to be attained, he determined, in conjunction with 
Mr. Spence, (whose name was also well, though not so extensively 

known,) on publishing an elementary work, the earlier volumes of 
which appeared some years since, but of which the concluding 
portion has only recently been given to the world.* 


The work which has resulted from the joint labours of these 
scientific friends stands alone among the class of publications to 
which at first sight it would be assigned. Hitherto introductions 
to particular branches of knowledge have been exclusively either 
of a popular, or of a scientific cast. ‘Those of the former descrip- 
tion, designed in some cases merely for the amusement of children, 
and in others having a higher aim in the gratification of the literary 
loiterer, have been universally deficient in scientific value. Their 
authors indeed, often ignorant of the first principles of the science 
they professed to treat, and generally unversed in its minuter de- 





* An Introduction to Entomology ; or Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects. With plates. By William Kirby, M. A. F. R. and L. S.and William 
— Esq. F. L. S.—Vols. I and If. Third edition.—Vols. III and IV. 
1826. 
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tails, must have failed, immediately and utterly, had they attempted 
to communicate to their readers that information of which they 
were themselves entirely destitute. Aware of their incapacity 
they wisely abstained from any but the most general attempts at 
instruction, and relied principally on delineating in glowing colours 
the more striking and pleasing features of that department of 
which they proposed to furnish merely an attractive view. The 
productions of such writers must of necessity be superficial, and 
though perhaps adapted to induce attention to the subject, they 
could not fail to disappoint the reader whose expectations they 
had tended to excite. 


Aloof from these, almost as though afraid of contagion from 
their approach, stood the authors of scientific introductions. Them- 
selves intimately skilled in the intricacies of the department which 
they cultivated, and in the deeper mysteries of which their atten- 
tion was absorbed, its severer beauties alone appear to have been 
deemed worthy of their elucidation. Aiming, perhaps, at an ap- 
pearance of profoundness and purity of science, they rejected all 
the ornaments of style from their compositions, in which brevity, 
so determined as to assume the form of definition, and facts, ex- 
hibited in the unadorned and uncaptivating nakedness of truth, 
were the points to be attained. Productions thus essentially dry 
and technical, possessed of course no attractions for the general 
reader, and were even frequently thrown aside by the commencing 
student, who was at once deterred from the farther pursuit of the 
science by the forbidding aspect under which it was presented to 
his notice. 

If the authors of the ‘ Intrgduction to Entomology’ had re- 
strained themselves within the beaten track of their predecessors, 
their high scientific acquirements would doubtless have enrolled 
them in the latter of these classes. They would then have pro- 
duced a work which, while it was hailed with pleasure by the pro- 
fessors of the science, would have materially assisted the advanced 
student, but which to the uninitiated would have presented a mere 
blank. Such, however, was not their object, While they aimed 
at maintaining among the learned the station which they had de- 
servedly obtained by their former labours, it was equally their de- 
sire to make proselytes from among the unlearned. ‘To accom- 
plish this double purpose, a new path was to be tried, and they 
have succeeded in tracing one which has proved admirably adapted 
to ensure complete success. By a happy combination of the ad- 
vantages of both the plans previously pursued, with a familiar and 
pleasing style, their work has been rendered attractive to every 
class of readers. 'The professed entomologist, however profound 
may have been his researches, will be no less interested in the 
novel views and facts which they have developed, than will the un- 
practised novice in the delightful information derived from theix 
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copious illustrations of the varied and wonderful instinets of the 
insect world. 

Of the natural history of insects, these volumes may indeed be 
considered as furnishing a complete encyclopedia, easy of reference 
from the arrangement adopted, and condensing within a moderate 
compass the whole of the leading facts spread over an immense 
number of books, the labour of consulting which it renders perfectly 
unnecessary for general purposes. To the information derived 
from the accurate and systematic De Geer, the observing Reaumur, 
the patiently scrutinizing Hubers, (emulating in their perseverance 
and industry the bee and the ant, to whose history they devoted 
themselves,) from Lyonnct, Marcel de Serres, and every accessible 
source on which reliance could be placed, the authors have added, 
from their personal observations, many facts not inferior in interest 
to those collected from their predecessors. They have dwelt 
especially on the noxious and beneficial properties of insects : their 
affection for their young; their food and modes of obtaining it ; 
their habitations; their societies; their means of defence ; their 
metamorphoses, &c.; and have pursued their inquiries on each of 
these subjects through the whole of that extensive class of animated 
nature to which their views have been directed. Not a single point 
of interest appears to have escaped their notice while compiling 
their digest of entomological knowledge, from the greater part of 
which all technical expressions have been purposely banished, ex- 
cept such as were indispensably necessary to indicate with preci- 
sion the object designated. By this abstinence from the parade of 
science, and by the occasional introduction of explanations of the 
more usual terms, the work is rendered intelligible to all. 


Within the space which we can fairly borrow from subjects more 
closely connected with the immediate interests of mankind, it 
would be impossible to furnish any thing like an analysis of the 
contents of these volumes. It has therefore been necessary to con- 
fine ourselves to characterizing them in such general terms of 
eulogy as their merits justly demand ; and we have been induced 
thus to notice them principally by the desire of introducing to those 
who, from distant residence, may possibly be unacquainted with its 
existence, a work by which they may be led to a pleasing and in- 
structive source of recreation during those leisure hours in which the 
mind seeks relief from the more important concerns ef life. In 
observing the ingenuity, skill, and foresight displayed by insects in 
the varied contrivances and proceedings which they adopt for the 
fulfilment of the duties allotted to them by Nature, will be found 
an ample source of mental gratification, and a remedy for that 
tedium which the want of active employment so frequently casts 
around the retirement of a country life. The investigation will, 
moreover, lead to numerous and novel illustrations of those moral 
lessons so frequently inculeated from the example of insects, and 
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will satisfactorily prove that antiquity has not erred in holding forth 
as patterns for imitation the virtues exhibited by many of these 
minute philosophers. 


When, at the commencement of our notice, we adverted to the 
general existence of a feeling of contempt for the pursuits of the 
entomologist, we alluded to that which must now, we apprehend, 
be rapidly declining among us ; at least, if the sale within a few 
years of three editions of the first two volumes of the ‘ Introduction 
to Entomology’ be not a most fallacious criterion. To the attrac- 
tions of its style, and the amusing character of the information 
which it imparts, must be attributed the popularity which it has 
obtained ; and its extensive circulation must have already done 
much to eradicate the prejadices entertained against the science 
of which it treats. In the more general spread of knowledge on 
the subject, effected through its means, a higher and more correct’ 
estimate of the value of some acquaintance with the natural history 
of insects must have been formed. The will of no future Lady 
Glanville will be attempted to be set aside on the ground of in- 
sanity, the sole proof of deranged intellect relied on consisting in a 
fondness for collecting insects; nor will any imitator of Sulzer 
meet with the like encouragement from his friends, on exhibiting 
to them his figures of insects: one commending him for employing 
his spare time in preparing prints for the amusement of children, in 
order to keep them out of mischief, while another admitted that 
they might furnish very pretty patterns for ladies’ aprons. That 
the students of entomology are not without higher aims will be 
readily allowed by every reader of the work of Messrs. Kirby and 
Spence, even though he should not be sufficiently attraeted to the 
science, as many undoubtedly will, to seek in its cultivation the 
amusement of his leisure hours. 





SONNET. 


Tuart face, the mirror of thy tender soul ; 
That eye, whose lustre warms the coldest heart ; 
That mouth, whose smile the sweetest charms impart, 
And every impulse of the mind control ; 
With that fond look that wounds when ’t would console, 
And wakes affection’s keen impassion'd smart, 
And throws unconsciously the sharpest dart 
That ever from young Beauty’s giances stole ; 
Subdue my spirit with resistless power, 
And every thought, save that of love, dismiss. 
Oh! could thy votary at this tranquil hour, 
But crown his hopes with Hymen's holy kiss, 
In vain the threatening storms of life would lower, 
To cloud my soul’s unutterable bliss. 














THE HARDWICKE FAMILY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, August 21, 1826. 

Since I sent you the letter of Lady Anson, (printed p. 289,) 
I have found, and copied, at the British Museum, some interesting 
original letters from members of her accomplished family. They 
occupy No. 4325, among the volumes of MSS. which are described 
as additions to the catalogue of Ayscough. 

The two first of those which I now offer you, are from Lady 
Anson’s father, and agreeably introduce us to the literary amuse- 
ments, the otiwm cum dignitate, of a retired Lord Chancellor, who 
had resigned the sealsin 1756, and whom we may not unreasonably 
suppose (though some stale lawyers may demur, and a later Chan- 
cellor, especially, may doubt) to have been satisfied to become, 
at the age of sixty-six, what Lord Chatham describes himself, in 
his verses of invitation to Garrick, 

A statesman, without pow’r, and without gall, 
Foe to no courtiers, happier than them all. 

The second letter is from his son Phillip Yorke, who, in 1764, 
succeeded him as Earl of Hardwicke, and died in 1790. The 
date is in the hand-writing of Dr. Birch. This short letter seems 
to allude to some engagement with a bookseller, and thus reflects 
credit on the literary industry of a young scholar whom good for- 
tune had made the heir of a peerage and the son of a Lord Chan- 
cellor, for his father attained that dignity in 1737. 


The last, and, from its variety of information, the most interest- 
ing letter, is by the same hand, and addressed to Mr. Wray, whom 
Lady Anson has mentioned, (p. 290,) and of whom Mr. Nichols 
has preserved a portrait, and given an interesting biography in his 
‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.’ 

Ortosus. 
To the Rev. Dr Birch. 
REVEREND Sir, Powis-House, June, 4, 1758. 

In your ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ prefixed to his works,* you 
frequently quote a life of Sir Walter by Oldys, and published in folio.t I 
have not that book, and should be much obliged to you, if you would be so 
good as to take the trouble of sending it to my house. It shall be returned 
ina day or two. 


I am, with great esteem, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
HARDWICKE. 





* ©The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 1751, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
+ In 1736; prefixed to a second edition of Raleigh’s ‘ History of the 
World.’ In 1677 was published, in Svo. ‘ The Life of the valiant and learned 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, with his tryal at Winchester.’ 
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To the Rev. Dr. Birch, Norfolk-street. 


Lorp Harpwicke presents his compliments to Dr. Birch, and ac- 
quaints him that he has a curiosity to look into Morhoff’s Polyhistor, which 
he thinks is in two thick volumes, in quarto.* He does not know where to 
meet with it, and should be much obliged to the Doctor to procure him a 
sight of it. He would keep it but a little while, and return it with great 
punctuality. 

Grosvesnor-square, Feb. 3, 1763. 


To the Rev. Mr. Birch. 
Bircu, 
Tuis 6th section concludes my first extract: if it is not in, this 
month, Mr. Robinson may look out for another abridger of the 2d vol 
Yours entirely, 
Feb. 28, 1740. P. Me 


Dear Wray, Paris, Sept. 12, 1749. 

Your letters have the merit of choice closet pieces, which being 
rarely to be met with, and highly finished, are greatly valued by the curious. 
You entertain me with an account of your summer amusements, but drop one 
which I think, the most remarkable, and which I should scarce credit, if I 
had it not upon the best authority, that instead of Della VaHe,t+ your old 
friend, or those of later date, the Alecoran and Mynheer Kemfer,t you were 
actually found with a volume of Sir L. Jenkins’. § Negociations before you, 
and were afterwards content to take up with the humbler occurrences of 
Master Garrard. You say nothing of your literary repasts in Kew Lane, 
which makes me doubt whether you have exercised that hospitality to the 
learned that you engaged to do ; but you will alledge, perhaps, in excuse for the 
omission, that the literati of London, like these of Paris, are now breathing 
a fresher air; and not easily to be picked up in the purlieus of Tom’s or 
Crane Court. Abbé Birch, 1 imagine, resides as constantly in his barge at 





* Polyhistor sive de notitia auctorum et rerum, printed at Lubeck, 1732. 
Daniel George Morhoff was a native of Wismar. He died in 1691, aged 53, 
* épuisé,”’ adds his biographer ‘‘ par ses veilles, et regretté pour les qua- 
lités de son coeur.””, Among his works is Princeps Medicus, published in 
1665, and in which he credulously attributes to the reigning Kings of France 
and England, who were the matured royal profligate Charles I. and the royal 
youth Louis XIV., the divine gift of healing by a miraculous touch. Of this 
scholar there is another curious production, not published till 1703. It is 
entitled ‘ Epistola de scypho vitreo per sonum humane vocis rupto ;’ and 
occasioned by the story of a wine merchant of Amsterdam who broke some 
drinking glasses, by the loud exertion of his voice. The late Dr. Parr, in 
*Some remarks on the literary character of Mr. Wakefield,’ describes 
Morhoff’s Chapter ‘ de conversatione erudit4,’ (Polyhistor 1. 1, c. 5,) as one 
which ** every man of letters would do well to read.’” Mem. of Wakefield, 
(1804,) ii. 443. 

+ Pietro della Valle, I apprehend, the celebrated Oriental traveller, who 
died in 1652, aged 66. His travels, described in Letters written at the 
various places he visited, to his friend, « physician at Naples, extended 
through twelve years, from 1614 to 1626. 

+ Engelbert Kempfer, a native of Westphalia, who became a learned phy- 
sician. He travelled, during the close of the seventeenth century, in Persia, 
and afterwards to Siam and Japan. His History of the latter is well-known 
by an English translation. He died in 1716, aged 66. 

§ Sir Lionel Jenkins: Between the restoration and his decease in 1685, he 
was much employed by the Court, as a royalist servilely devoted to the will 
of the Stuarts. See Burnet’s Own Times, ec. 
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Norfolk Street, as the Abbé Sallier does in his apartments at the Bibliotheque 
Royale, and this leads me to tell you, that I have twice visited that collec- 
tion, which is indeed a noble one, and does honour to the generosity of the 
royal founders,* and the taste of those who have had the conduct of it. 
There are not fewer than 140,000 volumes of all sorts, printed and manu- 
scripts + in the library ; the former are arranged, with great method, in three 
long galleries, and one large anti-room. There is a fourth gallery finishing, 
for the reception of the rest, which are not in such exact order. The MSS. 
are very numerous and put up in smaller apartments. Those relating to the 
French History are out of the cabinets of Cardinal Mazarin, Monsieur Col- 
bert, &c. There is also a species of literature which is not to be met with 
any where else. I mean several parcels of Chinese, Turkman, and Indian 
books, with short accounts of the contents, from the Missionaries who sent 
them over. 

The Cabinet of Medals ¢ I have not had an opportunity of seeing, as Mon- 
sieur Boze, who is keeper of it, § has been out of town; but I have turned 





* «A New Description of Paris,’ translated out of French, 1687, describes 
“‘the King’s Library,’’ then in Le Rue Vivien, as commenced at Fontain- 
bleau by Charles V., and ‘* since much augmented by Francis I. and 
Catherine de Medicis.’’ The following account of the Royal Library, by 
the President Henault, appeared in 1768 : 

** On peut regarder Charles V. comme le véritable fondateur de la biblio- 
theque du roi: ce prince aimoit fort la lecture, et c’etoit lui faire un présent 
trés-agréable que de lui donner des livres ; il parvint 4 en rassembler environ 
neuf cens, nombre bien considérable pour un tems oi l'emprimerie n’avoit 
pas encore été inventée, et pour un prince a qui le roi Jean, son pére, n’avoit 
laissé q’une vingtaine de volumes ou plus. 

‘* La bibliotheque de Charles V. étoit composée de livres de dévotion, 
d’astrologie, de médicine, de droit, d'histoire, et de romans ; peu d’anciens 
auteurs des bons siécles, pas un seul exemplaire des ouvrages de Ciceron, 
et l'on n’y trouvoit des poétes Latins qu’ Ovide, Lucain, et Boéce; des 
traductions en Francois de quelques auteurs, comme les politiques d’ Aristote, 
Tite-Live, Valere-Maxime, la @ité de Dieu, la Bible, &c.—Charles V. les fit 
placer dans une des tours du Louvre, quel’on nomma la Tour de la 
Librairie. 

** C’est de ces foibles commencemens que s’est formée la bibliotheque 
royale, dont il auroit été difficile alors de prévoir l’éclat et la grandeur : elle fut 
considérablement augmentée par les soins de Louis XII. et de Francois I. a 
mesure que les lettres et le gofit des sciences s’éntendirent dans la France 
sous la protection de ces princes. Catherine de Médicis, qui avoit acheté la 
bibliotheque de Médicis, que le malheur des guerres d’ Italie avoit fait 
transporter a Rome, la garda tant qu’elle vécut, ayant un bibliothécaire a 
ses gages, et aprés sa mort M de Thon, qui étoit bibliothéeaire du roi, 
racheta cette bibliotheque des créanciers de Catherine, et en enrichit la 
bibliotheque du roi. Mais c’a été principalement sous les regnes de Louis 
XIV. et de Louis XV. qu’elle a été portée a ce degré d’immensité et de 
magnificence, qui la rendent aujourd’hui la plus riche et la plus précieuse 
bibliotheque du monde.”’—Nouv. Abregé Chronol. (1789) i. 346. 

+ In 1687, there were *‘ more than 50,000 volumes,”’ including 12,000 or 
15,000 MSS., in Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, Syriac, Latin, French, and almost 
all day sind tied a 

$~ Computed, in 1687, as “‘ of all sorts, ancient and modern, no less than 
20,000. The sequel of the latter Greek Empire so complete, that Ducange 
composed from thence the last volume of his ‘ Byzantine History.’ ”’ 

§ He was also perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, and a member of the French Academy. This learned antiquarian 
died in 1753, aged seventy-four. 
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over some volumes of the collection of prints, which seems a very perfect and 
complete one ; and the Abbé, who has the care of it, was very desirous that I 
should renew my visit. 

The library is now lodged at the Hotel de Nevers, Rue Richelieu,* where 
the Bank was kept in the time of Lawe,+ and the 10th volume of the Catalogue 
is now in the press ; but I despair of getting the ‘ Memoire Historique,’ which 
you spoke to me about, by itself, though [ told Abbé Sallier ¢ it would be a 
great satisfaction to many of our savans, whose finances would be too far re- 
duced by the purchase of so many thick folios. 

I have had an opportunity of presenting the President’s § letter to Monsieur 
Reaumur ; || and seeing his collection, though in a more cursory way than I 
could have wished, but that was owing to the numerous company who saw it with 
me. The old gentleman was extremely civil to me, arg! if he comes back to 
Paris before I leave it, I shall certainly visit him en philosophe, and alone. 
Monsieur Buffon has been unluckily in the country ever since nty arrival, and 
is not like to return in any reasonable time. I have made, however, one at- 
tempt (and meditate another) to see the Jardin du Roi and Le Cabinet, through 
the canal of Monsieur Daubenton, his depnty, but he was out of town, though, 
like your worship’s, his residences en campagne are but short. 

I sent the President's letter to Monsieur Fontenelle, ** and visited him, upon 
the strength of it, a day or two after. He behaved to me with great politeness, 
spoke very honourably of the English and their productions, and was very 
glad to hear of the King’s bounty to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
He told me he had been upwards of forty years Secretary to the Academy, 
and had written 70, or, if [ mistake not, 80 Eloges. I replied it was happy 
for the memory of his brethren of the Academy that he had outlived so many 





* Where it still flourishes, under the restored name, ‘ Royal.” 

+ John Law, according to his French biographer, was a native of Edinburgh. 
Having seduced the daughter of a nobleman in London, and slain (perhaps in 
a duel) the lady’s brother, he fled to the Continent, to escape capital punish- 
ment, proffering his services as a financier to different courts. His projecis 
were at length entertained by the Duke of Orleans, Regent of France during 
the minority of Louis XV. His bank was established in 1716. In 1718, it 
was declared a Royal Bank ; and in 1720, the projector was made Comp- 
troller of the Finances. Soon, however, from the ruinous failure of his pro- 
jects, he became the object of public execration. Banished from Paris, he 
wandered about Europe, and died in 1729, aged forty-one, at Venice, where 
he had for some time resided. There he had an interview with Montesquieu, 
who asked, if a French biographer may be credited, why he had not attempted 
** de corrompre le Parlement de Paris, comme le ministere Anglois fait 4 l’égard 
du Parlement de Londres.*’—See ‘ Nouv. Dict. Hist.” (1789) v. 202. 

¢ Claude Sallier, a priest, who died in 1761, aged seventy-five, was now 
keeper of the Royal Library. The ‘ Catalogue Raisonné,’ in 10 volumes 
folio, was his learned work, 4 MSS., 3 Theology, 2 Belles Lettres, | Juris- 
prudence. A biographer thus describes Sallier’s worthy occupation of his 
office : 

‘‘Tous ceux que la curiosité ou |’envie de s’ instruire attiroient dans la 
bibliotheque du roi, trouvoient en lui un guide officieux et prévenant, qui leur 
indiquoit les routes de ce dédale avec autant de politesse que d’intelligenee.”’ 

§ Martin Foulkes, President of the Royal Society. 
|| The celebrated naturalist. He died in 1757, aged seventy-five. 
{ Of which Buffon was the Intendant. 

** Now at the age of ninety-two. He lived till Jan. 9, 1757, when he had 
reached one hundred years, within a month and two days, for he was born at 
Rouen, Feb. 11, 1657. 
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of them, since, without a compliment, no one had filled that difficult province 
so ably as himself.* He mentioned something, but I did not well understand 
what, which Monsieur Foulkes had omitted answering out of a former letter 
of his. Perhaps if you give the President a hint of it when you see him, he 
may know what it is Monsieur F. meant. I desire you would make him my 
particular compliments at the same time, with many thanks for the advantage 
of his recommendations. 

By the civility of Abbé Guasco,+ an Italian, and an honorary member of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, I was admitted to one of their meetings. I 
heard two papers read, one upon the ‘ Miroirs of the Ancients,’ and the other 
upon the ‘ Chronology of the Lydian Kings,’ but I thought the first very 
trifling, and the other very dry, and I question whether either of them will be 
preserved in their printed memoirs. ‘That Academy is now employed by the 
orders of Monsieur D’Argenson,{ about a‘ Medallic History of the present 
Reign,’ and, I suppose, with a particular view to the successes of the last 
war. 

I hear the design for a new square is dropt, but that the old front of Ver- 
sailles to the court, which, if you remember, is a very ugly one, will be taken 
down this winter, and rebuilt in a more elegant taste. 

There is little stirring at present en fait de literature, even novels and 
plays are, during this dead season, kept up in the author’s garrets till after 
the St. Martin, when the town is fuller. I am told that Voltaire is writing a 
* Cataline’ which will put Monsieur Crebillon’s out of countenance ; but that, 
you will say, is no hard matter. The waspish generation of critics has so far 
disgusted him, that he has neither printed his ‘ Semiramis’ nor his ‘ Nannine ;” 
the last is taken from our Pamela, but had no great run. I have, you may be 
assured, frequented their spectacles a good deal, I am a great admirer of Ma- 
demoiselles Dumenil and Gaussin. The first is excellent for the higher parts 
in tragedy, as Rodogane and Merope, in which I have seen her, and the last 
in the tender and soft. I am not much struck with any of their men; and 
Grandval, their best actor, is to me a disagreeable one. He is very stiff, has 
no variety of manner, and cannot hit the passionate and affecting strokes, as 
Garrick does. 

I have scribbled you a long letter, and it is time to leave off, only let me 
desire you to send Lord B———’s medals, and Birch’s ‘ Historical Account,’§ 
to Monsieur Fagel as soon as you can; direct them to Mr. Walters, the 
King’s agent at Rotterdam, with a note to recommend them to his con- 
veyance. 

fam much obliged to Mr. Edwards, for the trouble he was pleased to take 
about the Root House.|| Your compliment to him is a very just one; and I 





* « Les eloges,’’ says Voltaire, ‘* qu’il prononga des académiciens morts. 
ont le merite singulier de rendre les sciences respectables, et ont rendu tel leur 
auteur.”’ 

+ He was Fellow of the Royal Society in London, and since 1738 had re- 
sided in France, where he became the intimate friend of Montesquieu, whose 
‘ Lettres Familiéres’ he published, with notes. This learned Italian, whose 
language (moitié Francois, moitié Italien, soutenu d’une pantomime ex- 
pressive,) is said to have given a peculiar interest to his conversation, died 
at Verona in 1783, at an age very advanced. 

+ A distinguished patron of letters, who afterwards became War Minister, 
and died in 1764. His father was Minister of State in 1720, and fell with the 
ruin of Law’s project. 

§ Probably Dr. Birch’s ‘ Lives and Characters,’ annexed to the ‘ Heads of 
Illustrious Persons,’ engraved by Houbraken and Vertue. The first volume 
appeared in 1747. 

{| See Mr. Edwards's Somet, supra, p. 290, nole ||. 
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prefer his good doctrine greatly to Mr. Flitcroft's. I hope we shall pass 
some days together before the Parliament meets, for, if I know myself at all, 
I am not made for a citizen of Paris. 

We abound at present with English, and among the rest my good Lord 
Lond y, your old disciple at Cambridge, whom | saw the other night very 
gallantly carrying off three ladies in his chariot, dui meme le quatrieme, from 
the Opera. I may trust this anecdote to your prudence, though the fact was 
not committed in a corner. If you was not so necessary as a careful shepherd 
to the little flock at W——r, I should wish for you here, to visit the Palais 
Royal and the churches. Iam also in great want of Pond, without whose 
judicious eye I may bring home a very bad cargo from Mariette’s. Pray tell 
him that his ‘ Burgomaster Sixte’ is a better Rembrandt than one I saw at the 
King’s Library. I hope he and his pencil flourish. Is your portrait yet taken 
down for a further improvement ?—Yours, &c. 

2 ¢ 








LETTER OF A CIVIL SERVANT TO SIR CHARLES FORBES, 
BART., M. P. 


In our last, we brought the review of this pamphlet down to that 
portion of its contents where the author’s observations on the home 
administration of Indian affairs terminate ; and promised to re- 
sume the thread of our remarks at the part in which he enters on 
the consideration of the foreign administration as existing at the 
three principal seats of Government, in Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay. In entering on this section of his work, he sets out with ob- 
serving, that the annihilation of the independent states, by which, 
some thirty years ago, the two latter Presidencies were hemmed 
around, has removed all necessity for separate seats of Government 
there, on the ground of proximity to dangerous enemies, and pro- 
ceeds to say: 

‘ Our empire in India has now become so continuous, that for all the great 
purposes of Government, it should be viewed as a whole. The object should 
be to establish, in progress of time, the same judicial and fiscal system through- 
out all our dominions. A division into departments or provinces should be 
made, and these should be administered and defended by one general body of 
servants civil and military. This implies a consolidation of the three existing 
armies into one, to be distributed into divisions, according to the exigencies 
of the empire generally. 

‘ The internal administration of the provinces would, under sucha system, be 
most advantageously conducted by presidents assisted by councils, with whom 
would rest the highest judicial and fiscal authority within their respective 
geographical limits. In reference to the chartered courts of justice, which 
exist at the subordinate Presidencies, those towns should continue the seats of 
provincial governments ; the number of these last would, however, require 
increase proportionate to the extension of territory. In this view the Bengal 
Presidency would form at least two provincial governments, while central 
India would obviously present a third. This rough outline would raise the 
number of subordinate Presidencies to five. The Supreme Government would, 
under such an arrangement, in form, approach nearer to a Vice-Royalty than 
at present, and in truth that is its fittest denomination and character. The 
Supreme Government is the representative of the authority possessed by the 
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English crown over ihe iotality of the Indian empire, and ifs organization and 
powers should be adapted to that object. For this purpose, I would propose 
that the Governor-General, or Vice-Roy should be assisted by a privy coun- 


cil,* to consist of seven members, one of whom to be Commander-in-Chief of 


the Indian Army, and three of the remaining six to be servants of the East 
India Company, Civil or Military, according to fitness, while the three other 
seats in council should be open to selection generally, in the same manner as 
the governments of the Presidencies are filled under the present system.’ 
The most remarkable thing to be observed in this passage, is the 
singular fondness with which the writer clings to matters of classi- 
fication and detail, and the importance attached by him to the 
names and numbers of the official ranks into which the members of 
the governing body are to be divided, while he does not once advert 
to the far more important consideration of the great principles of 
government, without some important change in which no hope can 
be rationally indulged of any material benefit to the country. There 
can be no doubt but that the continuous nature of our possessions 
in India, geographically considered, is such as to render it easy to 
introduce one uniform system of government throughout the whole. 
But though more closely connected, in a geographical sense, than 
they were thirty years ago, they are not at all less distinctly sepa- 
rated than they were then by differences of religion, language, and 
manners ; qualities which effect a much more marked separa- 
tion between nations and people than any difference of climate or 
position, however remote. Who would not admit, for instance, that 
England and New South Wales, though so many thousand miles 
apart, were more nearly allied to each other, and more suited to 
the reception of the same laws and institutions, from the similarity 
of religion, language, and manners in their respective inhabitants, 
than the people of Bengal and Arraean, who, though contiguous in 
geographical position, have, neither in their religion, language, or 
manners, any features of resemblance? The Civin Servant has 
evidently overlooked this distinction ; and has hence concluded, 
that provided conquered provinces ean be brought in actual con- 
tinuity of connection, no obstacle will then remain to their being 
governed by one nniform system. But of so much greater impor- 
tanee, in the estimation of the world, is uniformity in the other 
features named, that whenever the folly of the existing system of 
rule is most successfully exposed, it is generally contended, that 
the anomalous condition of our Indian subjects, and the obstacles 
opposed by a want of uniformity in their religion and manners, &c., 
renders it impossible to introduce any better system of government 
among them ; so that, because the population of India differs from 
that of most other conquered countries, it is therefore contended, 
that the laws by which they are governed must also be different, 





* Under this arrangement, the duties of the Provineial Councils would be 
strictly ministerial, and all the functions of sovereignity would be exercised 
by the Supreme, or Vice-regal Government. 
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and every species of injustice thus becomes sanctioned or palliated 
by the senseless excuse of the whole system being “ an anomaly.” 
The truth is, however, that neither of these features,—namely, 
continuity of territory, o1 resemblance in faith or character,—are at 
all necessary as preliminaries to the introduction of a uniform go- 
vernment. It is sufficient that those to be governed are human 
beings ; that they desire happiness, hate oppression, and have the 
propensities and aversions common to their race. This is all that 
is required to make them fit to be governed by one- uniform code of 
laws and one harmonious system. In all the great capitals of the 
world, there are among their respective inhabitants as many varieties 
of creeds, complexions, and manners, as in the several nations from 
which the inhabitants of all such eapitals are drawn. But no one 
ever yet thought of making a distinct code of laws for each : all are 
subject to the same jurisdiction, or at least with such trifling va- 
riations as not to weaken the general power of the laws over every 
individual of each particular class ; and no inconvenience is found 
to result from such uniformity of authority and submission. It 
should be thus also undoubtedly in India. There should be but 
one system of rule for all, founded on some clearly defined and 
generally acknowledged principles of jurisprudence, reduced into 
an intelligible and uniform code of laws, accessible to all, so that 
ignorance should never be pleaded with any show of justice (as it 
may now be constantly done) in excuse for offending them. If ade- 
quate pains were taken to examine and compare the multifarious 
and contradictory laws by which India has been for ages past, and 
still is governed, some would no doubt be found to be greatly 
superior to others. It would be easy to select the first, and reject 
the last, so as, out of the whole, to compile a perfect code, which 
might embrace all the great objects of the civil and military go- 
vernment of the country, and be the object of universal adoption. 
The system of maintaining three different armies, differently paid 
and provided for, and three separate branches of the civil service, 
all engaged in the same description of duty, yet remunerated ac- 
cording to separate scales of emolument, can be productive of no 
possible benefit to the country, while the certain evil of rivalries, 
jealousies, and envious accusations and recriminations, inseparable 
from such a system, ought at once to seal its doom. This complete- 
ness and uniformity of system is a most desirable reformation, though 
the argument of continuity of territory is one of the weakest that 
could be urged in its support. It is desirable on far higher grounds, 
namely, that of contributing to the common satisfaction of all those 
engaged in the several branches of the public service, and producing 
a harmony and co-operation for the common good, which no dis- 
jointed efforts of any one branch of the service, unaided by the 
other, can ever effect. On that ground, we should hail its adoption 
with great delight; but we despair of seeing it accomplished as 
long as the India Company continues to direct the helm of affairs. 
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The reason alleged by the writer of the ‘ Letter’ for wishing to 
see other members of council added to those now selected from the 
Company’s service is, that such additions would “ secure the proper 
admixture of European principles of policy and administration with 
local information and local habits, which is indispensable to the due 
conduct of a Government not referrible only to the immediate sub- 
jects, but to an authority exercised from a distance, and ina state 
of society abounding in circumstances of moral and political dif- 
ference.” This sentence, though a short one, contains much matter 
for comment, if we could indulge it without losing sight of the 
claims presented by the succeeding portions of the pamphlet. In 
the first place, we might remark on the extreme vagueness of the 
author’s expressions here, as well as in almost every part of his 
‘ Letter.’ It is impossible, for instance, for any one but himself to 
define clearly what he means by “ European principles of policy 
and administration.” If he had said, monarchical princples, aris- 
tocratical principles, or republican principles, some clear notion 
might have been entertained of his meaning ; or even, if constitu- 
tional principles had been adverted to, vague as that phrase also is, 
(for opposite parties in politics affix to it the most dissimilar inter- 
pretations,) there would have been an approximation, at least, 
towards a meaning, but “ Ewropean principles of policy and admi- 
ministration” include every maxim and form of government that has 
ever yet been adopted, from the iron despotism of a Russian auto- 
erat, to the pure democracy which has been at different periods re- 
cognized, as the only true and legitimate form of government, in 
England, Holland, Spain, Portugal, and France, There are certain 
leading principles of this class: such as—that all government should 
be instituted only for the good of the many ;—that all power ema- 
nates from the people, to whom those who exercise it should be re- 
sponsible for their trust ;—that civil and religious freedom is the 
natural right of man ;—and others, of similar import, which being 
universally true, would be universally worthy of adoption, and 
would be found as well suited to the people of one religion, climate, 
and complexion as to another. But, from what we can perceive of 
the author’s notions of government from other parts of his book, 
these are not the principles of which he would desire to see an ad- 
mixture in the administration of India, though they are strictly 
“« European ;” and have been more frequently acknowledged and 
acted upon in Europe, from the time of the immortal Greeks of an- 
tiquity to their heroic descendants of our own day, than in Asia, 
the quarter of the world where, indeed, they have hardly yet been 
tried, though there is nothing in the soil or climate which should 
render them less likely to flourish there than in any other section of 
our globe. After establishing the advantage of melting the present 
divided Governments of India into one, the author proceeds to say : 

‘ The appointments of Writers and Cadets would be in future to the general 
service, and their points of destination, whether to Calcutta, Madras, or Bom- 
bay, would remain unchanged. 
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* At each of these cities a college is required for the study of the Oriental 
languages, without proficiency in which, a suitable discharge of the duties of 
the civil administration in India is impossible. The acquisition of these lan- 
guages in England, for pw poses of business, althoagh practicable, is attended 
with so much difficulty, and requires the employment of so much time, that the 
attempt can be attended with no commensurate advantage. When we consi- 
der the duties which the civil servants have to perform, and the degree in 
which the happiness of the Natives of India depends upon their fitness ; their 
previous education, not merely in Oriental languages, but in that general 
knowledge, which constitutes education in a more extended sense, is of the 
highest importance. The college at Haileybury was established to place this 
object beyond the contingencies, that might’ atiend either the means, or the 
character of individuals. The result has not corresponded with the goodness 
of the motive ; on the contrary, it has been found almost impossible to main- 
tain discipline at the college; and the young men, placed in a mixed academi- 
eal and official situation, do not appear to have been influenced by the restraints 
belonging to either. 

‘ But had the college, as a place of education, succeeded, the separation of 
the young men intended for India from their contemporaries, is in itself ob- 
jectionable. Ihave already remarked on the degree in which all important 
measures of local administration in India are referred to the political system 
and national feelings of England. In Eugland resides the authority from 
whence emanates approbation or censure ; in England the final judgment on 
the conduct of our Indian administration is, and ought tobe passed ; and it is, 
therefore, most essential that the education of the Company’s civil servants 
should be such as to give their minds an early matriculation in those various 
feelings and modes of thinking, which make up public opinion in their own 
country.” 

It is undeniable that the attainment of the languages of the 
country is indispensable to the due administration of its affairs, in 
all those subordinate stations through which alone the Company’s 
servants can approach the higher ranks as heads of departments. 
As to the mode in which this can be best effected, great difference 
of opinion appears to prevail; although we think it cannot be 
doubted, but that if a sufficient proficiency in the first principles 

of the language be attained in this country, (which a very moderate 
sacrifice of time is sufficient to accomplish,) the voyage te India 
and the first few months passed at the Presidency after landing, 
might be more advantageously employed in prosecuting the study, 
than if no such preliminary foundation had been laid. All that 
would be necessary, however, to ensure the highest degree of 
practical perfection in the languages of the country, would be to 
make the attainment of certain appointments depend entirely on 
the qualifications of the candidate, in language, and other re- 
quisites, to discharge ‘their duties. The mode might be safely 
left to the candidates themselves: and if the reward were sufficient, 
their zeal might be safely relied on. 


We are glad to perceive in one of the paragraphs quoted from 
the ‘Civil Servant,’ a most important and valuable admission, 
namely, that the happiness of the Natives of India depends in a 
great degree on the fitness of those who rule over them to dis- 
charge the duties of their respective offices with justice and fidelity. 
This is true of all rulers and all people that ever have been or ever 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 10. 20 
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will be. But it has been hitherto very frequently, and we must 
add, shamelessly contended that India formed an exception to this 
universal rule ; that the happiness of its people was not at all af- 
fected by the fitness for office of those who governed them, and it 
was therefore none of their business to inquire into such fitness, and 
was highly impertinent in any other person to perform this duty 
for them:—on which reasoning, the mere attempt to point out 
unfitness for office in an individual holding power as detrimental 
to the welfare of the state and the happiness of the people, has 
been punished as a crime of the deepest dye, and heavier penalties 
inflicted on the individual so acting, than if he had been guilty of 
any thing short of felony. And yet, if it be true that the happi- 
ness of the Natives of India is affected by the fitness or unfitness 
for office of those who rule over them, the individual who endea- 
vours to promote that happiness by pointing out unfitness where- 
ever he may discover it, must be clearly entitled not merely to the 
gratitude of the community whose happiness he has thus endea- 
voured to promote, but also to the thanks and rewards of the very 
Government who loads him with pains and penalties, inasmuch as 
he is only aiding them to fufil the pledge for ever on their lips, 
that the happiness of their subjects is the object of their constant 
desire to attain. This is their profession: but their conduct to- 
wards those who repose confidence in their sincerity shows that it 
is as false and faithless as possible. 


The writer of the ‘ Letter to Sir Charles Forbes’ says, that “ all 
important measures of the local administration in India are referred 
to the political system and national feelings of England.” It would 
have been well if he had said by whom they were so referred. Not 
certainly by the Natives of the country ; for the political system and 
national feelings of England are as little known to them as the state 
of society in a new planet. Not by the British Governors of the 
country ; for their constant defence of all the atrocious tyrannies 
which they delight to exercise, is, that it is as absurd as it is un- 
just to apply the test of English policy and English feelings, to 
judge of what may be done in India ;—that there is no resemblance 
between the countries or the people ;—and even such men as 
Mr. Adam and Mr. Elphinstone, professing to be Whigs in English 
politics, and referring with pride to the oceasions on which they 
and their connections have evinced their attachment to freedom, 
defend their own exercise of the most odious of all despotic prin- 
ciples—the right of inflicting punishment without trial,—on the 
ground that however harsh it may sound to the English ear, it is 
just and proper in India; and plainly tell not only their country- 
men here, but those by whom they are surrounded on the spot, and 
who are as capable as themselves of judging of its expediency or 
necessity, that the condemnation of the practice on the ground of 
its difference from “ the political system and national feelings of 
England” is absurd, and that they neither know how to form, nor 
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are qualified to pronounce, any opinion at all upon the matter ! 
How therefore the ‘ Civil Servant’ can say that “ all important 
measures of the local administration in India are referred to the 
political system and national feelings of England” we are at a loss 
to conceive. 


To show also that this is no more the case with those who think 
upon the subject in fhis country, than in those who dare not say 
what they think on it abroad, we may merely add, that in the 
East India House, in the British Parliament, and by a very 
large portion of the English Press, the same language is repeated : 
namely, that Indian conduct must not be referred to English feel- 
ings, for that what might seem revolting to our ideas of justice 
here, may be not only expedient but highly commendable there. 
And yet, says the author of the « Letter,’ “ it is in England” (where 
these sentiments on Indian rule are maintained) that “ the final 
judgment on the conduct of our Indian administration ought to be 
passed.” If this be so, and the fettering the tongues and peng of 
those living in the country itself be continued, so as to prevent 
judgment being freely and fearlessly passed on the spot—there is 
no hope of a just judgment here: for those, who, having no connec- 
tion with Indian affairs, would be led, in their impartial views, ta 
condemn oppressions and iniquities wherever committed, are terri4 
fied from approaching the subject by an apprehension that there 
are many ponderous volumes to be read before any man can know 
enough of Indian history and manners, to justify his giving an opinion 
on the matter, (as if any local knowledge were necessary to enable 
a man to discover an outrage on the just principles of universal 
justice ;) while those who are or have been connected with Indian 
rule, and who assume the style of oracles because of their sup- 
posed superior knowledge of local interests and topics, will be sure 
to uphold the most detestable acts of oppression on the ground that 
unless the Government of India is supported in all its exereise of 
authority, (tyrannous or otherwise, for they make no exceptions,) 
it must of necessity fall to the ground. This was the language 
held by Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet and Mr. Serjeant Spankie before 
the King’s Privy Council, on the subject of the Appeal against the 
Laws for restraining the Indian Press. This is the language held 
in Parliament by Mr. Wynn and his colleagues, and re-echoed by 
the Directors in their General Courts. And it is every where re- 
ceived with unobstructed cheers and triumph, to the disgrace of 
those English hearts and tongues that can remain thus slavishly 
unmoved at sounds which would have roused a Milton from his 
tomb. 


The ‘ Civil Servant’ passes from this topic to a consideration 
of the means by which this strong infusion of English feeling, 
which he thinks so desirable in persons destined for the service 
of India, may be best attained. This labour might have been 
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spared, until such a reformation in the system had been effected; 
as would have admitted the development in the country itself of 
such a free spirit as is here intended to be cultivated in the mind 
of the person destined to reside in it. The only end that could 
now be answered by giving the young aspirants for office “ an early 
matriculation in those various feelings and modes of thinking which 
make up public opinion in their own country,” would be to make 
them less happy than their colleagues, ‘The possession of such 
thoughts and feelings leads of necessity to the desire to express 
them freely: and this, in India, is the greatest crime that any man 
can commit against the state. For all other offences, he is tried by 
the laws, and has the protection of a jury. For this alone he is 
denied the aid of either the laws or a jury, and may be banished 
and ruined without even an opportuity being afforded him to ex- 
plain or extenuate his offence. Men who are most devoid of the 
feelings and modes of thinking which make up public opinion in 
their own country, are those who go on most rapidly towards ad- 
vancement in India, and who lead the happiest lives themselves, 
whatever others may suffer from their deficiency ; while, on the 
other hand, men most deeply imbued with those feelings and modes 
of thinking, (whatever else may be their virtues or their talents, 
as in the case of Mr. Courtenay Smith, and others,) will be most 
frequently subject to the displeasure and reprimand of Govern- 
ment, and be made to walk on paths of thorns while their less 
ardent and zealous contemporaries recline on beds of roses. 


As to public opinion indeed, the three latest, and, as some think, 
the three greatest authorities of the East—Sir John Malcolm, Mr. 
Elphinstone, and Mr. Adam,—have declared that there is no public, 
and that consequently “ public opinion” is an expression without a 
meaning: although they all feel its weight when against them, and 
have each written volumes to appease the very power whose exis- 
tence they deny! Such is Indian consistency. 


In adverting however to the means, by which the thoughts and 
feelings that make up public opinion here could be best obtained 
by the young candidate for fame and fortune in India, the author 
considers the Universities the best place of education: and his 
reasons for this choice deserve to be given at large. 

‘The Universities are the seats not only of general learning, but the 
training-grounds for the young men entering the several professions, in their 
moral and political conformation: thence the future statesman, soldier, lawyer, 
and churchman, start with common opinions on att the great points of na- 
tional habits and polity ; and from thence, therefore, the future member of 
council, or provincial magistrate, in India, should also commence his career 
in the distant and peculiar scene of his public exertions.’ 

To this it may be demurred—Ist, that the Universities are not 
the seats of general learning: since many of the most important 
branches of human knowledge are never taught there at all: and 
the very few useful parts of learning that are there accessible are 
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notoriously neglected ;—2udly, that, as to moral education, it is 
difficult to imagine a more foul or corrupt source, as all who are 
acquainted with the disselute lives of the students, fellows, and pro- 
fessors at Oxford and Cambridge well know. And, 3rdly, that 
common opinions on all the great points of national habits and 
policy are no more to be rooted in the mind there, than elsewhere ; 
as persons of every hue and shade of religious and politieal opinion 
start from both the Universities at the same time, including every 
variety, from impatient radicalism to the most slavish submission 
to authority, and from scarcely disguised infidelity to the most 
bigoted attachment to church and state. 

The only safe and intelligible rules as to the education of persons 
for the services in India appear to be these :—Ist, Establish the po- 
sition that fitness for office is the only rule that shall be observed 
in preferring one candidate to another ;—2ndly, Define clearly the 
qualifications required in the candidate for every office or branch 
of the service ;—3rdly, Let a public and severe scrutiny decide the 
claims to excellence of those who propose themselves as qualified 
to enter on their duties. When these principles are agreed on, 
the rest may be safely left to the discretion of parents and children, 
who will obtain the education required, in the way and on the 
terms best suited to their views and means: and when the prize 
is worth contending for, exertion will not be wanting to se- 
cure it by the successful acquirement of all the requisite quali- 
fications. 

The author next passes to an examination of the question at 
what age it is most eligible for civil servants to leave England for 
India, and gives the superiority to 19 or 20, which is no doubt pre- 
ferable on many accounts to an earlier period. As we have given 
our sentiments on the subject at length, with the reasons on which 
they are founded, in a former article ou this subject,* we may pass 
it over here; and take this opportunity to make another pause in 
the prosecution of the review, as the author here closes the second 
section of his work, having in the first spoken chiefly of the Home 
Administration of the Indian Government; in the second, confined 
himself to the policy which should be pursued towards the European 
servants of the India Company, and the constitution of the Govern- 
ment abroad ; and reserving, for the third, the views he entertains 
of our duties towards the Natives of the country itself. This is, 
perhaps, the most important section of the whole; and we there- 
fore the more willingly reserve it for a concluding article rather 
than hurry through it here. If our comment on this letter should 
exceed the letter itself, we can only say, in justification (if that 
indeed be needed) that the extensive range over which the writer’s 
views are spread embraces all that he considers essential in the 





* See ‘ Oriental Herald,’ Vol. VI. p. 87. 
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administration of India; and that this is not to be skimmed in @ 
few pages. We have no desire to surpass the narrowest limits 
within which it is praeticable to do justice to the subject and its 
author: but having the promotion of truth earnestly in view, we 
should do justice to neither if they were hastily despatched with a 
sarcasm or a sneer. We have suffered the author to speak for 
himself on all the material points on which we have ventured to 
differ from him ; and we shall continue to do this with the remain- 
ing portion of his production, which we hope in our next to bring 
to a close. 





SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 


BENGAL. 


As the unsatisfactory accounts respecting the Burmese war 
have been converted for some months into almost a total silence, 
there is much room for the most melancholy apprehensions as to 
the issue of this miserably protracted struggle. The last accounts 
entitled to attention spoke of our army having advanced nearly to 
the capital ; and that the General had threatened to storm it forth- 
with, unless the terms of the treaty formerly proposed, agreed to, 
and broken, were ratified. It surely betokens little confidence in 
his succéss, that after such breach of faith as he complained of, he 
should offer again to treat and conclude a peace on the same con- 
ditions as before, without exacting new concessions ; securities, 
and indemnities, the usual course of victorious armies when treating 
with a perfidious and beaten enemy. Since then, a private rumour, 
we understand, has been afloat, that Sir Archibald Campbell had 
actually captured Amerapoora ; and another rumour says, that the 
Burmese had captured Aim ; or, in other words, that “ the cham- 
pion of the world, the tamer of elephants, the English hero, vic- 
torious over the Burmese,” &c., (as the Chiefs of Siam ealled Sir 
Archibald Campbell,) had ended by being made a prisoner at Ava. 
Though no optimists, we repose far less faith in this report than 
in the other—that the capital had fallen before the British arms, an 
event every way as probable as the fall of Moscow before the 
superiority of French discipline and martial genius, and an event 
likely to be equally unprofitable or equally fatal to the conquerors. 
We have no hesitation in giving it as our decided opinion, that an 
“nglish army could no more exist during the rainy season about to 
commence in Ava, so far from their supplies, and surrounded by 
a savage, fierce, and vindictive native force, inured to the climate, 
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than Napoleon and his heroes could outlive the fires and frost of 
Moscow. Putting aside all question about Lord Amherst’s wisdom 
in council, or Sir Archibald Campbell’s skill and bravery in the 
field, (and no doubt these leaders would think it injustice that 
their two heads should not be reckoned worth the one worn by Na- 
poleon,) it is in vain for the greatest Generals and Statesmen to 
war against nature. Providence, which sets bounds to empires and 
tohuman ambition, has erected natural barriers, moral and physical, 
in the features of the country and in the character of the people, 
which forbid their subjection to the rule of British India. Though 
the reverse appears at present still more improbable, the superiority 
of the Burmese race has so Jong been known and felt among the people 
of Bengal, that the collected voice of sages or the fears of the 
multitude in successive generations, have given rise to a belief 
which has now acquired the weight of prophecy, that the Mugs or 
the Burmese will at last be the rulers of India. ‘The voa populi, 
vox dei, may be fairly quoted as having decided that the Ultra 
Gangetic nations are a superior race, likely to hold, at some future 
period, dominion over the more passive tribes of Hindoostan. 

We have alluded in the foregoing to the subjoined paragraph, 
which appeared in the Globe: 

‘ Intelligence has been received from the United States, that an American 
trader spoke on the 4th of March, off Saugor island, at the entrance of the 
river Houghley, with the Enterprize steam-boat ; the captain of which re- 
ported that the English army had arrived at the Burmese capital, and that Sir 
Archibald Campbell had signified to the army his intention to storm the city, 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours, unless the treaty, as formerly nego- 
ciated and signed, was ratified in all its parts.’ 

But the most melancholy, and apparently faithful, picture of the 
present warfare we have seen, is contained in the following short 
paragraph from the ‘ Examiner’: 

‘ A private letter, with the sight of which we have been favoured, dated 
Calcutta, January 16th, says: ‘* It is the general opinion, that the war will 
not be so speedily concluded as the sanguine friends of Government have sup- 
posed. The gun-boat service is a most wretched one. It appears that the river 
in which they have to act is not more than two hundred yards broad, thickly 
wooded down to the water’s edge. No sooner does a boat make its appear- 
ance in the daytime, than the officer, from his dress and colour (the crew are 
Natives) is immediately picked off like a crow by the Burmese in the jungle, 
and at night by a general discharge of musketry at the stern of the boats, the 
officer’s station. Within these last two months, we have lost thirty out of 
thirty-two in this miserable manner. Arracan, likewise, is the death of Euro- 
peans. To see landed from every vessel that arrives invalid officers in the 
most wretched state is truly distressing. ‘They suffer, more or less, from that 
horrid disease, mental derangement ; and it is afflicting to see the number of 
fine young men, who by returning to Calcutta have recovered their health, 
reduced to a state of perfect idiotism.’’’ 

A very general opinion seems to prevail in India, founded on the 
result of three unsuccessful campaigns, that in the war with Ava, 
the chief command has been intrusted to an individual by no means 
qualified for such service ; and an earnest desire is evinced to see 
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him superseded by the Commander-in-Chief taking the field in 
person. The ‘ Cojumbian Press Gazette’ of Febraary the 10th, 
states, on the authority of ‘ John Bull, that “ Mr. Crawfurd, the 
intelligent author of that able and interesting work, the ‘ Indian 
Archipelago,’ and still holding the appointment, we believe, of Re- 
sident at Singapore, is about to proceed to Ava, as one of the 
commissioners for treating with his golden-footed majesty.” ‘The 
same paper it appears “ has also hinted that the Commander-in- 
Chief is himself likely to assume the command of our armies in 
Ava. From these arrangements, (adds the writer,) if they really 
take place, we have every reason to anticipate the happiest results. 
The talents of Mr. Crawfurd, and his intimate knowledge of the 
Native character, are a sufficient guarantee for the wisdom of any 
measures suggested by him, and the unlimited discretionary power 
which would of course be conceded to a Commander-in-Chief, 
would give full scope to the exercise of his judgment.” From some 
speculations in the same paper it is evident that the Siamese, whose 
friendly disposition and intention to co-operate with us against the 
Burmese have been talked of for years past, are now regarded in 
the light we long ago represented them, as disguised enemies: 

* Without stopping to scrutinize the purport and drift of America in sending 
Missionaries to Rangoon and Ava, we have only to contrast the barbarous 
treatment which Captain Smith and other Englishmen lately received at Siam, 
with the avidity with which the Americans have carried arms and munition 
thither in the face of that treatment towards Captain Smith, and at the risk of 
confiscation of their property, to be convinced of the readiness of the Siamese 
to receive assistance and co-operation against the British power, and of Ame- 
rica to grant them assistance. Hence it becomes a matter of the greatest im- 
portance to determine the best points to hold possession of, in order to 
establish and guarantee the future preponderance of our power without again 
appealing to arms. 

* Martaban and Bassein are places we should never give up to the Burmahs ; 
these places I conceive they would cede to us in preference to Rangoon.’ 


STATE OF THE Press IN BENGAL. 


The condition of the Press in India is a subject which must 
always deeply interest every one who takes a real interest in the 
political, moral, or religious improvement of the hundred millions 
of human beings, who, in a state of the greatest darkness and 
debasement, have been committed to the care of a highly en- 
lightened and intellectual nation. As there is only one engine of 
human improvement which can be brought to bear with effect on 
so wide a field—and this engine is the press, its actual condition 
ought never to be overlooked. It is a remarkable fact, which can- 
not be too often brought to view, that it was after the Marquis of 
Hastings had acquired considerable experience of the state of 
India, both in war and in peace, that this confessedly able states- 
man liberated the press from the shackles of a censorship, from a 
well founded confidence that any such odious restraints on the 
voice of truth were not necessary to support any government con« 
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ducted on just principles. In this opinion his Lordship persevered, 
and does so, we believe, at the present moment, though, towards 
the close of his administration, the influence of Mr. Adam and his 
party, who, by pertinacious opposition to this liberal system and 
incessant importunities against every freedom of discussion exercised, 
seem at last to have worn out the patience of the venerable sexa- 
genarian, who had more need of support and cordial co-operation 
in the arduous duties of his high office, than to be harassed by 
the factious opposition of his Council. ‘Then it was that he at last 
yielded, or appeared to yield, to their importunities against the 
freedom of opinion. But though he condescended to threaten, he 
took no actwal measure to undo what he had before done in removing 
the censorship. During the short interregnum that followed, the 
anti-liberal party of Censor Adam seemed determined to blot out 
all traces of Lord Hastings’s government, by banishing editors and 
enacting laws that might enable them to suppress every journal ; at 
once realizing the wish of Nero, or some other ancient tyrant— 
“« O that the Romans had but one head, that I might cut it off at 
a single blow.” ‘To such perfection of slavish discipline did they 
bring the press, that it was reckoned a serious crime to print two 
words in Italics in one paper which had been given in another in 
Roman. They were part of a description of a public ball quoted 
from the ‘ Indian Gazette,’ which had said that the Honourable 
John Adam “ affably talked” to the ladies as he passed round the 
room. A contemporary, not liking this style of adulation, printed 
the words above quoted in italics, which excited the utmost con- 
sternation among the proprietors of the paper, who received private 
intimation that such a liberty had been viewed with sovereign dis- 
pleasure, but being the first offence, it was not thought necessary 
to visit it with punishment ! 

To ensure the continuance of this reign of terror, it was necessary 
to select a Governor, who might become a passive tool in the hands 
of this party; and Lord Amherst, from a certain supposed mild- 
ness and tractability, was considered an exceedingly proper man 
for the purpose. He came out well prepared by the Court of Di- 
rectors, whose sentiments exactly coincided with those of the Adam 
party abroad; and on his first arrival, with this preconceived 
horror of free discussion, he went as far as even the ex-censor 
himself. In a few days, one writer was banished for alluding to the 
banishment of another ; and a month or two after, a paper was sup- 
pressed—revived, or promised a revival, and re-suppressed. But, 
after one or two years’ experience in India, (and being freed also 
from the advice of the amiable censor,) Lord Amherst now allows 
the press a latitude of discussion equal to what it enjoyed in the days 
of his predecessor, Lord Hastings: these two successive Governors 
being thus alike convinced by experience, in spite of bad counsel 
and strong prejudices to the contrary, and attesting by their acts, 
(which are much stronger than words,) that there is no danges 
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arising from free discussion ; that it 7x ‘‘ salutary to even supreme 
authority to look to the control of public scrutiny.” This change 
in the sentiments of the Governor-General, wrought by time and 
experience, which have cleared away the mist of pretended danger 
raised by Mr. Adam and his party, to make him the blind instru- 
ment of their purposes, is thus spoken of in the ‘ Columbian Press 
Gazette,’ at present the most able and honest publication in Bengal. 
It is from a letter, given in that paper of the 24th of March last, 
on the eulogists of Mr. Adam: 

‘I well remember how the smooth-tongued ‘ Bull’ ‘informed his part of 
the public of India, that not only did addresses pour down upon Mr. Adam, 
but that the last was numerously signed, and, whatis more, by the elite of the 
Services—a most presumptuous aud impertinent phrase, it is true, when ap- 
plied to about three hundred and twenty out of several thousands, but yet 
extremely characteristic of that upstart self-sufficiency which has ever denoted 
his party, though of late abating, in consequence of the greater latitude now 
generously given (I say generously, for, where there are restrictions, it is 
generous and liberal in the Governor-General to relax them in spile of the 
wishes of all by whom he is officially surrounded) to that portion of the press 
which maintains liberal principles.’ 

When the Honourable Directors learn this conversion of their 
Governor, whom they sent out, like a blunderbuss, well primed and 
loaded, to fire off upon the friends of free discussion, they will be 
ready to exclaim, “ Is Saul also among the Prophets?” Yes—and 
it would be well for India if a few of these self-sufficient gentlemen, 
who now rule the destinies of that country—those “ wise and reve- 
rend seniors” who decide, in privy councils, that the gagging laws 
for the press in Bengal are agreeable to the principles of the laws 
of England—those wordy orators who pretend that out Eastern 
empire is, like a magazine of gunpowder, ready to explode if one 
spark of truth reach it ; it would be well if these sages were sent 
out, like Lord Amherst, for a few years to gather wisdom on the 
spot, before they ventured to legislate for a gagged and oppressed 
people whom they never saw, and whose miserable condition men at 
the distance of ten thousand miles can neither comprehend nor 
feel. 

We shall now adduce a few instances of the freedom of discus- 
sion tolerated by Lord Amherst, which will be found to extend not 
to minor matters of inferior importance only, but to such as affect 
his own person and dignity. ‘The following appeared in a Calcutta 
paper (the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette’) of the 10th of January 
last : 

‘We have had frequent occasion to remark with laud and approbation the 
present talented Government of India. We have bestowed the due meed of 
praise on the able management of the Burmese war. In their judicial capacity 
we have done them honour. In the judicious mode they adopted in punishing 
mutinous Brahmins, by turning them on the roads, with fetters on their legs, 
to labour with common felons and murderers, thereby soothing the irritated 
prejudices of the Hindoo population. We have now to sound their praises in 
a finance measure, which is, at least, equal in ingenuity to their military and 
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penal performances, and which we should almost be afraid to mention, if we 
had it not upon authority of which there can be no doubt. 


‘It wag found necessary to send money to pay the troops at Rangoon ; and 
as Company’s paper is not very current in the Golden Empire, rupees had to 
be procured for that purpose ; but the treasury, as all the world knows, was 
exhausted, and in these ticklish times it was not deemed expedient to press 
the Bank very hard. ‘The Governor and Council were at a stand-still, till 
some one, more knowing than the rest, hit upon an expedient to relieve all 
difficulties. The Shroffs * in the Bazar were informed that they would get a 
batta or per centage on all the silver that they should pay into the treasury ; 
and by a.natural consequence all the silver in the Bazar was transferred to the 
great house, and the expedient seemed to answer beyond the most sanguine 
expectation of its projectors ; but the Shroffs were not satisfied with such 
small gains ; they immediately converted their bank notes into rupees, thereby 
drawing bullion out of the bank, which they immediately carried to the 
treasury and received the per centage ; but the run on the bank became greater 
than its coffers could answer, and they were actually obliged to suspend cash 
payments, till they could get reinforcements from the treasury, which was 
again paid out for bank notes, and again carried to the treasury for the sake of 
the per centage.. So that, in the end, the per centage was paid half a dozen 
times over upon the same identical rupees ; the Bank was drained of its bul- 
lion, and the state of the treasury very little improved. 

‘ We understand that the sages of Leadenhall-street intended Mr. John 
Adam as a sort of dry-nurse to Lord Amherst ; true it is, and of a verity, that 
his noble charge showed a little frowardness, and the other vices of a spoiled 
child, and would not do as old nursy desired it, ‘like a good boy ;”’ but, on 
this occasion, it was nursy’s duty to have prevented her charge from spoiling 
his plaything,’ &c. 

As the press regulations of India prohibit offensive remarks ou 
the Governor-General, par excellence, whether original or copied, 
the appearance of the above extract, though coming under the lat- 
ter description (being from an English weekly paper, now no 
more, called the ‘ Telescope’) shows that very great confidence 
exists in his Lordship’s liberality and indulgence towards the 
press. Let it be compared with the paragraph which was declared, 
in September 1823, to be a sufficient reason for suppressing a news- 
paper—destroying a property valued shortly previous at 40,000/. 
sterling, and visiting the supposed writer of it with banishment and 
ruin. The composition then supposed to deserve so very awful a 
visitation was, word for word, as follows : 

‘ Our readers cannot but recollect the subject of the paper for which Mr. 
Buckingham was removed from India. ‘The mention of this event is essential 
to our present argument, and we hope we may speak of it, as a matter of his- 
tory, without offence, as we shall express no opinion on it either one way or 
another. If it were not absolutely necessary we should not even allude to it, 
but in so doing we shall not for a moment forget the respect due to the 
established laws and government of the country. The article in question 
related to the appointment of Dr. Bryce as clerk to the Stationery Committee, 
and the part of it which is understood to have been so offensive to the Go- 
vernment, as to determine Mr. Buckingham’s transmission, was an allusion to 
the report of Dr. Bryce being the author of those letters placed in connection 
with his appointment to his secular office. Thus, it appears, Dr. Bryce’s re- 
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puted authorship and pluralities were the cause of Mr. Buckingham’s removal, 
and of the new laws which are in consequence established for the press." 

Such a statement (venturing to guess the most offensive part of 
an obnoxious paragraph) could not be borne in those days. But 
now we are told,in the ‘ Columbian Press Gazette’ of December 
the 30th, that even the ‘ John Bull’ of the East dares to insinuate 
that “ the Goverment plunged into the Burmah war without know- 
ing what they were going about ; and that if they had posesssed 
the information they ought to have had, they would not have 
dreamt of penetrating to Amerapoora with a handful of men.” “ We 
do not dispute the position,” adds the ‘ Columbian.’ “ We merely 
admire the consistency of the writer: to be sure he endeavours 
towards the close of the article to make the amende honorable for 
this imputation on the wisdom of the ‘ constituted authorities,’ by 
avery pretty metaphor about plucking ‘ the flowers of safety and 
victory from the midst of accumulating dangers’—Mais cela s° en- 
tend.” On the same passage the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru’ remarks : 

* The ‘ Bull’ accuses us of freely indulging in (of course improper) alle- 
gations in the same column in which he tells us that the situation of our Eastern 
army is one calculated to excite regret, not unmixed with apprehension for its 
safety. Which is the most improper allegation—ihe statement of a notorious 
fact, or the assertion of a notorious falsehood calculated to alarm all those 
who have friends in the army thus devoted to destruction ?’ 

This is a brief and pithy method of reasoning familiar to some 
Oriental writers. Two or three Editors are of opinion that an 
army is in a perilous position ; and another, in reply, contents him- 
self with asserting ‘It is a falsehood.” But supposing it to be so, or 
otherwise, we may apply here the remark of Sir Francis Macnaghten 
on a gross misstatement of the same paper, affecting his judicial 
conduct and character : 

* He (the Editor) has shown us, by lis publication of the restrictions (on the 
Press) that Government and the Supreme Court are put upon the same footing ; 
and yet if it is allowable to question the adjudication of a judge, (or the wisdom 
of a war,) and not allowable to question an appointment made by the Gover- 
ment, (viz. that of Dr. Bryce as clerk of stationery,) I must conclude that the 
one becomes criminal by being stated with truth, and the other innocent by 
being accompanied with falsehood.’ 

As another striking instance of the comparative freedom now 
allowed to the Press by Lord Amherst, we may give the following, 
discussing the causes of Mr. Buckingham’s removal from India ; a 
subject which the Adam party, when in the meridian of their power, 
prohibited from being ever mentioned, and were satisfied with no- 
thing less than the banishment of any one who should even allude 
to it, though, as above shown, in the most respectful manner. 

‘In yesterday’s ‘ Hurkaru’ there is an extract from the ‘ Australian,” in 
which allusion is made to the liberation of the Press by the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, and the subsequent destruction of its freedom, and the transmission of 
Mr. Buckingham by his successor. We concur in the general tenor of these 
remarks: but we entirely dissent from the assertion, that Mr. Buckingham 
was the cause of the destruction of that liberty of discussion which he so ably 
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and so zealously advocated. He may have provoked in some measure the 
acceleration of his own predetermined banishment, by availing himself too 
freely of that degree of liberty which was actually admitted of by the existing 
laws for the Press, after the accession of a Governor notoriously hostile to it ; 
but the known views of Mr. Adam, with respect to that Press, furnish sufficient 
ground for the opinion, that he would never have suffered it to continue free 
while he possessed the power to enslave it ; and even with respect to Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s transmission, we cannot believe that any conduct of his, however 
guarded, would have saved him from this visitation, and the ruin it has brought 
down on him: for there is every reason to believe that it was a measure as we 
have said predetermined ; indeed, the celebrated hole-and-corner pamphlet, 
in defence of the Governor-General’s conduct,* contains an indirect admission 
of the fact, in the argument that Mr. Buckingh>m was not transmitted for ridi- 
culing the appointment of a divine to an office more befitting a stationer’s 
shopman, but for kis manifold offences in support of the cause of freedom 
during the Noble Marquis’s administration. We think it right, in justice to 
Mr. Buckingham, to set this matter in its true light, that a mere repetition of 
the interested misrepresentations of his enemies may not, by the sanction ac- 
quired from its appearance in an independent Journal, be relied on as a fair 
statement of the causes which led to the annihilation of the freedom of the 
Press and with it of his own fortunes and prospects. 


In farther illustration of this subject, we have much pleasure in 
giving an extract, quoted in a Cape of Good Hope Paper, from the 
‘ Bengal Hurkaru,’ written, we believe, by ‘Theodore Dickens, 
Esq., a Barrister of the Supreme Court at Caleutta, who for some- 
time conducted the latter publication in a manner highly creditable 
to his talents, firmness, and independence of character ; and we 
deeply regret to learn, that his professional duties and other causes 
have so soon withdrawn him from his honourable post of a defender 
of that dearest and proudest right of Englishmen, the liberty of 
opinion, whether in word, in writing, or through the medium of the 
Press—to which last and most powerful instrument for conveying 
human thought he promised to be a bright ornament. 


‘We inserted yesterday the Memorial of the inhabitants of the Cape to his 
Majesty in Council, praying that the blessings of a Free Press—‘* the birth- 
right of Englishmen *’—may be extended tothem. As friends of the universal 
freedom of the Press, we heartily wish that success may attend this appeal ; 
but we must say, that we should have admired it more if it had not, in praying 
that the Press might be released from the shackles that bind it there, aided in 
clinching those which fetter it here. We cannot perceive the necessity that 
existed for any allusion to the state of the Press in India, and we feel well 
assured that the selfishness evinced in so eagerly admitting that there are cir- 
cumstances in this country which justify the Government in depriving English- 
men ‘ in this remote quarter’’ of the ‘* bigth-right’’ which the inhabitants 
of the Cape so eagerly claim for Ganniiven, will not be at all likely to 
strengthen their'case, or to extend the interest felt in it. The Memorial con- 
tends at the same time, that there is no analogy between the circumstances of 
this country and the colony in which they have the happiness to reside,—there 
was then the less need to advert to it; and, indeed, it seems not a little ex- 
traordinary, that when they were adverting to aslave population, they should 
not have chosen to refer to the West Indies, between which colonies of the 
Crown, and their own, we should suppose, at least, there is some analogy, and 
where the Press is free, rather than to the East Indies where it is restricted. 
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Surely the affirmative argument of the analogy and the free Press is move 
weighty than the negative one of the absence of that analogy, and the restricted 
Press. It seems to us at least, that it would have been more logical, as well 
as more liberal, to have left India alone, and to have contended that the Press 
being free in the West Indies, where there are many slaves, there could be no 
good reason why it should not be free in a colony where there are few, and 
where recent instances of unexampled oppression and tyranny rendered its 
controlling influence so essential to the ends of good government. But no, it 
seems that our good friends at the Cape have deemed it a wise policy to avail 
themselves of the apathy and indifference known to prevail at home, as to the 
happiness or interests of the governed in this remote quarter, and, in their 
comprehensive liberality, to sacrifice the rights of millions of subjects in 
India to secure the free exercise of their own. We cannot certainly but ad- 
mire the philosophical coolness with which it is conceded that the peeuliar 
cireumstances of India justify the British Government in depriving their sub- 
jects in that country of their birth-rights, nor the generosity with which the 
petitioners seem to say, it is just and proper that they should be denied the 
freedom of the Press, and we are content that they should for ever remain de- 
prived of the ‘‘ blessings’’ of a free Press, ‘‘ the birth-right of Englishmen,”’ 
provided his Majesty in his wisdom should only extend it to the colonists of 
the Cape—the geographical position of which colony is possibly so much 
better adapted for the enjoyment of liberty than this ill-fated country. Alas, 
for India! when those who labour under similar disadvantages and who might 
be expected to sympathize in her fate, and to advocate her cause, as identified 
with her own, listening to the dictates of selfish illiberality, join the ranks 
of her enemies, and make common cause against those who justify our exclu- 
sion from the exercise of a natura! right on the ground of peculiar circumstances ! 
They are indeed peculiar, for they are such as furnish the strongest arguments 
in favour of that very freedem which is denied us.’ 

When we read these solemn and affecting declarations of the 
value of a free press to India, proceeding from a gentleman of 
talent and education, the member of a liberal profession, added to 
the practice of the highest functionary in the state, the Governor- 
General of all India, who does not prohibit, as already shown, the 
freest remarks on his personal conduct, we cannot but feel surprise 
at the obstinate bigotry of a powerful party in England, who, having 
once allowed themselves to be misled by the Adam faction abroad, 
so as to join in their senseless clamour about the danger of free 
discussion in India, persist in denying to our unfortunate subjects 
the exercise of a right essential to their happiness, as confessed 
and declared by the most experienced men in that country. The 
Adam party, it is true, through their organ the ‘ John Bull,’ still 
maintain, but with a voice gradually waxing feebler, that the press 
is an improper medium of inquiry into the abuses of public officers 
or departments ; a doctrine which will always be maintained by 
the interested and corrupt—who profit by abuses—a party which 
has long been too powerful in India ; and it is truly lamentable to 
think that these unprincipled men should find friends in high places 
to aid and abet their wickedness, and screen them from detection 
by the destruction and ruin of all who would expose their acts to 
the light of day. We have before us at this moment a series of 
papers officially authenticated respecting the conduct of a civil 
servant, who has been exercising the high functions of judge or 
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magistrate for many years past, and, in every district where he has 
been, has been guilty of acts in receiving bribes, extorting loans, 
forcing females to his wishes, and ruining innocent men by his op- 
pressions ; deeds of so black a character, that if a free press existed, 
instead of being allowed to continue on the bench, he would have 
been driven from all honest society. From the united testi- 
mony of officers iy the army, Indigo planters, and other respectable 
men with whom we have conversed in various parts, at times and 
places remote from and unconnected with each other,there is a moral 
certainty, that if ever an untried and unconvicted felon was guilty, 
that man has been the author of acts without number worthy of the 
severest punishment. But, under the present press regulations to 
screen all public officers from exposure, he has hitherto escaped 
with impunity ; individuals injured being generally afraid to com- 
plain against a member of that awfully august body, the “ Civil 
Service,” which in India is all but omnipotent. Every one relies on 
the protection of that esprit de corps which will ever lead such a 
body to support and screen its own members against all complaints. 
But if a free press existed, it would enable the Government to dis- 
tinguish the honest and intelligent from the indolent and corrupt, 
to punish and depress the unworthy, and elevate and reward the 
meritorious. And if by this means that all-powerful body were 
purged of a few black sheep such as we have referred to, by their 
expulsion and disgrace, as a wavning to others, the instrument which 
led to the accomplishment of this object, instead of endangering our 
empire (as these delinquents and their friends hypocritically pre- 
tend) would most effectually strengthen and secure it, by purifying 
the administration of the government from all baser metal, and 
establishing confidence and content among the people. 


Bompay. 


The warlike preparations of Raja Runjeet Singh, the powerful 
prince of the Punjab, are stated, in the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ to be des- 
tined for an expedition towards the west, as is guessed from the 
construction of a bridge across the Indus, his camp at Rotas being 
to the eastward of that river. So equivocal a circumstance may 
have been intended to disguise his real intentions till the affairs of 
Bhurtpoor should take such a turn as might enable this cautious 
politician to decide on what course he ought to pursue. The fall 
of that fortress will now have rendered his bridge useful, at least 
as a pretext to disguise the intention of his late martial prepara- 
tions, which are undeniable. ‘The ‘ Gazette’ would have us believe 
that some measures on the part of Persia rendered it necessary for 
the Raja to take steps for the security of his own interests and 
the protection of his friendly neighbours on the western frontier. 
The town of Herat, we are told, a place of considerable wealth and 
importance, which stands on the high road from Persia to Hindoo- 
stan, has long been viewed by the Government of that country as 
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a desirable object for conquest, and, by the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ it 
appears success has attended a late attempt under the conduct of 
a Pe.sian prince who governed part of Khorassan. Such a grasp 
of territory must of course, it is concluded, occasion nosmall alarm, 
and the clashing of counter interests among the petty states have 
perhaps given rise to “ jealousies that may afford Runjeet ample 
employment for his political and martial abilities, the first of 
which (says the court scribe) we never suspected to be at so low 
an ebb as to vetture his reputation for the latter in a contest with 
the English.” In the same paper (the ‘ Bombay Gazette’) it is 
stated, on the authority of a Native correspondent, that an embassy 
is in progress from the Persian court to the supreme Government 
of India. The person appointed is said to be the King’s brother- 
in-law, Mahomed Mehdee Khan Mazenderaunee, with a suite of 
300 attendants. From the rank and consequence attached to 
the mission, “ it is conjectured to be on matters of great impor- 
tance.” 

Although the public intelligence from Bombay has been less 
conious than usual, for several months past, there have been no 
want of materials for the private history of that turbulent and 
agitated settlement. The Governor and Members of Council, 
though they may not have distinguished themselves by any great 
public acts worthy of being known to distant quarters, have, never- 
theless, been busily engaged in private transactions, which it would 
be well for their reputations perhaps, as public men, if they had 
never occurred. We have even heard of a challenge to the field 
from the highest civil servant of the Presidency to the highest legal 
functionary on the Island, but we apprehend there must be some 
exaggeration in this, as it would hardly seem possible that a Go- 
vernor could so far forget himself as thus to manifest his utter dis- 
regard of one of the first principles of civilized society, which 
enjoins respect to the office of chief legislator from all, but more 
especially from those to whom his authority is their chief support. 
We are willing to believe that this cannot therefore be true, though 
“Rumour, with her thousand tongues,” has made it already currently 
credited in the best circles of Indian society here. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, we speak on surer grounds when we descend a little 
in the scale of rank to advert to transactions between personages of 
less official importance. 

It appears, in evidence, and not merely from rumour, that soon 
after the celebrated horsewhipping adventure which passed be- 
tween Mr. Browne and Mr. Norton, as described in a former 
Number of our Work,* and placed on record in a formal affidavit 
made by the insulted party himself, another rencontre took place 
between Mr. Graham, an attorney at Bombay, and Mr. Irwin, a 
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barrister. ‘Ihe scene of action wasa public billiard room. The 
parties present, as witnesses, included Mr. Warden, a Member of 
Council, with whom the horsewhipped barrister was, at the mo- 
ment of his being assaulted, playing a rubber of billiards. At what 
hour of the day or night this occurrence took place, whether the 
time given to this fascinating game was stolen from public duties, 
from other relaxations, of from sleep, we do not know. But the 
fact itself is undoubted. What were the circumstances which led 
to this violent measure of redress we have not heard; but we pre- 
sume an apology for the supposed wrong, or satisfaction for the 
imagined injury, must first have been demanded and refused, before 
recourse was had to the step in question; for unless this order of 
proceeding was observed, the conduct of the assaulting party 
would be unmanly and unjustifiable. ‘The Bombay papers, as far 
at least as we have seen them, contain no reference to the subject, 
it not being within their province to say aught that can be offensive 
to their rulers’ ears ; but private letters speak unreservedly of the 
transaction ; and official statements have even come home to the 
India House on the subject, which have been seen by more eyes 
than those of the clerks to whose care they are entrusted. 

A singular episode arose out of this transaction, which sets the 
character of Mr. Warden, especially, in a very remarkable light. 
The remedy taken by Mr. Irwin the barrister was similar to that 
followed by his predecessor, Mr. Norton. He had recourse to the 
laws, for which no man can be blamed, and especially one who lives 
by them. Mr. Irwin preferred two indictments against Mr. Gra- 
ham at the sessions—the one for an assault, the other for a libel. 
The cases were tried ; and the amount of punishment awarded was 
that the offender should pay a tine of 150 rupees—a sum of little 
more than 102. sterling! This decision must have been received 
as marking a very strong conviction on the part of those who"pre- 
sided at the sessions, that the aggravation was extreme, for a 
smaller penalty could hardly have been adjudged; and we should 
not wonder at its leading to an inference that if a barrister could 
be whipped, under circumstances which were likely to be deemed 
justifiable of such a course, for the sum of 10/—a Member of 
Council might be well drubbed for 20/.;—and 100/. might even cover 
the expense of extending the lash to the shoulders of the Governor 
himself! How much more dignified, however, would it be, to 
permit the truth to be freely published, in all cases, and of all 
persons, without liability to punishment as long as truth was not 
exceeded, because a much deeper stigma would be affixed on the 
characters of evil doers by such undisguised exposare, than by 
all the horse-whippings that could be inflicted, more especially as 
the party in the wrong is as likely to be the first personal aggressor, 
as he who is in the right, and the mere infliction of blows proves 
nothing but the anger of him who gives them. 

But the episode to which we meant particularly to allude was 
this: Onthe trial for the assault, as well as for the libel, Mr. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 10. 3P 
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Warden, the Member of Council, was calledas a witness, he having 
been present at the time of Mr. Irwin receiving the castigation for 
which he sought redress, and having also circulated at the Presidency 
a written paper in his (Mr. Warden's) own hand writing, in whic h 
paper, purporting to be a defence of Mr. Irwin, were contained as- 
persions on the character of Mr. Graham: thus exhibiting a Mem- 
ber of Council doing secretly and surreptitiously, in private written 
papers, what this same Member would have been the first on 
in another if he had had the superior honesty and courage to do it 
openly through the press. Mr. W arden, then, in his capacity of 
witness, while in the box under examination as to the facts of the 
case, handed up a sealed letter from himself to the Judge on the 
bench! Here was an example to be set to the spectators in a 
Court of Justice! We can well enter into the reader’s astonishment 
at this transaction, without a parallel, as far as we remember, in 
the annals of judicial proceedings. The Judge, however, who seems 
to have known his duty better than the witness, returned the letter 
to him unopened. One would have thought that if Mr. 
Warden had had a particle of sense or sensibility, such a dignified 
reproof as this would have stung him to the quick. But will the 
reader believe it possible ? this act, which any man in any station 
of life would be justified in doing, without fairly exposing himself 
to be called on as the con.mitter of an offence, (for surely all men 
must be at liberty to open and read what is sent to them or not,) 
but which was especially proper in a Judge, who would have de- 
graded himself from his high station and subjected his character 
to the most injurious suspicions, if he had received from a witness 
under examination (and the higher the rank of such witness the 
more corrupt the act) a sealed letter while administering justice on 
the bench: this conduct on the part of the Judge, which ought to 
have excited universal admiration, was construed by Mr. Warden 
into a personal insult, and made the ground of a proceeding to 
seek the satisfaction of a gentleman at the Judge’s hands! 

The Chief Justice it appears was detained by his duties at the 
Court for some time after this event ; and on his reaching home, 
he is said to have found a note from Colonel Stannus, dated from 
the “ Government house,” of which Colonel Stannus was an inmate 
and a member, requesting a private interview with the Chief Jus- 
tice, Sir Edward West, in terms that left little doubt as to the 
objéct of the meeting required. The interview was readily granted : 
and it appeared from Colonel Stannus’s confession, that he came, 
as the friend of Mr. Warden, to demand from Sir Edward West an 
explanation of the insult which Mr. Warden considered to have 
been offered to him by the return, unopened, of the letter which he 
had handed up to the Judge in Court. The answer of the Chief 
Justice to this strange demand (which was made in the Judge’s 
room at the Court house, where the interview took place, and in 
presence of the Master in Equity, an officer of the Court, was, an 
order to one of the persons in attendance to show Colonel Stannus 
out of the room! Of this individual we know nothing, and have heard 
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enly that which is creditable to his reputation as an officer and a gen- 
tleman. But we really think his want of discretion in consenting 
to be the bearer of such amessage froma Member of Council to a 
Judge, for an act done in his judicial capacity, and in open Court, 
must, long ere this, have been a subject of as deep regret to himself 
as it cannot fail to be to all those who feel an interest in his charac- 
ter. After this, it seems Mr. Warden wrote a violent letter to the 
Masterin Equity, Mr. Fenwick, avowing that the object of his send- 
ing Colonel Stannus to Sir Edward West, was to demand an apology, 
or if he did not apologize, to evince his sense of the injury in 
some appropriate manner: some versions of the story say the 
punishment intended to be inflicted on Sir Edward West was, that 
he should not be again invited to dine with Mr. Warden—a severe 
sentence, truly! 


This affair was deemed of so much public importance that Mr. 
Warden immediately prepared a circumstantial narrative of the 
whole transaction, which he laid before the Bombay Government 
(of which he is the chief member, next to the Governor himself) 
for the purpose of its being officially transmitted to the authorities 
in England, including the Court of Directors and Board of Control ; 
and the Chief Justice, it is said, was apprised of this by the Go- 
vernment of Bombay, in an official letter, with a view to give him 
an opportunity of accompanying the same despatch with his state- 
ment also, that the authorities at home might decide, from the two 
statements, which was in the right! 

This is the manner in which the heads of office are respectively 
engaged at Bombay. They transport an unhappy Editor half over 
the globe for daring to allude to subjects on which a very honest 
difference of opinion may be maintained ; while, at the same time, 
they waste the labour for which they are so handsomely paid, and 
which ought to be zealously devoted to the publie service, in first 
endeavouring to obstruct the due course of justice, and then, by 
challenges, recriminations, threats, and misrepresentations, im- 
peding the whole course of public business, and splitting the so- 
ciety into hostile factions, utterly regardless of the great public 
interests committed to their charge. 

We hear that Mr. Elphinstone is likely to resign the Government 
of Bombay in January next, to return to England, when he will, no 
doubt, be succeeded by Mr. 8. Lushington. It would be well if 
Mr. Warden were to follow his example. ‘They would be each of 
them personages of much less importance here than in their own 
island; but that they must expect to become, let them remove 
where they may ; and even if they remain much longer where they 
are, we doubt whether respect for their public characters is likely 
to increase with increasing years. We remember a period in the 
history of both, when they were universally popular and deservedly 
esteemed ; and we doubt not they would give a large portion of 
their wealth to purchase, if possible, a restitution of the considera- 
tion they enjoyed in days that are gone for ever. 

9P2 
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INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD, 


Deccan Prize Money. 

Amonc the rumours which have become current in Indian circles 
during the past month, the following is one of general interest and 
is believed to rest on authentic grounds: namely, that Sir John 
Malcolm, whose skill as an accomplished courtier is not inferior to 
his diplomacy, and his power of giving to questions in which he 
may be engaged the hue and complexion most desirable for them 
to wear, has succeeded in obtaining from the proper, or perhaps 
we should say, the influential authorities, a decision or construction 
deeply affecting the distribution of the prize-property taken in the 
Decean, by which Colonels engaged in that campaign are trans- 
formed into Brigadiers, Brigadiers are made Major-Generals, 
and Political Agents are put on the General Staff of the army. 
This is no doubt a very desirable arrangement for some parties : 
and these at least cannot but feel admiration and gratitude for the 
talent which has accomplished so magical a change. Sir John 
Malcolm is said, by this arrangement, to become himself entitled 
to share with divisions with whom he had no military connection, 
and some of whom were acting under the authority of Mr. Elphin- 
stone. Perhaps some of our readers may be able to say whether 
in the former Mahratta war, the Governor-General’s agent was 
allowed to share, when he was not actually present; for this ap- 
pears to have been the case with Sir John, who held that appoint- 
ment, but was not actually at many of the scenes of capture. Po- 
litical agents to the Governor-General are as frequently Civil as 
Military Servants of the Company ; and the original object of per- 
mitting them to share in prize-property at all appears to have 
been on the ground of affording them compensation for the personal 
risk they had incurred by being present at sieges or actions, where 
none but military men were ordinarily expected to be. But in 
the case of no such personal risk being incurred, the share of a 
political agent could not be justified: and we have no doubt that 
had a civilian occupied the appointment filled by Sir John Mal- 
colm in the campaign of the Deccan, and been, like himself, absent 
from the scene of capture, his claim to share with every division of 
the army, as one of the General Staff, would be unanimously re- 
jected as unprecedented and unfair. Sir John Malcolm’s military 
duties were confined to the third division of the army alone, and 
with this alone, according to all the received principles and usages 
of the service, ought he to share. 

The conversion of Brigadiers into Major-Generals is not merely 
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absurd in itself, but contrary to the avowed intention of Lord 
Hastings, the Commander-in-Chief in India, who states in one of 
the papers published in the collection on that subject, that it was 
not his intention to employ any General Officers in the Deccan, an 
expression that never could have been used by him had he con- 
ceived these Brigadiers to be raised to the rank of Major-Generals 
The King’s Regulations (page 5) say, that “ Officers serving on 
the staff in the capacity of Brigadier-Generals are to take rank and 
precedence from their commissions as Colonels in the army, and not 
from the date of their appointments as Brigadier-Generals;” a dis- 
tinction which of itself is sufficient to show that they ought not to 
receive a larger proportion of prize money than Colonels, with 
whom they rank, and to whom, by Indian usage, a specific number 
of shares are allotted. Again, in the King’s Regulations, (page 24,) 
the honours directed to be shown to a Brigadier-General will be 
seen to be very different from those paid to a Major-General, so 
that there is no ground of precedent or analogy for transforming 
them (unless, indeed, by the wand of influence, which will accom- 
plish anything) into the same. 

It may be anticipated, however, from these arrangements, that 
Sir John Malcolm will now become a strenuous advocate for a rigid 
adherence to a distribution among the actual captors. Perhaps, 
also, he may be able to prove that the Peishwa’s deposits were ac- 
tually in Poonah, when that place was taken; that the money 
reserved by the Silladar ought to be given to the regular troops ; 
and that Nagpoor was taken under circumstances which ought to 
make all the public and private property in it good prize to the 
captors. We think, indeed, that the army could not do better for 
their own interests than to appoint Sir John Malcolm their general 
agent, and leave the whole unrestrained management of the concern 
to his talents ; unless, indeed, they might think it necessary to sti- 
pulate, as one condition, that no plan of distribution should be de- 
vised by which the share of a Brigadier-General and a Political 
Agent conjointly should exceed that of the Commander of all the 
Forces; because that might not seem quite reasonable to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, and be liable to misconception by those 
subject to his command, by which the harmony of the whole body 
might run the risk at least of being endangered. 


Tue Reverenp Dr. Bryce. 

Tue character of the Rev. Dr. Bryce, Presbyterian Clergyman, 
‘ John Bull’ Proprietor, and date Clerk of Stationery in Caleutta, 
is now still farther developing itself in his injurious treatment of 
his colleague, the Rev. W. Brown, who was sent by the Scotch 
Church some years past to assume the office of junior minister in 
Calcutta. His hankering after office, his love of places and pen- 
sions, are by no’ means the worst qualities of the reverend senior 
chaplain, though these are sufficiently incompatible with his sacred 
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and solemu duties. But this preacher of the gospel of peace has 
unfortunately nourished for many years a spirit of discord which 
has obtained him in India the title of the Public Pest—alias the 
Reverend Promoter of Discord—as for many years he has seldom 
been free from newspaper controversy of the most acrimonious 
description. And if there occurred the suppression of a newspaper, 
the banishment of an editor for libel, a prosecution for a duel or 
breach of the peace—it is ten to one but the Reverend Doctor was 
at the bottom of it. In the intervals between these public battles 
or polemical exhibitions he has been oecupying his time (to keep 
his hand in use) in skirmishes with his colleague, who, unable to 
bear any longer with the insufferable conduct of this common 
scourge to the community, has been driven to appeal to the protec- 
tion of his brethren in Scotland, as appears by the following para- 
graph from the ‘ Edinburgh Evening Courant ’: 


PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 

Church in India.— At the ordinary meeting of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh yesterday, a sealed packet, addressed to the Reverend Presbytery, was 
laid on the table by Dr. Gordon, the Moderator, which being opened by the 
clerk, was found to contain a letter from the Rev. James Brown, junior minis- 
ter of St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, accompanied by a petition and complaint 
by that gentleman against Dr. Bryce, the senior minister, and the Kirk Session 
of that congregation. 

‘Mr. Brown complained, that upon his arrival at Calcutia, he found himself 
treated by his reverend senior in a manner which he felt incompatible with the 
dignity of his situation as a pastorof the church; that he had represented 
this to Dr. Bryce, and claimed an equality with him, which was denied ; that 
he had claimed his right to be received as a member of the Kirk Session, 
which was also refused ; that upon the occasion of his celebrating a marriage 
ceremony, he had met with an extraordinary interruption, and upon his com- 
plaining to the Kirk Session, and applying to them for information on what 
grounds they denied to him his ecclesiastical privileges as a pastor of the 
Scots congregation of Calcutta, he had been met with abuse on their part ; 
they denying his right to the title of junior minister, and only designating him 
as assistant to his reverend senior. Mr. Brown prayed the Presbytery of 

tdinburgh to institute an inquiry into these, and a variety of other circum- 
stances detailed in his petition, relative to the conduct of Dr. Bryce and the 
Kirk Session: and that the reverend Presbytery would instruct the Kirk Ses- 
sion to give him the information required, and to cease to annoy him, by 
refusing to him his ecclesiastical privileges as a member of the Session. 

‘After some conversation among the members, and a reference to an act of 
Assembly, which places the Scots Church in India under the jurisdiction of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, the petition of Mr. Brown, with its accom- 
panying documents, was ordered to lie on the table till next meeting of 
Presbytery.’ 

INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 

Despatches have been received at the Colonial Office, dated 18th 
June, from Mr. Warrington, British Consul at Tripoli. These 
despatches, we are delighted to state, announce the arrival of our 
intrepid countryman, Major Laing, at the great centre of African 
internal commerce, the long-sought city of Timbuctoo. The date 
of his arrival is not stated, but from the time he left Twat, it was 
probable it took place about the beginning of February, The next 
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caravan which arrives at Tripoli from 'Timbuetoo will bring us far- 
ther accounts from our enterprising traveller regarding his future 
movements. If he proceeded down the river Niger as expeditiously 
as he could, we may soon expect to hear of his arrival in England. 
The reports of the dispersion of the caravan with which he was 
travelling, after it had left Twat, and which had reached this 
country through a respectable channel, are thus, we rejoice to say, 
falsified. Inured to the African climate, and arriving at 'Timbuctoo 
early in the dry season, we consider every danger to Major Laing as 
over. The navigable current of the Niger will rapidly bear him, 
we think, to the Atlantic, through countries and powers deeply 
impressed with the majesty and fame of Great Britain. Two Bri- 
tish travellers are at present in the heart of Northern Africa, to 
which they have advanced from opposite points. Thus, desirable 
and important objects are accomplished, when these are left to men 
of judgment and knowledge; and much as we differ from Mr. Bar 

row about the course and termination of the Niger, still it is but 
justice to state, that it is to him and the alaerity with which his 
views are seconded by the Colonial Office, that the country is in- 
debted for these expeditions, and whatever important geographical 
discoveries may be made in them. Had these matters continued 
to be left in the hands of the African institution, they would have 
drivelled for a century about Sierra Leone, and never have ascer- 
tained even the source of the Niger, though that settlement, now 
settled near forty years, is as near the source of that river as York 
is to London! No later advices have been received from Clap- 
perton than those which announced his arrival at Sockatoo ; but by 
the arrival of the Despatch man-of-war from the coast of Africa 
(the Bight of Benin) some previous despatches from that traveller 
have been received, which are of considerable importance, as dis- 
closing his route and progress to Sockatoo ; On the 7th of March 
he was at Katangah, the capital of Yarba or Yarriba, a country 
bordering on Nyffe ; from whence he was preparing to set out for 
Kiama, and from thence to Wanwa and Youri (distant four days’ 
journey from Wanwa) ; thus passing the place where our unfor- 
tunate countryman, Park, was lost. Katangah is stated to be thirty 
miles east of the Niger. Important information he must, of course, 
have obtained there ; but still more important information he of 
course obtained, and has, no doubt, generally transmitted to this 
country, in his advance to Katangah, and in farther advance north- 
wards ; because in that route, and in the latter space, he must 
have crossed the Niger, and passed Nyffe, at that point where some 
will have it that the Niger turns east to the Nile of Egypt, and 
others that it empties itself into an inland lake. There he must 
have received positive information whether the mighty Niger runs 
eastward, or continues its course, as we believe it does, southward 
through that line of country yet unexplored, through which twenty 
mighty rivers, which enter the sea in the Delta of Benin, descend 
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to the ocean. These points, we have no doubt, are in a great mea- 
sure determined by the advices received from Clapperton ; and 
probably the next ‘ Quarterly Review’ may favour us with a peep 
behind the curtain, which we wait with undiminished confidence to 
perceive drawn up.—Glasgow Courier. 


CASE OF CURSETJEE MONACKJEE, THE PARSEE MERCHANT 
OF BOMBAY. 


Our readers will remember the several previous occasions on which we 
have introduced this subject to their notice ; and be happy, we doubt not, at 
learning that justice, though extremely tardy and somewhat incomplete, is 
about to be rendered to the injured individual, whose life has been embittered 
by the struggles into which the rejection of his claims hac plunged him. In 
a judgment pronounced on his case in the Supreme Court of Bombay, the award 
was made in his favour; and against this decision, an appeal to the Privy 
Council was instituted by the Bombay Government through the East India 
Company, which we hear is to be, if it has not already been, withdrawn. We 
must do the Directors the justice to say, that if this be true, it is a siep as 
wise as it is humane on their parts ; for, with the almost uniform opinions of 
all their own lew-officers in favour of the full claims of the plaintitf, as well 
as the strong facts of the case, we can hardly suppose, had the Appeal been 
proceeded in, but that the Privy Council would have decided against the 
Company ; and even, perhaps, have granted the Parsee merchant the five years’ 
interest on his claims, which he consents to waive by accepting the last judi- 
cial decision, and praying them to withdraw their appeal. Their assenting to 
this prayer of the plaintiff must therefore be an act doubly agreeable to their 
own reflections, since, by persistiug in prosecuting it, the individual might have 
had the remnant of his life made miserable, without any possible gain to the 
Directors, or benefit to the public service; whereas, by permitting the judi- 
cial decision of the Supreme Court at Bombay to take effect, their own dignity 
is maintained, the laws upheld, and even the injured party satisfied with the 
measure of his redress. 

From some omission in the copyist, the document, which we subjoin, is 
without a date; but circumstances lead us to infer, that it must have been 
written in the early part of the present year ; and we trust that, long before its 
close, the individual will be put in possession of his property, and have the 
close of his life rendered happy, by that most godlike of all attributes, Justice, 
which, whenever or wherever displayed or administered, commands involun- 
tarily the respect even of enemies, and the willing homage of mankind. 


LETTER OF CursETSEE Monackser, MercuantT OF BoMBAY, TO THE 
Directors or THe East InpiA Company. 


To the Honourable Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company. 


HonourRaBte Sirs,—The question so long pending between your Honour- 
able Court and myself, relative to my claim for the supply of rice by the 
garrison-storekeeper to the military department, in 1803, having been brought 
to an issue in the late Court of the Recorder, in April 1823, and decided in 
my favour, f had hoped, although the Bombay Government had given notice 
of an intention to appeal to the King in Council against that decision, that as 
the time (six months) limited by Act of Parliament for the reception of regu 
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lar petitions of appeal lad been suffered to expire for five months, the decree 
ef the Court would have remained undisturbed. Iwas, however, too sanguine 
in my calculations. The Appeal to his Majesty in Council was transmitted to 
England by the Upton Castle and Florentia in December and April last, and it 
now becomes an imperious duty that | owe to my family, as well as to my 
creditors, to solicit your honourable Court to arrest the farther progress of the 
Appeal. 

2. To influence your determination in this particular, I consider it necessary 
to exhibit to your honourable Court (in the clearest light) the justice of my 
cause, and the equity of the decision passed by the Court of Law. 

3. With this view, I proceed to lay before your honourable Court an ab- 
stract of the whole of the circumstances connected with my contract, from the 
earliest period up to the date of the decision of the Recorder’s Court ; and as 
this is a case of great importance to my pecuniary interests, requiring proper 
elucidation, and deserving your serious attention, I hope and trust the detail 
will not be considered unnecessarily prolix. 

4. Ou Saturday the 27th November, 1802, an advertisement appeared in 
the ‘ Bombay Courier,’ inviting proposals to contract for the supply of rice, 
dholl, ghee, &c., &e., for the military department, for one year, to commence 
from the Ist January 1803. The manner in which the supplies were to be 
made, was particularly specified in this advertisement, and it was moreover 
said, that in the event of the urgencg of the public service requiring supplies 
of provisons to an extent beyond the means of the contractor to furnish, he 
should have the preference of supplying so much of the indent as he could 
without failure comply with.’’ accordingly offered, on the 15th December 
1802, to enter into a contract for the supply of rice, dholl, and ghee, pursuant 
to the said advertisement, for the military department at Bombay. The Go- 
vernor in Council accepted my tender, and communicated the same through 
Mr. Secretary Grant, on the 25th December of the same year, who referred 
me to the Honourable Company's solicitor. On the 3lst December, the con- 
tract was prepared, duly ratified, and mutually exchanged. 

5. Very shortly after the conclusion of my agreement with Government, 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, then commanding an army approaching hostilely the 
capital of the Mahratta empire, sent an indent on the Bombay Government for 
rice, spirits, biscuit, military-s'ores, &c., for the use of the troops under him. 
At this period, too, I found Major Moor, then garrison storekeeper, making 
purchases of rice in the market, of such an extent as led me to suppose that it 
was required for the public service,'and should therefore have been furnished 
by me as the then contractor for that article. 

6. I accordingly waited on the said garrison storekeeper, and requested he 
would indent on me for all the rice required for the service. In reply to this, 
Major Moor said, that the purpose for which he was procuring rice, was un- 
connected with my contract ; but that if I was disposed to sell him that article 
at the market rates, he would purchase it from me as from any other mer- 
chant.” Believing upon this that Major Moor might have wanted the rice for 
a purpose not military, I, without hesitation, furnished him with 38,000 bags 
of the rice, being part of the quantity required, charging only the market-price, 
which was then two rupees per bag lower than the rate I was to receive as 
contractor ; and preferring a bill for the same to Major Moor, and not to the 
Honourable Company.* 





* N. B.—I would here beg to ask, whether the same caution would have 
been used in avoiding a compliance with the contract had the market-price of 
rice been two rupees higher than the contractor’s charge? I humbly appre- 
hend that the plea of secret service would scarcely have been urged under 
such circumstances. For example, in the months of April and August 1803, 
(during the existence of the contract now in question,) I furnished supplies 
for 1500 men, although the prices of ghee and dholl were exeeedingly dear, 
far beyond the contract. No attempt was then made to deprive me of my 
right to supply. 
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7. Some months afier, when I found that the rice was sent to Poona, and 
consequently for and consumed by the Honourable Company’s Bombay and 
Madras troops, I waited on Major Moor, and stated, that as it appeared the rice 
had been procured for public purposes, and was supplied to the military de- 
partment, which ought to have been left to me as the contractor, who was 
bound to supply all the rice required, | should prefer a claim to what would 
have been my profit, viz. the sum between my contract price and the price 
paid by him for the rice. On referring to my contract, (which he had not pre- 
viously seen,) Major Moor iold me that he had merely obeyed the orders of 
his superiors, and that I should apply to Government for the difference in the 
aforesaid rice. Previous to which, however, I took the opinion of my law- 
adviser, who declared that the transaction was a bona fide infringement of the 
letter and spirit of my contract ; the Sth paragraph of which sets forth, that 
so long as I acted up to my engagement, the said United Company, and the 
garrison storekeeper in their service, should apply to me, as contractor, for 
all the rice, ghee, and dholl, which they might want, or have need to be fur- 
nished or provided with, or to be made up or supplied to the military department. 


8. Mortified at this, and seeing also that my case stood singly, inasmuch as 
the contractors for biscuit, spirits, military and civil stores, supplied these ar- 
ticles for the very same service, to the extent of several lacs of rupees, and 
those contractors reaped benefit therefrom, whilst I, the rice-contracter, was 
deprived of every advantage,* I addressed the honourable the Governor in 
Council, on the 16th July 1804, representing the circumstances, and requesting 
that the difference between the contract price and that paid by the Honourable 
Company for the whole of the 74,000 bags of rice supplied to the troops by 
Major Moor, be made good to me, because I should have gained that profit 
had the spirit of my contract been adhered to on the part of Government. 


9. The above address from me was referred to Major Moor, the garrison 
storekeeper, who acknowledged in his reply, dated the 27th July 1804, that I 
had applied to him to supply the rice in question, but stated he did not (from 
motives of policy) communicate the purpose for which it was wanted ; he also 
stated, he had informed me that the purchase in question was not connected 
with my contract, and that whatever 1 had advanced in my said letter to Go- 
vernment was correct.t 

10. My letter (with Major Moor’s report) was then referred to the Military 
Board, and most of the members were of opinion that I was entitled to the 
difference upon the whole of the rice procured and supplied by the garrison 
storekeeper during my contract ; but the Commander-in-Chief contended, that 
the rice purchased by Major Moor was for General Wellesley’s army, and 
therefore had nothing to do with my contract.~ ‘The members of Council dis- 
sented from his Excellency’s opinion, but as his Excellency hada voice in 
Council, and was, moreover, supported by the Governor, my petition was con- 
sequently rejected by Government. 

11. I then addressed a second letter, dated 4th October 1804, to Government, 
stating, I was informed that the majority of the Military Board was in my 











* N. B.—It is here worthy of notice, that the contracts for biscuits, spirits, 
&c., all contained a clause providing for the urgency of the service, and were 
resorted to accordingly, because Government could not obtain those articles 
at a cheaper rate, as was done in the rice-contractor’s case. Such part of the 
biscuit however as was beyond the means of the contracter to furnish, Major 
Moor purchased elsewhere, and the same line of conduct should have been 
observed towards me. All the arrack was supplied by the contractor. 

+ The facts stated in this paragraph are corroborated by Major Moor in 
his letter to the Editor of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ for Nov. 1824, vol. iii. p. 
103. 

¢ His Excellency seemed to forget that the rice had likewise been consumed 
by Bombay troops. 
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favour, and therfore requested a reconsideration of my case, which letter, 
with other proceedings, was referred to Mr. ‘Thriepland, then Company’s 
counsel. Mr. Thriepland was of opinion that my claim, on account of the rice 
consumed by the Bombay troops, was well-founded, but that I did not appear 
to have a claim to difference on account of that supplied by Major Moor to the 
army of General Wellesley, because such a supply could never have been con- 
templated at the time the contract was entered into. 

12. It was quite impossible to conceive on what grounds Mr. Thriepland 
could have advanced so preposterous anassertion as that relating to the supply 
not having been anticipated, when it was distinelly asserted in the 4th para- 
graph of the contract, that in the event of the wrgency of the public service 
of the said Company's military department requiring rice beyond my means 
as contractor to supply, *‘ I should have the opportunity ’’ of furnishing so 
much of the indent as I could without failure comply with; * now, unless 
some extraordinary call for rice, &c., was contemplated in preparing the con- 
tract, why, I respectfully submit, should such a clause, general and indefinite 
in its terms, and exclusively providing for the urgency of the public service, 
have been introduced? That such an extraordinary call was contemplated is 
apparent from the fact of the Government of Bombay (as I have since under- 
stood) having received intelligence from the Government of Madras, about 
1802, of the probability of anirruption of the Mahratta states, and of assistance 
being required from the Bombay Government in furnishing supplies. The 
hostile movements of the British and Mahratta powers at this time are also fully 
stated in the ‘ Asiatic Annual Register’ for 1803, p. 20 to 22, (which lately 
came into my possession,) and confirm the supposition that the Indian Gover- 
ment fully contemplated a Mahratta war. This, [ humbly submit, entirely 
overrules the objection advanced by Mr. Thriepland relative to no supplies 
having been contemplated.t+ 

13. It may not be amiss here to point out another instance of the incorrect- 
ness of Mr. Thriepland’s reasoning, as contained in the extract from his above- 
mentioned report. He says, a ‘* reference to the preamble of the contract puts 
the limitation (of supply) beyond the possibility of doubt, for it is there said, 
the contractor is to supply such rice, &c., as may be wanted for the service of 
the military department at Bombay, by which is clearly meant the troops be- 
longing to Bombay, and them alone.”’ If Mr. Thriepland’s clients had been 
disposed to admit the perfect truth of this assertion, they would have placed 
themselves ina worse predicament than if they had conceded to me the point I 
have ever endeavoured to establish; for it is obvious, that if by the words 
‘** military department at Bombay,”’ tie troops belonging to Bombay are 
clearly meant, 1 should be justified in preferring a claim to compensation for 
every grain of rice supplied to the whole of the Bombay troops by different 
commissariat officers in every part of the Bombay territories for the whole of 
the period that my contract existed. In the quibbling of my opponents re- 
garding the technical construction of my contracts, there evidently exists there- 
fore a palpable contradiction, for if they cannot subscribe to the above inter- 
pretation of my agreement, there is, of course, nothing left for them but to 





* It should, however, be observed, in justice to Mr. Thriepland, that it is 
likely he was not aware of the operation in the Mahratta states. Had that 
circumstance been known to him, his opinion would no doubt have been more 
favourable to my case. 

+ The Government of Madras judiciously determined not to lose time in 
awaiting the instructions of the Governor-General, and accordingly, in the be- 
ginning of Noy. 1802, assembled an army. 

The Government of Bombay likewise prepared for service the disposable 
force at that Presideney ; and yet, in 1804, the Bombay Government stated, to 
my surprise, that no war was in contemplation when the contract was entered 
into, 
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sanction the other construction I have always considered it to bear, viz. that 
the words ‘* supplies to the military department at Bombay,’ signify all sup- 
plies required to be furnished af Bombay for the military, no matter to what 
station they may be sent, or for what military uses when once supplied. 


14. The report of Mr. Thriepland was forwarded to the Military Board 
for further consideration, and the Board, agreeing with that gentleman, re- 
commended I should be paid for rice supplied to the Bombay troops, which 
was calculated at 3472 rupees. This sum wasaccordingly offered me by Go- 
vernment, on the 22d December 1804, in ful of my rice claims, instead of one 
lac and 48,000 rupees. 

15. Of course I declined the above offer, and in a third letter, dated 6th 
January 1885, desired to know upon what calculation such a trifling sum 
could have been proposed. This letter was referred to the Military Board, 
and by them to the garrison-storekeeper, who, in his statement, allows that 
he had indented on me for all the rice required in 1803. I should have gained 
more than one lac and ten thousand rupees, deducting in his calculation all con- 
tingent charges, such as hammallage, (porterage, ) warehouse rent, &c.,* which, 
if included, would equal the amouni of my original claim of 148,000 rupees. But 
this statement only induced the Military Board to amend their former recom- 
mendation, and io propose 1?,500 rupees to be paid me, which was accord- 
ingly offered to me by Government in full of my rice claims. I declined this 
second offer because the Military Board had assumed wrong grounds of cal- 
culation. I therefore addressed a fourth letter on the 16th February 1807, 
and requested my claims might be decided by arbitration, but received no 
answer. 

16. The Military Board at the instigation of Government, having, on 
the 13th February 1809, desired me to bring forward whatever claims I might 
have on Government, separately and distinctly, Ll accordingly did so on the 
4th October 1809, on account of the rice, as well as for the barracks in Fort 
George, &c., and thereupon they again revised their former recommendation 
and suggested that I should be paid 43,500 rupees for the rice supplied to the 
Bombay troops aione, but Government adhered to their purpose, and again 
offered me 12,500 rupees in full of all my rice claims. What other inference, 
I would ask, is to be drawn from this, but that the Government, in again 
referring my claim to the Military Board, wished to extract from that body 
an opinion adverse to my interests? If the Government referred the case to 
the Military Board for the purpose of being governed by its report, why, I 
would beg to ask, was not their recommendation agreed to ? 

17. In consequence of the above, I addressed a Memorial to your Honour- 
able Court, dated 18th July 1809, in full confidence that you would have 
ordered the full amount of my claims to be paid with interest,+ but your 
Honourable Court, on the 14th June 1814, only sanctioned 43,500 rupees as 
recommended by the Military Board, and for the difference of the principal 
and interest thereon, a pension of 200 rupees per mensem to be paid to me, 
if I relinquished all demands against Government, otherwise I might look 


* The contractor was not bound for any contingent charges—warehouse 
rent, &. 

+ N.B. Your Honourable Court will bear in mind that, in the 25th para- 
graph of that Memorial, I adverted to the loss of 60,000 rupees I had sus- 
tained by my contract for the supply of marine provisions and stores in the 
year 1804; although the Marine Board recommended an indemnification in 
my behalf of 20,000 rupees, yet my petition was wholly unattended to. I 


need not say that I submitted to that loss without a murmur, though if the 
former sum had been reimbursed to me, I should now We richer by four lacs 


of rupees. 
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for redress in a Court of Law.* ‘These were the terms offered-‘me by Govern- 
ment, on the 15th December 1814, but had your Honourable Court been 
aware of all the particulars which I now detail, I am confident you would 
have allowed me my full demand for the whole of the rice supplied by Major 
Moor, with nine per cent. compound interest. 

1S. Considering that my claims on Government for the rice contract 
alone, with iaterest, amounted to four lacs and a half of rupees at that time, 
I declined the offer of your Honourable Court, and stated, in a letter dated 
15th September 1815, to Government, my willingness to receive the above 
sum in part of my claims, or, that it might be placed in the Honourable Com- 
pany’s ‘Treasury to run at interest, until | again applied to your Honourable 
Court ; [ was answered that unless I passed a general release of all my claims 
no money could be paid me on account. 

19. On receiving this information, I immediately communicated the whole 
proceedings to my friends in England, and authorized them to address a 


JSurther memorial to your Honourable Court, (so desirous was I of avoiding 


litigation,) or to act as in their opinions might seem best. They, however, 
thought proper to put my papers into the hands of Mr. Thriepland, who was 
formerly Company’s counsel here ; that gentleman, ina letter to one of my 
friends in England, stated, that he considered I had been unjustly dealt with, 
and therefore advised [ should proceed in the Recorder’s Court at Bombay, 
where I could prove my case better than my agent could do in England. 


20. Conformably to such advice, 1 proceeded to engage counsel on my 
vase, but, owing to the difficulties and impediments occasioned by the small 
number of advocates then practising in the late Honourable the Court of Re- 
corder, the indisposition and subsequent departure to sea of my barrister, the 
late Mr. Woodhouse, also the different changes in the Recordership of the 
Court, my plaint was not filed until January 1820.+ In the answer to this 
plaint, the counsel to your Honourable Court, in May 1521, offered to pay the 
sum of 43,500 rupees as desired by your Honourable Court, with additional 
six per cent. compound interest from the date of your letter, provided I 
signed a general release for all my claims. This | again declined by advice 
of my counsel, and the cause was accordingly tried by the Recorder, Sir 
Anthony Buller, in April 1822, who allowed me for the rice supplied to the 
Bombay troops-only 107,000 rupees, with six per cent. simple interest from 
1804 to the year 1823, but with this decree I was by no means satisfied, be- 
cause my principal claim for the whole of the rice supplied, with nine per 
cent. compound interest, amounted to upwards of nine lacs of rupees. 


21. Ithen, under legal advice, applied to Sir Anthony Buller for a new 
trial, because [ had every right to the full amount of my principal, (148,000 
rupees,) with nine per cent. compound interest for the said period ; upon 
showing sufficient grounds for the same, Sir Anthony Buller granted mea 
new trial, but Sir Edward West having in the mean time arrived from En- 
gland, Sir Anthony Buller returned to Bengal, or otherwise I have no doubt 
his Lordship would have altered his decision and allowed my full demand, 
with nine per cent. compound interest, as he stated in open Court, that had 
the aldermen, his colleagues, concurred with him, he would have allowed 
more, with what is, and has been customary, viz. nine per cent. compound 
interest. 

22. The present Chief Justice then tried the said cause in the month of 
April 1823, and, according to the terms and tenor of my contract, allowed 


* N. B. It should be borne in mind that this pension of 200 rupees was in 
lieu of interest on several claims. 

+ This however was considerably within the limitation of statute, 
would seem to furnish further grounds for granting me the remaining five 
years’ interest. 


and 
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me the full amount of my principal upon 74,000 bags of rice supplied by 
Major Moor to the Military Department during my contract in the year 
1803, being one lac aud 48,000 rupees with the Company’s rate of interest, 
(which in the aggregate is less than nine per cent., being calculated at the 
rate the Company paid for their loan,) for fourteen instead of twenty years 
His Lordship’s motive for striking off five years’ interest was, that in bis 
opinion I had neglected to file my plaint from September 1815 until January 
1820 ; my reasons for delaying to do so are fully explained in paragraph 19. 

23. Contemplating the probability of the final decision of the King in 
Council being withheld for several years, during which period, aged as 1 am, 
it may please the Almighty to remove me from this world; and being, for that 
reason, and on account of my unwillingness to be at variance with your 
Honourable Court, extremely anxious to have this long pending, harassing 
case, speedily decided, I do most humbly and earnestly entreat that your 
Honourable Court will be pleased to revoke the appeal to his Majesty in 
Council, and order the Bombay Government to pay me the difference of five 
years’ interest struck off by Sir Edward West, thus putting an end to the 
differences that have unhappily subsisted between your Honourable Court and 
myself relative to the rice contract. In making this appeal, however, to the 
liberality and kindness of your Honourable Court for the above reasons, I 
wish it to be understood, that [am under no apprehension as to the result of 
the reference to the supreme power in England. Far from anticipating a 
decision of the King in Council unfavourable to my claim, I am sanguine the 
Lords of appeal will not only confirm Sir Edward West’s judgment, but grant 
me also the five years’ interest struck off by his Lordship. 

24. If any doubt should remain on the minds of your Honourable Court 
as to the equity of my claim to an observance of the letter of my contract, ! 
beg to offer the following observations in the hope of removing such impres- 
sion : 

25. One of the main points of contention on the trial of the cause in the 
Recorder’s Court, was founded on the supposed privacy of the rice supply, 
and it was insisted by the counsel for your Honourable Court, that on this 
ground the supply did not come within the provisions of my contract, which 
exclusively referred to public supplies. I shall therefore endeavour to show, 
that whatever character the legal advisers of your Honourable Court have 
been pleased to attach to the affair, it was to all intents and purposes of a 
public nature. In the first place, may I not ask, whether the nomination of 
Major Moor to this duty, in preference to other officers, does not imply that 
the transaction was public and connected with the usual duties of a garrison 
storekeeper ? 

26. Although Major Moor, in receiving rize from me in 1803, asserted to 
me (in consequence of the instructions he had received from the Govern- 
ment) that the supply of it did not come within the scope of my contract, 
which led me to infer that he waited it for a private purpose uot military, 
(on which ground alone I furnished it,) yet independent ef his assertion to 
Government, he, in his private letter to me of the Sth March 1805, unhesitat- 
ingly makes the following avowal, which materially favours my argument 
that the transaction was public. His letter runs thus: ‘ I readily say that 
you positively declined my offer of 5,000 rupees, which sum I tendered to 
you in token of my friendship, and more especially of your fidelity, diligence 
and zeal in the assistance you rendered me, and of course to the public, 
for you and I have never had any but public business to transact 
fogether.”’ * 

27. When Government appointed Major Moor as General Wellesley’s 
agent, didnot Government correspond with Maj or Moor as garrison storekeeper , 


* T have no doubt that Major Moor will readily testify to the truth of the 
statement contained in this paragraph. 
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and with the Military Board as the military department of this Presidency, 
thereby contradicting the privacy of the transaction ? 

28. Ifthe rice had been the property of General Wellesley, I respectfully 
submit it could not (as was the case) have been supplied to the Bombay 
troops, without a positive departure from the terms of my contract with Go- 
vernment, which provided that the troops belonging to the Honourable 
Company vere to be furnished by me. 

29. If Major Moor had purchased the said rice as an agent for General 
Wellesley, why, I beg to ask, should Government have allowed him to bring 
it in his books as garrison storekepeer, send his returns to the Military 
Board, and include the amount of the rice in his public disbursements as 
garrison storekeeper ? * 

30. If Major Moor had really been an agent for General Wellesley ina 
private way, why did he send his bill for the rice to the military auditor- 
General (a public staff officer) for examination, and subsequently to the 
Military Board to be passed, and then receive payment for the rice in public 
money from the military-paymaster as the expenses of this Presidency ? 

31. If the amount for that rice had been paid for General Wellesley’s army 
alone, there was no occasion for its being debited in the military paymaster’s 
cash-book, as an advance to the garrison storekeeper for the military charges, 
and subsequently brought under that head by the accountant-general, for the 
expenditure of this Presidency. To be sure, part of the rice was, in the first 
instance, debited, by mistake, to the Madras Government, but in the year 
1805 the same was again credited to that Government, and debited to this 
Presidency, which furnishes fresh evidence that the supply was charged to the 
military department of this Presidency. 

32. It is notorious that all the persons engaged in weighing and measuring 
the rice, &c., were public servants ; also, that the warehouse rent, cooly and 
boat hire, were paid from the comimissariat department or 
keeper’s of this Presidency, which is another proof that the transaction was 
public. 


urison store- 





33. Supposing the supply of rice to have been really a separate concern, for 
what reason were the military, marine, and civil stores drawn from the public 
departments, and supplied for the same service as that on which the rice was 
wanted, and brought to the accounts of this Presidency in the department of 
garrison storekeeper, and the amount thereof charged to this Presidency, to- 
gether with the rice. 

34. If Government were applied to by General Wellesley to obtain rice for 
his army, and that such had been considered a separate concern, why then 
some person, independent of the Company’s servants, should, | presume, have 
been appointed to execute such business ; or if a Company’s servant was em- 
powered to make that supply, it would have been proper to keep a distinct 
account of the same; but Government or the Military Board were aware of 
the transaction as relating to the Honourable Company’s jublic service, and 
therefore allowed Major Moor to continue entering the same in his accounts 
as garrison storekeeper. 

35. If General Wellesley called on the Government to supply him with 
provisions and stores, it was because this was the neurest place to his army ; 
and it is the known practice of the Government of one Presidency to apply 
to the Government of another, when they see that supplies can be soone 
procured from such other; therefore, whatever rice General Wellesley re- 
quired from Bombay was for the troops of the Honourable Company, and not 





* N. B. There is no better evidence that Major Moor himself considered 
General Wellesley’s supplies to be of a public character, than the cireum- 
stance of his reporting all his arrangements about provisions to Government ; 
and asking Government to appoint some person to assist him at Panwell, in 
receiving and delivering stores, because it would be ‘* publicly beneficial.’’ 
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for his private account ; and it must have been far from his wish to deprive the 
contractor of his just dues, and, as my contract with the Honourable Company 
was then existing in Bombay, I had a right, in virtue of the fourth article of it, 
to supply the rice in question. 

36. If General Wellesley wanted rice for his own use, he would possibly 
have applied to some merchant, and not to Government ; but as it was for the 
public service, therefore he applied naturally to Governor Duncan. When I 
demanded the difference upon the whole of the rice purchased and charged to 
the military department oi this Presidency by Major Moor, it was the wish of 
the Bombay Government to debit the rice to the Madras Presidency, but 
General Wellesley, who was referred to on the subject, was of opinion that 
as all the Presidencies belonged to the Honourable Company, it was imma- 
terial to which of them the charge jor the articles supplied to him trom 
Bombay should be debited, as they were all the same; for although the great 
extent of the Honourable Company’s territories has rendered it necessary for 
them to establish three separate Presidencies, yet their interests are mutual in 
effect. In proof that the Government recognise this indiscriminate mode of 
supply when the exigencies of the service demand it, it is only necessary to 
refer to the fact of considerable quantities of rice and grain having been sent 
to Madras and Bengal during the year 1824; the failure of the rains and the 
call of the Burmese war producing a great scarcity in these articles. ‘This 
rice and grain was supplied by the Bombay commissariat. If the contract 
system had been in force, the contractor would have been the person to have 
referred to, and any departure from such a course must, of necessity, have fur- 
nished a parallel breach of contract to that which forms the subject of this 
memorial. 

37. It may not be irrelevant here to state that in consequence of the notion 
of Government that the rice supplied to General Wellesley’s army had nothing 
to do with my contract, their advocate-general, Mr. Norton, was desired to 
move for a new trial, stating as a reason, that the supply to General Welles- 
ley’s army was a separate concern, on which point } am happy to say that the 
Honourable the Supreme Court clearly exhibited to the advocate-general, 
that by the tenor of the fourth and eighth articles of the contract, whenever 
the Government of Bombay required rice in the military department or 
upon any emergency, to be made up or to be provided for the use of the 
Honourable Company, it should have been supplied by the contractor, no 
matters for what pupose, or for what army, or for what Presidency, as long as 
the rice was supplied from the military department at Bombay, because no 
particular army was mentioned in the contract. This, | hope, will fully 
satisfy your Honourable Court, that the question as to the right of supply is 
placed at rest, and that any further efforts to alter it would only tend to dis- 
tress me by delay, without in the end benejiting the interests of your Ho- 
nourable Court. 

38. Having now stated all I conceive to be necessary to establish a con- 
viction in the minds of your Honourable Court that my claims are just and 
well founded, it only remains for me to entreat an acquiescence in the respect- 
ful solicitation I have preferred in the twenty-third paragraph of this ad- 
dress. The whole of the circumstances above detailed may be simply resolved 
into this, viz. that my contract was violated by the supply of rice having been 
separately vested in Major Moor on the plea of its being a separate trans- 
action, of the public and official character of which tiansaction there cannot 
remain, I should hope, the slightest doubt on the minds of your Honourable 
Court. 

39. There is but one other point, after establishing (as I hope T have satis- 
factorily done) my right to the supply, to which I amdesirous of drawing your 
Honourable Court’s particular attention, and that is, the equity of my claim 
to interest from 1815 to 1820. I am so fully impressed with a sense of the 
rigid and upright justice of Sir Edward Wes, that I can only suppose he re- 
fused to grant me interest for that period, from an idea that IT had unneces- 
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sarily neglected to iustitute my suit at Law. His Lordship has stated, that if 
a plaintiff be guilty of ‘* laches or negligence in enforcing a demand, he will 
in no case be entitled to interest on such demand.’’ To this declaration I 
readily subscribe, but I hope that I have by no means le/t myself open to its 
operations. 

40. With this view, I beg again to refer your Honourable Court to the 19th 
and 20th paragraphs of this address. It is there set forth, that immediately 
on learning from Government the result of their reference to your Honourable 
Court, I communicated with my friends in England, in the earnest hope that 
another appeal to you direct might render that disagreeable expedient (a re- 
course to law) quite unnecessary. That my friends in England suggested 
another course is surely no proof @f wiltul negligeuce en my part. I may 
have used unnecessary forbearancéin sending first to England, which, how- 
ever, should rather entitle me to greater consideration from your Honourable 
Court than form a plea for depriving me of my lawful dues. When | became 
acquainted with the wishes of my English friends, (as expressed in the ex- 
tract of their leiter) did I hesitate longer to bring forward my plaint? No, 
Hovourable Sirs, the delay was occasioned, as 1 have before said, by my 
counsel's illness, his other numerous avocations, and the frequent changes 
in the Recordership of the Court. 

41. But admitting, for the s_ke of argument, that I was guilty of ‘ laches 
or negligence ”’ in not filing my plaint from 1815 to 1820, is it not sufficient to 
substantiate my claim to interest that your Honourable Court had the entire 
use of my principal and inferest for that time? On every principle of com- 
mon justice, I conceive (with all humble deference to the judgment of Sir 
Edward West) that when money is withheld from one individual by another, 
that other is bound to pay a regular and reasonable rate of interest for the 
sum so withheld ; because, if that money had been paid to the individual, he 
could either have obtained an advantageous rate of interest elsewhere, or 
might so have employed his funds as to derive a greater profit than would 
arise from mere accumulation of interest. I merely cite these as general 
principles in favour of the payment of the interest, my own case being much 
harder than any I have supposed, inasmuch as had the money been in my pos- 
session, I could have satisfied many pressing creditors, to whom I have been 
obliged to pay a ruinous compound interest of nine per cent., besides pre- 
mium called mandany, &c., &c.* But, indeed, had I owed no money what- 
ever, | could have vested my money in Respondentia Bonds or the Remittable 
Loan, yielding about forty per cent., so that I trust your Honourable Court 
will unhesitatingly admit that I have been a very great sufferer. i appre- 
hend nothing more need now be advanced to show that J d.d not unneces- 
sarily procrastinate the prosecution of my rice suit, and that even if I did, 
| ought to be paid the five years’ interest on principles of equity alone. 

42. I am too firmly possessed with a sense of your Honourable Court's 
justice and liberality to expect any other answer to the present detail of my 
case, than compliance with my request for the remaining five years’ interest, 
and the total withdrawal of your appeal to the King in Council. Indeed, 
when I reflect that 1 was in a manner compelled by your Honourable Court to 
seek redress in a court of law, it is impossible to imagine you would now 
wish to deprive me of the benefit of the decision. Your Honourable Court 
must he too sensible of the great exteut of your own power to suppose that 
any of your subjects, far less one so humble as myself, would pretend to ar- 
raign your decisions, or to resort to legal proceedings, unless his case were 
one of peculiar hardship, such as is mine ; and I do not scruple to express my 
conviction, that had I been able to lay before your Honourable Court as com- 
plete an exposition of my rice transaciion as I have here been able to detail, 
your Honourable Court, acting with your usual spirit of liberality, would 


* This fact has been proved by many respectable gentlemen of the Presi- 
gency. 
Oviental Herald, Vol. 10. 2Q 
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have come to such a determination with respect to my claim as would have 
left me nothing to wish for, but, on the contrary, would have inspired me with 
boundless gratitude, and an unremitting zeal in your service. 

I have the honour to be, with the utmost deference, Honourable Sirs, your 


most obedient and very hamble servant, 
(Signed) CuRSETJEE MONACKJEE. 


Supscriprion ror Mr. BuckincHam. 


Tue following Contributions to this Subseription have been received since 
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Smith, Mansion House Place ; Messrs. Ransom and Co., Pall Mall East ; and 
by the Committee, at the Thatched House Tavern, St James’s, London,—te 
whom all written Communications are requested to be addressed. 

LEICESTER STANHOPE, 


August 25, 1826. Secretary. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA. 
Civit anD EcciestasTicaAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Jan. 26.—Mr. S. T. Cuthbert, Judge, Magistrate, and Col- 
jector of Ramghur ; Mr. Charles Smith, Fourth Judge of Provincial Courts 
of Appeal and Circuit of Division of Dacca; Mr. D. C. Smyth, Judge and 
Magistrate of Hooghly ; Mr, James Harington, ditto ditto of aay, Yl 
Mr. B. Tayler, ditto ditto of Backergunge ; Mr W, Lowther, Judge of Juan- 
pore; Mr. D. Dale, Judge and Magistrate of Moorshedabad; Mr. A. Grote, 
First Register of Mooradabad, and Magistrate of southern division of that 
district ; Mr. W. P. Okeden, Second Register of Mooradabad.—Feb. 2.— 
Mr. H. M. Pigou, Judge of Jessore ; Mr. H. H. Thomas, Judge and Magistrate 
of city of Benares ; Mr. W, J. Turquand, Judge of Chittagong ; Mr. F. Mil- 
lett, Magistrate of Chittagong ; Mr. W. Blackburne, ditto of Rajeshahye ; 
Mr. J. Campbell, ditto of Jessore; Mr. W. N. Garrett, Register of Rajes- 
hahye, and joint Magistrate stationed at Bagoorah.—9. Mr. W. A. Pringle, 
Judge and Magistrate of Zillah of Sarun; Mr. G. P. Thompson, ditto ditto 
of Tipperah; Mr. A. C. Floyer, Magistrate and Collector of Jungle Mehals ; 
Mr. Ww T. Robertson, Magistrate of Zillah of Juanpore ; Mr. F. Currie, Re- 


gister of Zillah Court of Juanpore, and joint Magistrate stationed at Azeem- 
ghur; the Rev. T. Robertson, Minister of St. James’s Church: the Rev. W 
Fraser, District Chaplain at Futtyghur. 
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Mitrrary APPOINTMENTS. 


Fort William, Feb. 9.—Capt. Mackinfay, 63d N.I. to be Dep.-Assist. Adj.- 
Gen. on this Estab. v. Worsley, prom.—10. Capt. Timbrell, regt. of Artill., 
to officiate as Superintendent and Director of Foundery of Fort William.— 
47. Capt. E. Lawrence, 22d N:I., to be Superintendent of Family Money, 
and Paymaster of Pensions in Kingdom of Oude, v. Fitton, proceeded to 
Europe. 
PROMOTIONS, 

Infantry.—Maj. F. Sackville to be Lieut.-Col., from Ilth Feb. 1826, in 
suc. to Leith, retired from Service. 

55th N. I.—Capt. R. T. Seyer to be Maj.; Brev.-Capt. and Lieut. W. P. 
Welland to be Capt. of a Comp., and Ens. J. Ewart to be Lieut., from I 1th 
Feb, 1826, in suc. to Sackville, prom. 

Cadets admitted.—Mr. J. Farmer to Cav., and prom. to Cornet; Mr. H. 
Wintle to Artillery, and prom. to Sec. Lieut. 


Mepicat ApPoINTMENTS. 
Assist.-Surg. W. Cameron to officiate as Sen. Assist. to Presidency Gen. 
Hospital, and in medical charge of prisoners in Gaol, v. Grant nominated to 
act as Assist. Assay Master to Mint; Assist.-Surg. W. W. Hewett to be Ist 
Assist. Gar. Surg. of Fort William, v. Innes app. to be Residency Surg. 
at Malacca ; Assist.-Surg. H. M. Tweddale to be 2d Assist. Gar. Surg., v. 


Hewett. 
MADRAS. 


Civit, APPOINTMENTS. 
Fort St. George, Feb. 23.—Mr. J. W. Russell, Principal Collector of Cud- 
dapah ; Mr. E. Smalley, ditto of Nellore; Mr. W. Mason, Sub-Collector of 
Bellary ; Mr. A. D. Campbell, Member of Board of Superintendence for Col- 
leges ; Mr. F. W. Robertson, Principal Collector of Bellary. 


Mivitary AppoinTMENTs. 

Head-Quarters, Jan. 18, 1826.—Capt. J. Watson, I4th N. L., to relieve 
Lieut. F. B. White, 16th N. L., in charge of sick and wounded in Chintadri- 
pettah hospital. Lieut. J. Shepherd, 24th N. I., appointed to Ist Bat. Pioneers, 
v. Gompertz proceeding to Europe.—I9. Capt. T. W. Wigan, 36th N. L., to 
join his regt. proceeding on foreign service. Lieut. C. A. Moore to join his 
regt. encamped on Glacis, and tobe struck off return of Inf. Recruit 
dépét.—30. Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser removed from 33d to 25ih N.I., and 
Lieut. Col. J. Wahab (late prom.) posted to 33d N. 1.—31. Capt. R. Gray 
removed from 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. to Carnatic Europ. Vet. Bat. at Vizaga- 
patum. Feb. 9. Lieut. W. H. Budd, 3lst or T. L. I., removed to Ist Bat. 
Pioneers, and will accompany his regiment to Ava, after which he will join the 
Pioneers. Lieut. J. Yaldwin, 2lst N. 1. appointed to 2d Bat. Pioneers, v. 
Budd rem. to Ist. Bat. 

Fort St. George, Jan. 24.—20th N. I. Sen. Lieut. F. Plowden to be Capt. and 
Sen. Ens. T. Wakeman to be Lieut., v. James dec.; 18th Jan. Lieut Col. A. 
Fair, 16th N. L., to command Centre Division of Army until further orders.— 
3. Capt. T. P. Ball, 37th N. I., to be Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. to light field 
div. of Hyderabad Subsid. Force, v. Gibbings permitted to return to Europe. 
Capt. H. G. Jourdan, 10th N. I., to be Acting Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. to 
ditto, during absence of Capt. Ball as Acting Assist. Quart. Mast. Gen. to 
Nagpore Subsid. Force. Capt. R. Hunter, 4th N.I., to be Paymast. at Masuli- 
patam, v. James dec. Capt. N. L. Austin, 18th N I. to be Secretary to Clothing 
Board, v. Hunter. Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. Lieut. A. Douglas to be Dep. 
Assist. Com. Gen., vy. Greene, dec. Temp. Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. R. W. 
Sheriff to be Assist. Com. Gen., v. Campbell returned to Europe. Sub Assist. 
Com. Gen. Lieut. A. Clarke to be Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. v. Sheriff. Temp. 
Sub Assists. Com. Gen. Lieut. J. E. Butcher and Lieut. J. Johnstone be Sub 
Assists. Com. Gen. to complete establishment. Sen. Maj. J. Bell, 9th N. L., 
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to be Lieut. Col: vy. Ford dec. ; dated 3d Jan. 1826. Lieut. W. N. Burns, 7th 
N. I., to be Brev. Capt. from 7th Fey.—7. Lieut. R. Thorpe, 27th N. I. to act 
as superintendent of main road in Northern div. during absence of Maj. Bow- 
ler. Lieut. W. E,.A. Elliott, 29th N. I. re-appointed Adj. to that corps, v. 
Symes. 14. Lieut’ Gen. W. Kinsey, of Inf., placed on Sen. list from 23d May 
1825, v. Trent dec. Sen. Lieut. Col. J. Brddie, of Inf., to be Lieut. Col. 
Com., v. M‘ Dowell killed in action ; date 17th Nov. 1825. Lieut. Col. A. 
Grant, of Inf., to retain situation of Assist. Com. Gen. until further orders. 
Capt. C. M. Bird, 3lst N. I. to be Paymast. at Trichinopoly, v. Elderton 
prom. Lieut. W. M‘Queen, 50th N. I. to be Fort Adj. at Seringapatam, v. 
Hutchinson prom. Lieut. W. Elsey, 43d N. I. to be Fort Adj. at Cannanore, 
v. Millingen permitted to return to Europe. 

Cornet and Ensigns appointed to do duty.—Cornet H. F. Lord, to 3d L. C. ; 
Ensigns T. Stackpole, 'T. W. Jones, J. Nixon, and W. T. Furlonge, to 33d 
N. 1.; J. S. Matthews, G. G. M‘Donnell, and B. I. Giraud, to 25th N. I. 


ARTILLERY 


2d Lieuts. of Artillery to be Ist Lieuts—J. C. M‘Nair, G. Briggs and J. 
Maitland, from 17th Dec. 1824; M. Watts, from 9th June 1825, v. Palmer 
dec. ; A. E. Baillie, from 10th June, v. Best dec.; A. J. Begbie, from 3d 
Aug., v. Warre dec.; H. Newman, from 3lst Aug., v. Lambe dec. ; F. J. 
Brown, from 12th Nov. v. Wilkinson dec. 


PROMOTIONS. 

2d Light Cav.—Sen. Lieut. J. Smith to be Capt., and Sen. Corn. S. F. 
M‘Kenzie to be Lieut., v. Allan invalided ; date 21st Dec. 1825. 

4th Light Cav.—Lieut. D. Macleod to resume App. of Quart. Mast., Interp., 
and Paymast., v. Sinciair. Lieut. W. Sinclair to resume App. of Adj., v. An- 
derson. 

3d Light Infan.—Sen. Ens. G. W. Moore to be Lieut. v Adams, killed in 
action ; date Sth Jan. 1826. 

8lst L. I.—Sen. Capt. J. Perry to be Maj., Sen. Lieut. G. F. Hutchinson to 
be Capt., amd Sen. Ens. J. B. Key to be Lieut., in suc. to Bowler, prom. ; 
date 8th Jan. 1826. 

8th Native Infantry.—Sen. Ens. T. D Rippon to be Lieut. v. Carrutliers, 
inv. ; date 4th Jan. 1826. 

18th N. I.—Lieut. R. W. Sparrow to be Adj., v. Vivian, prom. 

22d N. I.—Lieut. T. P. Hay to be Adj. v. Bird, permitted to return to Europe. 

18th N. I.—Sen. Capt. D. Ross to be Maj., Sen: Lieut. R. J. H. Vivian to 
be Capt., and Sen. Ens. E. Cowie to be Lieut in suc. to Grant, prom. ; date 
17th Nov. 1825. 

83d N. I.—Sen. Ens. R. Lambert to be Lieut. in suc. to Wahab, prom. ; 
date 3d Jan. 1826. 

39th N. I.—Sen. Lieut. P. Thomson to be Capt., and Sen. Ens. C. Stafford 
to be Lieut. in suc. to Walpole, prom. ; date 3d Jan. 1825; Lieut. C Staf- 
ford to be Quart.-Mast., Interp., and Paymast., v. Thomson, prom. 

43d N. I.—Sen. Maj. H. J. Bowler, 31st L. I. to be Lieut.-Col. v. Conry, 
killed in action ; date 8th Jan. 1826; Lieut. W. B. Coxe to be Quart. Mast., 
Interp., and Paymast., v. Macleod, prom. 

Ist Europ. Regt.—Lieut. F. B. Doveton to be Adj. v. Franklyn, prom. 


REMOVALS AND PosTINGs. 

Jan. 25.—Lieut.-Col. Com. H. F. Smith removed from 39th to 42d N. L, 
and Lieut.-Col. Com. J. Prendergast from latter to former.—Capt. J. Kitchen 
removed from Ist to 4th bat.-artil., and Capt. D. H. Mackenzie from latter to 
former. 

Cornets and Ensigns posted.—Cornets W. S. Ommanney, to 2d L. C. 
G. Dunsmure, Sth do. Henry Welch, 4th do. J. W. Strettell, 5th do. and 
S. W. J. Molony, 6th do.—Ensigns James Coles, 10th N. I. W.C. Onslow, 
44th do. D. B. Humphrys, 23d Rt. or W. L. [. J. St. Vincent M. Cameron, 
Ist Eur. regt. H. Green, 18th N I. T. Sharp, 43d do. H. Colbeck, 16th 
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do. C. Newsam, 20thdo. W.S. Mitchell, 22d do. J. Burridge, 14th do. 
A. B. Gibbings, 10th do. A. E. Nisbett, 1ith do. L. O'Brien, 40th do. 
R. Bullock, 44th do. C.J. Farran, 35th do. C. A. Cosby, 25th do. W. 
Strickland, 6th do. G. A. Harrison, 41st do. J. T. Philpot, 23d Rt. or 
W. L. I. M. Ross Taynton, Ist Eur. regt. E. Wardroper, 37th N. I. 
i. N. Freeman, 42d do. ‘T’. Macleane, 39:h do. 

Officers posted to Rifle Corps.—Capt. W..T. Slade, 46th N. I. Lieut. R. 
Watts, 48th do. Lieut. C. Church, 4th do. Lieut. A. Shirrefs, 2lst do. 
Lieut. R. H. Symes, 29th do. Ens. R. Shirreff, 2d do. Ens. T. J. Fisher, 
4th do. 

Cadets admitted.—Mr. S. W.J. Molony, for cavalry, and prom. to cornet, 
—Mr. G. W. Y. Simpson, for Artillery, and prom. to 2d-lieut.—Messrs. E. 
T. Morgan, J. Nixon, W. T. Furlonge, J. S. Matthews, G. G. M‘Done'l, 
and B. T. Giraud, for Infantry and prom. to Ensigns.—Messrs. J. Taylor, 
W. Ward, and B. M‘Murdo, for Artillery, and prom. to 2d-lieuts.—Messrs. 
Hf. C. Barrow, S$. Marshall, S. Talman, J. H. Kennedy, W. K. Babington, 
C. S. Babington, W. H. Welch, A. Wallace, and C. 'T. Hill, for Infantry, 
aud prom. to Ensigns. 

Mepricat APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 19.—Assist.-Surg. Tracey to place himself under or Jers of Superin- 
tend.-Surg. at Rangoon.—Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. Richmond to be Surg., v. 
Rogers, res. ; date 2d Jan. 1826.—Superintend. Surg. Stirling appointed to 
centre division.—Act. Superintend. Surg. Trotter to be Superintend.-Surg. to 
complete establishment, in suc. to Horsman returned to Europe, and posted 
to northern division.—Surg. S. Dyer appointed Act. Superintend. Surg., and 
posted to ceded districts during absence of Superintend. Surg. Wyse.—Assist. 
Surg. R. Wight, to officiate as naturalist and botanist from date of embarka- 
tion of Assis!.-Surg. Shuter for Europe. 

TP URLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Jan. 24. Capt. C. Laurens, Ist L. C., for health.—Lieut. W. 
Gompertz, 44th N. L., for health —26. Capt. R. Backhouse, 8th N. 1., for 
health.—Lieut. J. F. Bird, 22d N. I., for health.—31. Lieut. C. R. Flint, 4th 
L. C., for health—Feb. 3. Capt. R. Gibbings, 34th N. I., for heaith.—7. 
Assist.-Surg. J. Hazlewood, for health.—14. Lieut. IH. Millingen, 6th N. 1, 
for health. 


~ 


BOMBAY. 


Ecc esiasticaL APPOINTMENT. 
Dec. 21, 1825.—The Rev. Thomas Lavie, A.B., Chaplain in Cutch. 
MivitaRy APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 13, 1826.—Capt. W. Miller to resume his duties as 
Director of Depét of Instruction at Matoongha, from 9ih Jan. 1826.—14. Capt. 
J. W. Aitchison, Dep.-Adj.-Gen. of Army, to have official rank of Major, 
from 29th Dec. 1825; Capt. W. D. Robertson to resume his dut es as Super- 
intendant of Bazars in Poonah Div. of Army.—23. Capt. C. B. James, 3d 
N.I., to be Military Paymast. at Presidency, in suc. to Licut.-Col. Kinnersley, 
app. Acting-Paymas'er ; Maj. Russell, of Artil., to have control of Arsenals 
within Surat Div. of Army, and with Guicowar Subsid. Force; and Maj. 
Hardy, of ditto, to have control of those within Poonah Div. of Army, as a 
temp. arrangement, without prejudice to respective commands of those officers ; 
Lieut.-Col. E. Bellasis, of Eng., to be Acting-Commissary Gen, during ab- 
sence of Lieut.-Col. Com. Baker, on furlough. 


MepicAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 13, 1826.—Sen. Assist.-Surg. J. M‘Morris to be Sarg., 
v. Craw app. Superintend. Surg., 25th Noy. 1825; Surg. V. C. Kemball, at- 
tached to Europ. Gen. Hosp. at Presidency, to be Superin. Surg., v. Morgan 
prom. to situation of 3d Member of Medical Board; Surg. F’. Trash to per- 
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form medical duties of Europ. Gen. Hosp. at Presidency, v. Kemball, prom., 
lith Jan. 1826; Sen. Assist.-Surg. Jos. Glen to be Surg.. v. Gibson, dec., 
12th Jan.—19. Assist.-Surg. G. H. Davis to have charge of Lunatic Asylum 
until arrival of Mr. Howison ; Acting Assist.-Surg. Morrison transferred from 
H. C.’s cruizer Amherst to H.C.’s cruizer Elphinstone.—26. Assist.-Surg. 
Taylor to be Vaccinator in Deccan, vy. M‘Morin, prom., and Assist.-Surg. 
Michie to be ditto in Guzerat, v. Glen, prom. 


FuRLOvUGHSs. 


To Europe.—Dec. 28, 1825. Maj. F. Farquharson, 22d N. I., for health.— 
Jan. 24, 1826. Maj. T. Morgan, 7th N. i., ou private affairs. 

To Sea.—Jan. 26. Ens. G. Johnson, 1*ii N. I., for twelve months, for 
health. 

To the Cape of Good Hope.—Jan. 26. Lieut. G. Hammond, 30th N. I., for 
twelve months, for health_—30. Lieut. Col. Com. Baker, Commissary-Gen., 
for health (eventually to Europe). 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes. } 


Courts-MarRTIAL. 

A General Court-Martial was held at Bhurtpoor, on the 19th of January last, 
on Ensign Charles Johnstone, of the 46th Regt. of Foot, for *‘ having given to 
James Irvine, Esq., commander of the ship Lady Campbell, a draft upon 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., Agents, Madras, for rupees, in payment of a 
balance due for his passage money from England to India, he knowing at the 
time that he had no funds in the hands of Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., that he 
had no authority to draw upon them, and had no reason to expect that they 
would honour the said draft ;’’ such conduct being ‘‘ unbecoming the character 
of an officer and a gentleman ;”’ and for “‘ conducting himself ina manner sub- 
versive of good order and harmony whilst on board the ship Lady Campbell." 
The Court fully and honourably acquitted the prisoner of all the charges. 

A General Court-Martial was also held at Bhurtpoor, on the 30th of Jan. 
last, on Lieut. Francis Bernard, of the 38th Regt. of Foot, for ‘‘ disputing and 
censuring the orders of Captain Greene, commanding officer of the detachment 
on board the ship Bussorah Merchant, at sea, thereby setting an example of 
insubordination to several young officers on board ;’’ and for “ calling Capt. 
Greene ‘ an ass and a coward,’ and using other intemperate and improper lan- 
guage, thereby attempting to lessen him in the estimation of the officers of the 
detachment, and exhibiting a most dangerous example of insubordination, in 
aspersing the character of his commanding officer ; such conduct being subver- 
sive of discipline, and in direct disobedience of detachment orders of the 10th 
Oct. 1825,”’"—The Court having found the prisoner Guilty, sentenced him to 
be severely reprimanded, placed at the bottom of the list of Lieutenants in his 
regiment, and to be deprived of two years’ army rank. 


(From the London Gazettes.) 


11th Lt. Dragoons.—Cornet T. H. Pearson to be Lieut. by purchase, v. 
Barwell prom. ; dated Ist August 1926. 

13th Lt. Dragoons.—E. C. Hodge, Gent., to be Cornet, without purch. v. 
Smith, deceased. 

16th Lt. Dragoons.—Lieut.-Col. R. Arnold, from half-pay to be Lieut. Col. 
v. J. H. Belli, who exchanges, receiving the difference; J. W. Torre, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purch. v. Blood, promoted. 

Ist Foot.—J. G. Wilson, Gent., to be Ens. by purch., v. Carr, dec. ; dated 
Ist Aug. 1726.—Ens. C. Ford to be Lieut. by purch. v. Carter, prom. 

3d Ditto.—Assist-Surg. R. Ivory to be Surgeon v. T. Anderson, who re- 
tires on half-pay ; dated 26th July. Lieut. W. Scott from half-pay 60th Foot 
to be Lieut. v. Shiel, who exchanges. 
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11th Ditto.—Lieut. A. Bolton from the 8d Dragoon Guards, to be Capt. with- 
out purch. v. Willshire. ; Second Lieut. J. P. Walsh, from half-pay 90th Foot, 
to be Ens. v. C. A. Cooke, who exch. ; dated Ist Aug. 

14th Ditto.—Lieut. J. Higginbotham, from half-pay 62d Foot, to be Lieut. 
v. Evans, whose app. has not taken place; Ens. W. L. O'Halloran to be 
Lieut., without purch. v. Lynch, prom.; J Watson, Gent., to be Ens. v. 
O'Halloran ; dated 26th July. 

20th Ditto.—J. Chambre, Gent. to be Ens. by purch. v. Scott, prom. in the 
35th Foot. 

4Ath Ditto.—Ens. R. B. M’Crea to be Lieut. v. Donaldson, dec. ; dated 6th 
Dec. 1825. Ens. G. Dalway to be Lieut. by purch. v. Williams, prom. ; 
dated 13th July, 1826. 

46th Ditto.—W. J. Yonge, Gent., to be Ens. by purch. y. Crompton, app. 
to the 65th Foot. 

48th Ditto.—Ens. E.G. H. H. Gibbs to be Lieut. by purch. v. M‘Cleverty, 
whose promotion has not taken place; R. C. Hamilton, gent., to be Ens. 
without purch. v. Gibbs. 

54th Ditto.—Major J. Moore, from half-pay 15th Foot, to be Major, v. 
Lumley, prom. in the Royal African Corps ; dated 20th July. 

87th Ditto.—Ens. N. M. Doyle to be Lieut., v. Bayle, killed in action ; dated 
3d Dec., 1825. Lieut. F. Stanford from half-pay 34th Foot to be Lieut., v. 
L‘Etang, who exch. ; dated 20th July. Ens. R. Loveday to be Lieut. with- 
out purch., vy. Masterton, prom.; C. Danbar, Gent. to be Ens. by purch., v. 
Loveday. 

89th Ditto.—Lieut. J. Barrett, from half-pay 12th Foot, to be Lieut., v. 
Gorse, app. to 92d Foot. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
CALCUTTA. 


Births.—Jan. 18. The lady of Colin Lindsay, Esq., of a son.—Feb. Il. In 
Fort William, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Swiney, of a daughter—12. At How- 
rach, the lady of H. H. Griffiths, Esq., of a son and heir ; at Garden Reach, 
the lady of G. Ballard, Esq., of a son.—19. At Chowringhee, the lady of J. 
Lowe, Esq., of a son; the wife of Mr. John Moffet, of the Secret and Politi- 
cal Department, of a son.—22. The lady of J. F. M. Reid, Esq., C. S., ofa son. 

Marriages.—Feb. 4. At St. John’s Cathedral, Mr. J. Gadding to Miss S. 
A. Damoy.—6. At St. John’s Cathedral, William, only son of W. Lloyd, 
Esq., Croomshill, Greenwich, to Margaret, only daughter of the late T. 
Scott, Esq.; Mr. M. Crow to Miss R. M. Cornelius, eldest daughter of Mr. 
H. Cornelius, Marine Board Office.—13. At the Cathedral, Lieut. W. M. 
Brownrigg, H. M.’s 13th Infantry to Miss Whitfield, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Whitfield, H. C.’s service.—15. At Moorshedabad, Lieut. Fairhead, 
28th N. I., to Maria Frances, eldest daughter of C. Corfield, Esq., formerly 
surgeon of H. M.'s 17th regt.—20. At the Cathedral, Capt. E. Oakes, of the 
ship ‘ Isabella Robertson,’ to Elizabeth, only daughter of D. Colvin, Esq., 
formerly of Calcutta. 

Deaths.—Feb. 6. Mr. John De Fernando, aged 39.—17. Lieut. James Frid, 
Royal Navy.—19. Lieut. C. Smith, 27th N. I. 


MADRAS. 

Births.—Feb. 2. 'The lady of Lieut. W. Bremner, 47th regt., of a daughter. 
—12. At Black Town, Mrs. E. Martin, of a daughter.—17. At the Presidency 
Cantonment, the lady of Lieut. G. C. Whitlock, 36th N. I., of a son.—22. At 
Brodie Castle, the lady of the Venerable E. Vaughan, Archdeacon, of a son.— 
27, The lady of Capt. Whannell, Assist.-Mil.-Aud.-Gen., of a daughter. 
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Marriages.—Feb. 4. At the Vepery church, Mr. T. Oliver to Lucy Aun, 
daughter of the late Mr. W. Hitchins.—-At St. George’s chuich, J. A. Hudle- 
ston, Esq., of the Civil Service, to Susan Eleanor, eldest daughter of the 
late John Wallace, Esq., Member of the Board of Revenue at Madras. 

13. At St. George’s church, Mr. John Law, architect and sculptor, to Miss 
C. S. Paterson. 

BOMBAY. 


Deaths.—Jan. 8. Mary, wife to Capt. G. Harrower, 46.—28. In the Fort, 
Mr. Goring, organist of St. Thomas’s Church.—Feb. 1. Lieut.-Col. Baker, 
Commissary General, 47; Mr. D. R. Leighler, 29; Ens. F. Arnaud, 22d 
N. I., 20; John, infant son of Lieut. and Adj. G. W. Blachley. 

CEYLON. i 

Marriages.—Jan. 14. At Colombo, Mr. J. G. Ebert to Emelia Etizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. C. Jausen.—26. At Jaffina, Mr. W. H. Baiends to 
Miss Juliana de Veisser.—Feb. 1. R. Russell, Esq., Assist. Staff Surg., to 
Sarah, daughter of the late Capt. Gray.—13. At Colombo, G. Hutchin- 
son, Esq., H. M.’s 16th regt., Aid-de-Camp. to Lieut.-Gen. Commanding the 
Forces, to Clara Georgiana, fifth daughter of H. Williams, Esq. ; Mr. L. W. 
Van Bouren to Miss A. J. Stephen. 

Death.—Feb. 16. At the house of her father, V. W. Vanderstraaten, Esq., 
Register of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Miss Petronella Wilhelmina 
Vanderstraaten, his eldest daughter, 27. 


OUT STATIONS. 


Births.—Jan. 28. At Patna, the lady of Dr. Thomson, of a son.—29. At 
Chandernagore, Madame Latour, wife of Mons. J. P. Latour, indigo-planter, 
of a son; Madame Blouet, wife of Mons. J. Blouet, indigo-planter, of a 
daughter.—Feb. 3. At Vizianagram, the lady of Major Marrett, commanding 
llth N. I., of a son.—4. At Soorg, in Berbhoom, the lady of W. N. Garret, 
Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter.—7. At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Tarring- 
ton, Artillery, of a son; at Nauthpoor, the lady of Capt. G. W. Mosely, Go- 
vernment Timber Agent, of a daughter; at Bellary, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
W. C. Oliver, commanding 14th N. I., of a son; at Masulipatam, the lady of 
Capt. J. Matthews, 37th regt., of a son.—14. At Vellore, the lady of W. K. 
Hay, Esq., Gar. Assist.-Surg., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Jan. 26. At Secunderabad, Capt. G. Lee, of the 8th N. L, 
youngest son of the late T. H. Lee, Esq., of Ebford House, near Exeter, 
Devonshire, to Eliza Mary, daughter of H. Palmer, Esq., of Hyderabad.—- 
23. At Arcot, A. N. Magrath, Esq., Medical Service, to Caroline Maria, 
second daughter of the Rev. R. Smyth, A. M., chaplain. 

Deaths.—Dec. 22. On his way to Prome,W. F. Reeks, Esq., Assist.-Surg., 
38th N. I.—24. At Rangoon, on board H. M.’s ship Ariachne, Lieut. J. M 
Coffin, R. N., second son of Capt. F. H. Coffin, of Devonshire.—Jan. 11. 
Whilst gallantly leading the centre column of attack at the storming of the 
stockade at Seetoung, J.C. Stedman, Esq. commanding 34th regt., or C. L. L., 
aged 29.—I4. At the entrance of Talak River, ou board the Edward Stretéell, 
Capt. E. Hall, Bengal Artillery ; in the district of Tirhoot, Mr. J. N. Rabot, 
indigo-planter, aged 24.—17. In Assam, Capt. J. H. Waldron, 46th N. I.— 
19. At Prome, Mr. G. Godfrey, clerk of the Pay-Office in Ava, aged 25; at 
Goa, Major Antonio Pereira, aged about 77.—20. Near Chatterpoor, the lady 
of Dr. G. T. Urquhart.—27. In camp at Bhurtpoor, of his wounds received ia 
the storm on the 18th, Lieut. H. Candy, Ist Bengal Europ. regt. ; at Monghyr, 
John M. Petty, eldest son of J. P. Ward, C. S., aged 5 years.—30. At Bas- 
sador, in the Persian Gulf, Assist.-Surg. Wm. Troup, surg. of H. C.’s ship of 
war Elphinstone:—Feb. 2. In camp at Bhooj, Lieut. C. Torin, 2d L. C., aged 
23.—3. At Royapettah, Mrs. F. Harkness, relict of the late Mr. J. Harkness.— 
12. In camp near Colapore, A. Gibson, Esq., M. D., surg. Ist gren. regt.—14. In 
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Brigadier Shaw's camp, near Patanagoh, Capt. H. Dowden, 38th N. 1.; at 
Trichinopoly, Mr. Condue‘or J. Saunders, aged 62.—14. At Surat, the infant 
son of Maj. C. S. Whitehill, 10th N. 1.—17. At Peramboor, Catherine, wife 
of Mr. Summers.—19. At St. Thome, Mrs. Ledsham, aged 60.—Lately, at 
Chinsurah, Anne Catherine, youngest daughter of Lieut. Stewart. 

EUROPE. 

Births.—July 27. The lady of Lieut.-Col. Clements, of a son.—Aug. 13. 
The lady of Maj. Turner, Artillery, of a son.—Aug. 18. The lady ef R 8. 
Cahill, Esq., of a daughter, at Larkhall Lane, Clapham. 

Marriages.—July 27. In Londen, Richard B. Hannah, Esq., of the Hon. 

Fast India House Establishment, to Ana, third daughter of the late T. Elam, 
Esq. of Sunbury -—Aug. 3. At Clifton, Capt. Hamilton Maxwell , of the Hon. 
East India Company's Service, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. A. Bunbury, 62d regt.—16. At Dublin, Capt. W. Childers, 42d foot, to 
Mary Elizabeth, relict of Robert Hume, Esq., 41st regt.—Lately, at Worthing, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Church, K.G.C., to Mary Anne. eldest daughter of 
Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart., Derbyshire ; in Buttevant church, Ireland, W. Hi. 
Sherlock, Esq., 69th regt., ‘o Averina, second daughter of the late R. Sher- 
lock, Esq., of Woodville; at Yeovil, Major Milles, 14th Light Dragoous, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late W. Hasbin, Esq. 
y 26. At Shorestone, Northumberland, H. G. Grey, Esq., 
Dep.-Assist. Commissary-General to the Forces.—27. At Dollar, Scotland, 
Major James Robertson, late of the 76th Foot.—Aug. 9. At Edinburgh, 
Adrian, fourth son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Hope, G.C.H.—11. At Ayr, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Cameron, late of the Hon. East India Company’s Service. 
—tLately, at Paris, the Hon. Basil Cochrane, lately returned from the’ East 
Indies, where he resided for 40 years; at Shooter's Hill, Kent, Elizabeth, 
relict of General Thomas Blomfield, aged $1. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CALCUTTA.—F es. 15, 1826. 


Government Securities, §c. 
Buy Rs. As. Sell Rs As. 


Remittable Loan, Six per Cent.. . . * . . Premium 27 8 26 8 

Five per Cent. Loan . . cele a Se ae re 1 12 

New Five perCent. Loan . . . . . . . Ditto. 0 8 1 0 
EXCHANGE, 

On London, Six Months’ Sight, per Sicca rupee . . . 2s. 4d. to 23. Id 


On Bombay, Thirty Days’ Sight, 98 Sicca rupees, per 100 Bombay rupees. 
On Madras, do., 92 a 96 Sicca rupees, per 100 Madras rupees 
Bank Shares—Premium 5,250 to 5,300. 


MADRAS.—Fen. 8, 1826. 
Government Securities, §c., as last quoted, viz.: 
Six per Cent. Paper, 22 per Cent. Premium. 


Old Five do. do. 1 do. Discount. Market very dull. 
New do. do. do. Par. § 

BXCHANGE. 
On England, at Three Months’ Sight, . ......... 110 
Ditto, at Six Months’ Sight, . . ge ee 1 104 
On Bengal, 106 Madras rupees, per 100 Sicca rupe es. 
On Bombay, 98 Bombay rupees, per 100 Madras rupees. 


BOMBAY.—Fesrvary 23, 1826. 
EXCHANGE, 


On London, Six Months’ Sight . . - « be. dito Ix. ‘Bed: 
On Calcutta, Ninety Days’ Sight, 102 Bombay rupee s, per 100 Sicca rupees 
On Madras, Thirty Days‘ Sight, 97 ditto, per 100 Madras do. 










































1826. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 26 


Feb. 23 
Mar. | 
May 18 
May 19 
July 1 
July 2 
July 9 
July 22 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Bordeaux 
Weymouth. . 
Plymouth .. 
Off L.of Wight 
Downs 

Off Dover .. 
Off Scilly .. 
Off Scilly .. 
Downs 

Off Dover . 
Off Salcomb 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 


Bengal 
Columbo 
Cape 
Cape 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 
Madeira 


Ship's Name. Commander. 
Laurie Charens 
Roxburgh CastleDenny 
SirEdw.Paget Geary 
Wellington .. Evans 
Hussaren Gibson 
Florida Delano 
C. of Harcourt Delafons .. 
Patience Kind 
Portsea Lamb 
Susannah Lamb 
Lang Lusk 
Elizabeth .. Snowden .. 
Lady Campbell Murphy 
Southworth... Embleton.. 


Ship's Name. 


Elphinstone 
Hibberts 
Britannia 
Morning Star 
Corsair 

John 
Malcolm 
Laburnum 


Commander. 


M‘Lean 
Theaker 
Lamb 
Buckham 
Petrie 
Dawson 
Eyles 
Tate 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 


Port of Depart. 


Shields 

Deal 

Deal ‘ 

Off LofWight 

Leith 3 

_ 
iverpool .. 

Deal. 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Off l.of Wight 

Off Holyhead 

Deal 

Deal 


Ship's Name. 


Sir F. Burton 
Britannia 
Britannia 
Cornelia Sarah 
Louisa 
Sophia 
Perseverance 
Spring 
Rosetta 
Susannah 
Margaret 
Royal George 
Victory 
Columbia 
Fort William 
Magnet 


Commander. 


Martin 
Bourchier .. 
Walker 
Jouy 
Mackie 
Barclay 
Brown 
Hayne 
Pyke , 
Clappison .. 
Phillips 
Reynolds 
Farquharson 
Kirkwood 
Neish 

Todd 


Place of Depart. Date, 


Bengal .. March 
China .. Jan. 16 
Bengal .. Feb. 14 
Madras.. Mar. 16 
Cape .. May 13 
Batavia.. April l5 
China .. Jan. 16 
Mauritius April 13 
Bengal .. Feb. 
Batavia... Mar. 27 


N.S.Wales Mar. 8 
Cape .. Dec. 27 
Bengal .. Jan. |! 


Mauritius April 


Port of Depart. 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Londou 


Destination. 


Bengal 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 


Bengal 
New South Wales 
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SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Date. Lat. and Long. Ship's Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
1826. 
Feb. 20 38S. 9 E. Falcon,SteamP.Moore ..Loudon. .Calcutta 
Mar. 24 930 N. 8824E. StewartForbesChapman. .N.S.Wales. .Bengal 
June 13 218 N. 23 32 Calista . Roberts ..London . .Cape 
June 14 730 N. 2256W. Dorothy . Garnock . . Liverpool Bombay 
June 15 7N. 23 W. Boyne ..Millar ..London..Bombay 
June 16 $11 22 40 Rose ..-Marquis ..London. . Bengal 
June 28 3840 1237 Royal George Ellerby ..London. .Bombay 


July 4 44N. 1245 W. James SibbaldForbes ..London. .Madras,&c. 
July 11 39 N. 12 W. Moffat ..Brown ..London..China 


July 19 270 40 Leander ..-Richmond Mauritius London 

July 28 50 8 Ganges ..Mitford ..Liverpool Caleutta 
39 N. 36 W. Wellington .... ..-Madras . . London 

Aug. 4 4331 Lang . -Lusk ..N.S. Wales. . London 





GENFRAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


Passencers HomMewarps. 

By the Catharine, Porter, from Bombay :—Capt. Taylor, Bombay Europ. 
Regt. ; Lieut. Cook, 8th Bombay N.I.; R. Finlay, Esq.; Capt. R. Horwood, 
late of the country ship Milford.——Left at the Cape: Mrs. Capt. Lyons ; 
Capt. Lyons ; Lieut. Johnson, 22d Bombay N. I. 

By the Portsea, Lamb, Bengal :—Mr. and Mrs. Tulloch, and three children ; 
Dr. Gardiner ; Mr. Schank and child; Capt. Peach, Bengal Infantry ; Lieut. 
Beattie, do. 

By the Sir Edward Paget, from Bengal :—Capt. Johnson, H. M. 44th Regt. ; 
Capt. Holroyd, Bengal N. I. ; Cupt. Rivell, Bengal N. Cavalry ; Ens. Rice, 
Bengal N.1I.; J. Barker, Esq., M. D., Bengal Estab.; J. R. Hutchinson, 
Esq., Bengal C. S.; J. Chalke, Esq., Bengal C. S.; J. Harman, Esq., 
Bengal C. S.; Messrs. Harman, jun., and J. Chalke, jun.; Mesdames Hol- 
royd, Hutchinson, Chalke, and Harman; Misses Chalke, Tuycross, Dickie, 
M. Chalke, H. Chalke, Harman, M. Harman, Napier, and Jeffries ; two Misses 
Hutchinson; two Misses Wilkinson; Masters Denham and Bean; Masters 
Holroyd, Brown, and Hutchinson; Col. Penny ; Capt. Cunningham; Mrs. 
and Miss Cunningham ; two Masters Cunningham. 

By the Wellinvton, Evans, from Madras :—Lady Munro, lady of his Ex- 
cellency Governor Munro ; Master Campbell Munro ; Capt. Mitchell, R. N., 
late of H. M. ship Slaney; J. S. Sullivan, Esq., late resident of Tinnevelly ; 
C.R. Cotton, Esq. ; J. Blackburn, Esq., H. C. Civil Service ; Major Chauvel, 
H. C. Retired Service ; Mrs, Chauvel; J. Cox, Esq., Assistant Surgeon. 


NOTICE. 


The writer of an article in a former Number of the ‘ Oriental 
Herald, on the Serampore Missionaries, alluded to in a recently 
published Pamphlet, purporting to be a Reply to the Allegations 
made in that article, requests us to state, that in consequence of 
the late period of the month at which the pamphlet in question 
came into his possession, it was found impossible to do justice to 
the questions in dispute in time for the present Number : bui that 
a paper on the subject will be prepared for insertion in our next, 
till the appearance of which, those who feel any interest in this 
controversy are requested to suspend their judgment. 
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NES, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Arrer our sheets were closed for the Press, the following intel- 
ligence was communicated, for which we can only find room in a 
single page of our present Number. We hope to be able to give 
fuller details in our next. 

An overland packet is said to have arrived from Calcutta, bring- 
ing Bengal news to the 7th of April, and Bombay news to April 
25. The letters announce the termination of the Burmese war. 
A treaty of peace is said to have been ratified on the 24th of 
February, within a few miles of the Burmese Capital. A crore of 
rupees (one million sterling) is promised to be paid by the Bur- 
mese, and 25 lacs (or 250,000/.) have already been paid in'part, 
with which Sir Archibald Campbell had arrived at Caleutta. The 
British army was moyjng down the river to Rangoon ; and great 


cessions of territory were to be made to the Eastdndia Company. 

The learned and esteemed Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta, is re- 
ported to have met his death, on the 3d of April, by apoplexy, at 
Trichinopoly, while bathing. ' 











